WHO ANSWERED THE BUGLE CALL? 


KILBEGGAN AND NEIGHBOURHOOD DURING WORLD WAR ONE 


‘I have always understood the courage of these men, and the tragedy of their 
deaths. And I have always understood that they have been forgotten and the 
tragedy of forgetting.’ 


Mayor Didier Samain made this comment when reflecting upon the 16th 
(Irish) Division at Guillemont in 1916. He was addressing an audience on 9th 
September 2006 during the 90th anniversary of the Battle of Guillemont. 


Every effort has been made to check the accuracy of statements as well as 
copyright sources. All opinions expressed are not necessarily the views of 
either Kilbeggan Heritage Group or Westmeath Community Development. The 
author and publishers apologise for any unintentional omissions or inaccuracies 
and will ensure that appropriate acknowledgements will be included in any 
further re-prints. 
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Foreword and Acknowledgements 


I was aware that Kilbeggan men had fought in the Great War from early 
childhood. My mother, Anne McCormack, born in 1908 and one of many 
compelled to leave Ireland in the 1920s on account of unemployment, would 
speak frequently about Joe and Patrick, her cousins and adjoining neighbours 
in the semi-detached cottage in Bridge Street, Kilbeggan. Both had been killed 
at Ypres. Michael, nicknamed ‘Dawson’ and the eldest of the brothers, had also 
enlisted but returned wounded whereas a younger surviving brother, James, 
had joined the Royal Fusiliers in 1917. 


When visiting Kilbeggan as an adult, my mother’s life-long friend from next 
door, the late Mary-Jo Scally, would speak fondly about our cousins who had 
taken the King’s shilling. She would mention the war, never failing to repeat 
the names of ‘Dawson’, Joe, ‘Stack’ and Jimmy at every greeting. I regret now 
that I was such a poor listener. 


As with many, I became aware of a general hush in Ireland surrounding the 
quarter of a million who had fought in World War One. Fortunately, the 
general issue of Irish involvement in this important event has been addressed 
in recent years by distinguished historians, authors and journalists. It remains 
for me, and others I hope, to focus more upon localities — in this case Kilbeggan 
and its neighbourhood — and to trace the profiles of men and lads who 
abandoned pitchforks, scythes and shovels and put on the King’s uniform 
between the years 1914-1918. 


What clearly emerges in any research is the difficulty in finding a coherent 
account of a life lost during World War One, unless a victim has been 
perpetuated by a rare award such as the VC. Descendants and researchers are 
often disappointed when attempting to discover aspects of a victim resembling 
living flesh and blood. For most, all that remains are snippets of information, 
often clinical, which are obtainable in military records. Even local newspaper 
obituaries of the times frequently read as stereotypes. 


And so, the person who died in khaki, even if a relative, barely touches us 
but remains akin to one of the ‘intolerably nameless names’ mentioned in 
Siegfried Sassoon’s poem, ‘On Passing the New Menin Gate’. Daniel Flynn’s 
letters make him an exception among the Kilbeggan group. The rest of the 
victims are locked away forever in an eerie silence which contrasts starkly with 
the turmoil, shrieks and thunderous explosions associated with their violent 
deaths. 


My first word of thanks must go to Kitty Flynn of Kilbeggan, who 
encouraged me with the project originally and who has acted as a steady prop 
throughout all vicissitudes. I am indebted to Eilis Ryan and the staff of the 
Westmeath Examiner who have offered a choice of possible titles, assisted with 
publicity and also provided a thoughtful cover comment. I am also 
appreciative of the comments forwarded by both David O’Morchoe and Ciaran 
Reilly. My thanks extend to Stan McCormack who has offered advice and 
assistance, to Alfie Fogarty and Teresa Dunne for helping with administration, 
and to the people of Kilbeggan who have welcomed me into their homes and 
provided information: Moll T. Carey, Seamus and Pauline Heffernan, Pat 
Lynagh and Mrs Swords are among the names. The personnel at both 
Mullingar Library and Birr Library have been most helpful and patient during 
my many visits. I am also grateful for the generous response from Ursula and 
her genial staff at Locke’s Distillery Museum and for the cooperation of Cooley 
Distillery. This publication would not have been possible, of course, without 
the assistance of Bernie Leavy and the staff at Westmeath Community 
Development who have demonstrated their professionalism when guiding me 
through some difficulties. 


The response from Patricia Tinne has been tremendous and she has given 
considerable time and effort in assisting with information on Mrs Locke. I am 
indebted to her for her generous loan of a family album relating to Mrs Locke’s 
work with the Red Cross. Acknowledgements for permission to use photos 
and images have been expressed elsewhere in the book. Lastly, I sincerely 
regret the omission of any names which have not been included as a result of 
any oversight. 

RM 


Introduction 


The statement by Sean Lemass in 1966 was a significant landmark in breaking 
Irish silence about the Great War. 


‘In later years it was common - and I was also guilty in this respect — to 
question the motives of those men who joined the new British armies formed 
at the outbreak of the War, but it must in their honour and in fairness to their 
memory be said, that they were motivated by the highest purpose.’! 


One can appreciate why the Irish people wished to move forward initially 
from the violence which had bedevilled Ireland from 1914 to 1922. However, 
subsequent recollections and ceremonies relating to the dead heroes who 
pioneered the struggle for independence were never matched by memorial 
events commemorating the WW1 dead. The reasons are partly political, as 
there has clearly been a reluctance to avoid offending a sector obdurate in its 
condemnation of ‘disloyal’ Irishmen who had joined British forces. This 
narrow perspective appears to have overlooked the fact that the first of the 
world wars was not simply a battle between Germans and the British but as the 
term WW1 states, a world war and one that involved as many as twenty-eight 
countries. The main theme on Irish recruiting posters had not been the British 
Empire but the defence of small nations, particularly Belgium which had been 
violated so mercilessly. 





Men enlisted for the war for a variety of reasons, including the sincere desire 
to respond to the relief of Belgium. Many were to become involved later in the 
War of Independence, men such as Tom Barry, Emmet Dalton, Moate’s George 
Adamson and Kilbeggan’s James McCormack. They were not reviled for their 
previous association with the British Army. Unfortunately, the same could not 
be said for the many who discarded their boots and greatcoats in late 1918 to 
live peaceful lives instead. Some had enlisted in the British Army for no other 
reason than impoverishment, yet remain even today vilified by a very small 
group of detractors who have never known destitution. 


To remember the Great War as a nation is justified simply because it 
happened. It is an event of international importance as it involved so many 
countries and became part of Irish history when up to 250,000 Irishmen 
enlisted. It restructured not only Europe and the Middle East but both Britain 
and Ireland, politically and socially. It became closely linked to the Irish War 
of Independence as the experience of redundant, youthful and professionally 
trained soldiers was an incalculable boon to the republican cause. It was 


largely the expertise of its ex-British Army recruits and the availability of 
weapons, including even Lewis guns, which enabled a rebel army to offer such 
formidable resistance to the continuation of British rule. 


To stand in any of the war cemeteries is most harrowing, none more so than 
at Tyne Cot, Passchendaele, Belgium, which contains far more names of lost 
soldiers on its memorial walls than on its countless graves. It is in the silence 
of such a vastness of death that the full destruction of WW1 impacts. Shortly 
after the end of hostilities, when King George V viewed the seemingly endless 
rows of graves at Tyne Cot, one of Wilfred Owen’s ‘silent cities’, he expressed 
in shocked tone that surely there could be no greater deterrent to war. Indeed, 
the most purposeful memorial or remembrance is the one that halts and shocks 
us and sends its pleading message for peace. Pope John Paul 2 felt the same in 
1985 when he visited the famous Menin Gate at Ypres. The pontiff knelt, 
prayed for world peace and gave his blessing to what he named as a peace 
memorial. The names of four of the Kilbeggan dead are engraved on this 
memorial which calls out for peace. 


There is a more personal element involved in offering a rationale for 
remembrance. It is the realisation that so many young men simply disappeared 
to foreign places leaving no trace in the towns and villages they once called 
home. Kilbeggan is not unusual in possessing not even a grave or memorial to 
the momentous happenings of 1914-1918.? It is as if the men had never lived 
in their hometown and this haunting aspect as much as anything has given 
impetus to the book. 


One aim of this study is not simply to present a catalogue of soldiers, but to 
seek links and comparisons where relevant and to attempt to draw a few 
conclusions. This is why it has been necessary to broaden the work to explore 
soldiers’ files from neighbouring regions. Records from adjacent districts may 
not be fully explored but the appendices provide references for any reader 
wishing to delve further. 


Although the study is written for adults, it is a hope that the contents will 
be of use to schools and that it will help to arouse an interest in how WW1 
affected the locality, while enforcing the horrific truth of modern total warfare 
and human conflict generally. In hostilities, including family and everyday 
squabbles, few really emerge triumphant. Any feeling of immediate 
gratification or victory is merely a Pyrrhic victory. 


1 Sean Lemass, February 1966, on the 50" Anniversary of the 1916 Rising. 
2 The Nannery family’s grave in Kilbeggan mentions that James died in France in 1919 but there 


is no actual mention of the war. 


The European Crisis 


One problem with a local study is that events sometimes demand knowledge 
of the national or international scene. For instance, in understanding Daniel 
Flynn’s involvement in Serbia it is necessary to know why he was fighting 
against Bulgarians. A brief introduction to the underlying causes of the 
international strife has been included, therefore, for those unfamiliar with this 
period. This should obviate the need to refer constantly to other material in 
order to make sense of the text. A similar practice has been adopted regarding 
the death scenes in Chapters 8-14. 


Disorder in Europe - Summary 


The Serbian terrorist plot which resulted in a flash from Bosnian born 
Gavrilo Princip’s gun might well have precipitated war declarations. However, 
alliances and intrigue had already heightened an atmosphere in which powers 
had squared up to one another. 


During the late 19'* and early 20 centuries Europe gradually became 
divided into two distinct groups. Germany, Austria-Hungary and Italy had 
formed the Triple Alliance prompting Britain, France and Russia to establish 
the Triple Entente. In later years Italian interests in Africa began to unsettle 
these groupings. Germany’s wrath was particularly aroused when the Italians 
declared war on Turkey in 1911 over Tripoli. By 1915 the Italians had calculated 
that their interests in Austria would also be advanced by breaking with the 
Triple Alliance and by siding with its enemies. The outcome resulted in two 
new groups: the Central Powers of Germany and Austria-Hungary (to be 
joined soon by Turkey and Bulgaria) and the Allies comprising Britain, France, 
Russia and new member, Italy. In 1917 a later important addition occurred 
with the entry of the United States into the war. Eventually, over twenty 
nations or countries joined the allied cause. Some of these are rarely considered 
in reviews of the conflict; for instance, the achievements of Japan against 
German colonies in the Pacific region. 


In a scene of powerful alliances between major powers, few envisaged the 
consequences of a dispute in 1914 between Austria-Hungary and small Serbia. 
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It led to the first of the world wars, thus confirming the insecurity that had 
lurked for years, despite the cosiness and self- assurance of the Victorian 
parlour or the splendour and pomp of a European court. 


Conflict in the Balkans and Turkish Empire 


A 19" century obsession had hovered concerning the health of the ‘Sick Man 
of Europe’, the Turk. He had been isolated in his comparatively medieval 
world surrounded by empires of increasing industrial and military might. 
What would happen in the impending demise of this antiquated empire and 
the all-precious balance of powers between ambitious nations? Fears of a 
conquering Russia were as vibrant in the confines of embassies as they were 
in the derisory ‘Russian Bear’ songs of the British music hall. 


With Turkey’s colonial rule beginning to disintegrate following the invasion 
of its territory by such a small country as Montenegro in 1912, the disaffected 
Balkan states seized the opportunity to join their audacious neighbour in a rise 
against their mutual overlord. As the Ottoman Empire crumbled on the eve of 
the Great War, the Treaty of London was hastily implemented. It granted 
portions of the Ottoman Empire to the small countries which had challenged 
its authority, namely, Bulgaria, Montenegro, Serbia and Greece. However, in 
the following year Bulgaria lost its newly acquired gains in disputes with the 
emerging countries it had only just supported. Most of Macedonia was 
transferred to Serbia and Greece. The seeds for a rift were thus sown and 
Bulgaria lost little time in forming an alliance with the opposing forces, the 
Central Powers. Bulgaria was rewarded with territorial rights to Montenegro 
by its new powerful colleagues. Such was the confidence of King Ferdinand, 
backed by his strong ally Germany, that he could declare war on Serbia in 1915. 


One country often included as a Balkan country gambled on staying out of 
the war in 1914. Romania had issues with both sides squaring up to war. 
Austria-Hungary possessed Transylvania where three million Romanians 
lived, whereas Bessarabia had been lost to Russia. King Carol 1 believed that 
the war would be over in weeks and that negotiations over territory could wait 
until then. Romania did not declare war on the Central Powers until August 
1916 when the new monarch, King Ferdinand, concluded an agreement with 
the Allies. 


Disquiet in the Austro-Hungarian Empire 


Any image of 19th century Austria being merely a ‘Land of Music’ relaxing 
to the strains of the creative genius of Haydn, Mozart, Schubert, Bruckner, 
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Mahler and the ‘Waltz King’ Strauss, would fail to convey the tensions and 
apprehension of the Viennese. The cultural aspects were matched by imperial 
pride and ambitions which appeared to be endangered by insurrection within 
the subjugated states. Such regions had grown in both confidence and 
militancy. Austria-Hungary’s decaying empire was symbolised in its aged 
monarch, Emperor Francis Joseph. He had ruled Austria since 1848. 


Following the disastrous Austro-Prussian War of 1866, Austria had been 
anxious to strengthen its security with Hungary and had negotiated the Dual 
Monarchy within a year, thereby creating a massive sovereignty for its 
emperor. The Triple Alliance with Italy and Germany had bolstered Austria’s 
position even more. However, by 1890 this alliance began to be weakened by 
France’s growing relationship with Italy. 


The alliance of Austria with Slavonic and diverse neighbours had created an 
unwieldy monarchy. The extreme unrest and agitation among Slavs 
culminated in Serbia’s militant assertion of its own identity. This began to 
alarm not only the imperial strategists surrounding Austria-Hungary’s 
monarch, i.e. those advisors fearful that Serbs living within Austria-Hungary 
would flock to join an independent and nationalistic Serbia, but also the other 
great powers. All observed and fidgeted nervously. When Princip murdered 
the heir to the Austro-Hungarian throne, the Archduke Francis Ferdinand, it 
simply unleashed the lid from a cauldron of hostility and unease. 


The Great War unfurled when the eighty-four years old Francis Joseph 
issued his ultimatum against Serbia following the assassination of his nephew 
and heir to the throne. It was an extreme ultimatum, clearly punitive. 
Diplomacy had failed. The old ruler had not grown wiser with his years and 
when he lay dying in 1916, it was amidst reports of untold carnage and 
devastation. 


Russia and its Peasantry 


Russia had sought to expand its interests in the Balkans during the 19 
century at the expense of Turkey. However, the bloody engagements during 
the Crimean War had undermined the myth of the mighty ‘Russian Bear’. 
Russia’s vulnerability was exposed further in a defeat by Japan in the war of 
1904-5. Russians were shocked. The Tsar’s increasing feeling of insecurity and 
isolation can be assessed partly by a secret and extraordinary meeting with 
the Kaiser at Bj6rk6, Sweden, in 1905. When Russian statesmen examined the 
secret agreement signed with Germany they realised that it amounted to a 
‘dead letter’, owing to Russia’s existing Dual Alliance of 1894 with France. 
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Despite the opulence of Tsar Nicholas’s court and the cultural elegance 
depicted in Russian ballet, the bulk of the country’s citizens were racked by 
poverty and hunger. The famous massacre of protesting peasants on ‘Bloody 
Sunday’ in 1905, when the peasantry strove to improve its position, triggered 
off a series of strikes and riots. Insecurity hovered over a decaying and archaic 
monarchy, unwilling to reform and faced by the sustained agitation of extreme 
socialist groups. Its weakness was personified in its irresolute ruler, Nicholas 
II, a man easily influenced by people such as his autocratic wife, Alexandra. 
With such internal strife, it is clear that the country was in no position to enter 
a European war in 1914. 


German Imperial Ambitions 


The greatest threat to peace in the early 20th Century has frequently been 
attributed to the growing aspirations and militarism of Prussians led by a 
bellicose sovereign. No country exemplified a background of growing 
nationalism more so than Germany. It was intensified by industrial economic 
supremacy. The hitherto balance of powers had been upset by the emergence 
of this new country following the Franco-Prussian War of 1870. Germany’s 
potency unsettled the complacency of existing imperial powers as it began to 
demonstrate an interest in the ‘Scramble for Africa’. The aggressive policies of 
Bismarck clearly indicated an urgency to make up for lost time. 


Much has been made of German militarism extended under Kaiser Wilhelm 
11. While there is no denying militaristic designs, militarism was also vibrant 
elsewhere, including British society. Music hall and parlour songs returned 
frequently to the theme; bandstands echoed rousing marches in town parks; 
children dressed up as Royal Navy sailors and learnt at school about the 
greatest hero of the age, Admiral Lord Nelson. Public schools, which were to 
be the background for the officer class during the Great War, possessed their 
own cadet corps. House systems in many types of schools were named after 
victorious conquerors such as Raleigh, Drake and Nelson; Catholic schools, 
which did not always resort to the saints for models, also adopted the practice. 


As for ‘Kaiser Bill’, he was torn between a fascination and even admiration 
for things British, while expressing a peculiarly deep-rooted hatred for his 
cousin’s country — ‘One cannot have enough hatred for England’ he had 
trumpeted over thirty years before the outbreak of war. Germany was indeed 
blighted by a leader whose manic tendencies can be traced back to what some 
researchers now deem as brain damage suffered as a child.' 
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France: Republican and Royalist Divisions 


France had been humiliated following the Franco-Prussian War of 1870-1871 
when it had lost Alsace and Lorraine to Germany, as well as revenue. 
Furthermore, the country was divided between the Republican and Royalist 
camps which had persisted during Napoleon III’s dynamic reign. The groups 
had survived long after his defeat and demise in the brief war with Germany. 
The division was particularly marked during the Dreyfus Affair, when 
Republicans supported the cause of the Jewish army officer who was on trial 
for treason relating to alleged spying for the Germans. The triumph of the 
Republicans led to the extreme reaction against religious orders and many fled 
overseas. 


A weakened France sought the protection of a formal alliance with an 
ally, its only existing support being the loose Entente Cordiale with Britain. 
Nevertheless, France lost no time in responding to the sudden splurge in 
imperial pomp when European nations competed for African colonisation 
towards the end of the century. Rivalry with Britain for colonial lands delayed 
any strengthening of the understanding with France, which focused instead 
on signing the Dual Alliance with Russia in 1894. It was reinforced much later 
by renewed negotiations with Britain, thus terminating in the Triple Entente 
of 1907. 


Immediately prior to the 1914-18 war, France’s political life had been 
dominated by the success of the socialist parties when they unified under 
the awesome leadership of Jean Jaurés. The latter responded to the threat of 
war by espousing the cause of peace. He called for arbitration, especially 
regarding the hostility between France and Germany. However, the feeling 
of nationalism prevailed over the movement towards democratic socialism. 
When a fanatic assassinated Jaurés on the eve of war the fading flicker of 
peace was extinguished. 


Britain 


Britain had faced fears during much of the 19 century concerning a likely 
vacuum in the inevitable collapse of Turkey. The toppling of this archaic 
power and likely expansion of Russia would threaten sea routes to India and 
the Middle East. There was also the arrival of a new nation-state, Germany, 
with its huge military and industrial potential. This danger was also closer to 
home. 


The age of Lord Salisbury’s ‘splendid isolation’ was now terminated in a 
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1902. It was devised originally as a mechanism to check Russia’s advances 
towards the Pacific, thereby enabling Britain to extend influence into the Pacific 
without the concomitant cost of warships. The Japanese alliance proved later 
to be a crucial link during the Great War, as the Japanese could monitor and 
repulse German movements in the Far East. 


European friendship was reinforced. The ‘entente cordiale’, which had 
developed between France and Britain since the middle of the 19 century, 
became established as the more formal ‘Entente Cordiale’ in 1904. Both 
countries had been able to settle their colonial differences, particularly those 
regarding Egypt and Morocco. Britain was allowed to pursue its Egyptian 
interests while France was granted a free hand in Morocco. This crucial support 
for France enabled it to rebuff the dangers from Germany over the Moroccan 
issue. Although remaining as an understanding rather than a formal agreement, 
the Entente Cordiale amounted to a firmer commitment than the previous 
relationship. The Triple Entente of 1907, which included the old ‘Bear’ Russia, 
must have been welcomed as the final touch in some skilful diplomacy. The 
Entente Cordiale ensured that Britain’s intervention was inevitable once France 
faced danger from German army boots in 1914. However, the immediate cause 
of Britain’s entry into war hinged on a Belgium agreement established by Lord 
Palmerston in 1839. This had been reinforced by Gladstone during the Franco- 
Prussian War. Hence, any threat to Belgium would provoke a response from 
British forces. 


Britain’s hierarchy had also agonised over its more distant imperial problems. 
There was insurrection, including within the precious ‘Jewel in the Crown’, 
India. Nearer home, the thorny Irish question posed a constant irritant. 
However, more insidious and novel dangers were rampant in the indigenous 
society. Organised socialism led to working unions forming alliances, while 
militant women declaimed their political and social rights within a suffragette 
movement. Such was the turmoil generated by the unions that it culminated in 
an incident involving armed police firing revolvers at miners. If imperial Britain 
was shocked at such insurrection, it was even more outraged when protesting 
middle class ladies on hunger strike were forcibly fed in disgraceful 
circumstances behind prison walls. Even the Epsom Derby, with its Royal 
entourage, was unprotected from feminist agitation. On 4th June 1913 Emily 
Davison made her protest and committed suicide by running across the track in 
front of the King’s horse. Faced with such serious threats to Britain’s stability, 
including the shocking behaviour at Curragh, it is understandable that a cynical 
view persisted suggesting that certain members of Parliament actually 
welcomed the prospect of war as a solution to impending domestic anarchy. 
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Ireland and Home Rule 


Ireland, locked into its mission of securing the long-awaited Home Rule, 
appeared to be getting beyond control. Well organised armies were being 
created by hitherto respectable politicians resorting to gun-running on both 
sides of the border. The country threatened to tear itself apart in a division 
between Ulster Volunteers and Irish National Volunteers. Even the loyalty of 
British Army officers had been breached when high ranking officers at Curragh 
broke their oaths in a mutiny over enforcing Home Rule in Ulster. A civil war 
seemed imminent but such internal strife was arrested temporarily by the 
European unrest. Despite an attack by the King’s Own Scottish Borderers on 
alleged gun-running Dubliners in July 1914 which resulted in four deaths and 
fifty wounded, there was no insurrection. The incident appeared to have been 
pardoned one month later on the outbreak of the European war. 


The declaration of war not only prevented any early civil war but shattered 
immediate plans for Home Rule. This was postponed for the duration of the 
European conflict. With support from Redmond and his contingent, Irish 
aggression could be directed at the greater challenge posed by Germany 
against Belgium. The role of the National Volunteers was seen as being crucial 
in providing a body to function as a defensive force, thus allowing the Irish 
based regular forces to leave for the war. With the prospect of eventual Home 
Rule, many judged the European conflict as being not only England’s business 
but a cause to be shouldered by Irishmen and women who, as citizens of a 
nascent independent nation linked to Europe, must meet their wider 
responsibilities.* And so, in the autumnal sun of 1914, hundreds of Irishmen set 
off to the recruiting centres in order to respond to Redmond’s call to arms, 
posing for decades uncertainty regarding the honour of these combatants 
dressed in British khaki. However, not all of the Nationalists followed 
Redmond. Out of his 180,000 men around 10,000 dissented, forming the 
distinctive Irish Volunteers which would soon merge into the IRB and thence 
to the IRA. 


In a background of military rivalry, treaties and changing loyalties, Europe’s 
security rested upon a tinder box. Only a spark was required to release tensions 
and wreck civilisation. Events came to fruition when Gavrilo Princip murdered 
both the Archduke Ferdinand and his wife. Nation now pitted against nation 
in a frenzy of unprecedented mobilisation, creating the mayhem and insecurity 
that strategies and alliances had been devised to prevent. 


1 See M Carter: The Three Emperors. 
2 There is a reputable claim that Home Rule aspirations were never suspended or abandoned for 
a greater cause, but incorporated into the European war activity as a ‘political tool to advance 


Irish politics’. (Fran Brearton: The Great War in Irish Poetry). 


National Recruitment 


The campaign launched by Lord Kitchener at the end of the 1914 summer and 
championed by the press affected city, town and countryside. These were less 
disparate entities than today as creeping suburbs had yet to encroach 
sufficiently to prevent even city residents from walking away into the peace, 
freshness and aromas of the natural world. The rural aspect was a strong 
influence and few recruits would be unacquainted with country ways, most 
having relatives living in Ireland’s vast interior regions. 


Rural dwellers were provided with an acre of land and children would be 
brought up with the daily routine of fetching the cow for milking. They would 
help with rearing calves and looking after poultry. Some may even have 
enjoyed proud ownership of their own kid, as with the McCormack children 
at Kilbeggan. Exploring a country lane alive with bird sounds and darting 
rabbits would be one delightful pastime for children. The late Mary-Jo Scally 
of Kilbeggan remembered her childhood as a period of strolls around the 
district, including longer walks to places like Clara. 


If some of the rural recruits had ventured previously from their small towns 
or hamlets, most would only have remained within their county. Although 
transport had been revolutionized during the last fifty years of the nineteenth 
century with railway journeys enabling distant relations to be accessible, these 
were mostly rare visits, as pay packets would be stretched to meet basic 
provisions, let alone luxuries such as transport. However, the local aspect must 
not be exaggerated, as employment opportunities influenced travelling and 
residency. An awareness of a wider world would also have been extended since 
1850 by the tragedy of the Great Famine. A large percentage of Ireland’s 
population had been yanked from its roots and most citizens could boast of 
relations in venues such as London, Liverpool, Birmingham, Boston, New York, 
Newfoundland, or Sydney. 


The rural element is reflected in the works of the many talented poets who 
emerged during the war. This applies to England as well as Ireland. The poetic 
images remind us of sights familiar to men from fields and woodlands. Nature 
features as a powerful theme in many a poem mulling over early death. Such 
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are the sights to be missed: sunsets, fields, hills and streams. The Great War’s 
rich vein of British poetry stands unique in modern warfare, just as the 
American Civil War inspired so much rousing music. Rupert Brooke, Wilfred 
Owen, Isaac Rosenberg, William Hodgson, Siegfried Sassoon, Edward 
Thomas.... are just a handful of contributors, and most of them died in the 
savage encounters. Another celebrated war poet with powerful images of 
nature, Alan Seeger, was born in America. 


Irish poets helped to swell the legacy. Captain George Duggan from 
Wicklow wrote poetry. The international cross country runner died at Gallipoli 
in August, 1915. Donegal’s Patrick MacGill was another contributor. The 
celebrated politician, writer, academic and poet, Tom Kettle, died on the 
Somme. The most outstanding of the Irish poets was probably Francis 
Ledwidge, a poet familiar to Irish schoolchildren for his poem on Thomas 
MacDonagh. He was born in Slane, in Westmeath’s neighbouring County 
Meath, and died at Passchendaele in 1917. His images speak of nature, a source 
which provides a blessed relief from the 


caters mad alarms 
Of battle, dying moans, and painful breath.! 


Lord Kitchener, Secretary of State for War and one of several Irishmen to 
hold prominent positions during the war, was a hardened realist. He warned of 
a protracted and bloody war and reasoned that the days of the small 
professional army were over. He called for an extended army but rejected the 
Territorial Force as a basis for this expansion (‘a town clerk’s army’) favouring a 
clean approach with a new force of professional volunteers. These were 
identified by the ‘K’ numbers (K1, K2, K3 etc.). Each ‘K’ stood for 100,000 men 
and it was to this army that most of the Irish recruits were attached. One idea of 
Kitchener’s was to attract men from the same towns and workplaces, thereby 
sowing the seeds of comradeship in ‘pals’ battalions’. Hence, peer group 
pressure would play its part in recruitment — a point emphasised by historian, 
David Fitzpatrick. 


It was Kitchener’s foresight that enabled the British Army to replenish its 
numbers when the regular army was extirpated after Ypres in 1914. The 
same applied later when his original ‘New Army’ recruits lost their lives at 
both Gallipoli and at the mauling battle around Loos in September 1915. The 
latter endeavour was a joint British and French offensive bent on ejecting the 
Germans from nearby Lens and its adjacent coal mines. Loos alone saw British 
casualties of around 50,000 with 16,000 deaths. 
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The recruiting campaign appealed mainly to the emotions. The well-known 
poster with the general’s accusatory finger pointing at any reluctant eligible 
onlooker was designed to make him cringe. The formidable image of the hero 
at Omdurman demanded a personal involvement. Posters focused initially on 
depicting Belgium as a small and hapless nation violated by the brutal military 
might of Prussia. They even referred to the raping of nuns. Graphic cartoons 
with bold incontrovertible headlines by men such as Louis Raemaekers of 
Holland focused upon the size of the country suffering the atrocities, thus 
adding to the emotional pitch. ‘Catholic Belgium’ or ‘brave little Belgium’ 
would appear to Irishmen as a country very much like Ireland. 
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THROWN TO THE SWINE 
‘The Martyred Nurse. 





Louis Raemaeker's poster depicting the killing of British nurse - Edith Cavell - in 1915 


The great mission was clearly and vividly delineated by cartoonists, 
newspaper editors and politicians: to defend the freedom of small nations. One 
famous Irishman who had been in Belgium negotiating a deal involving guns 
was clearly spurred on by this moral plea. Tom Kettle? in his article in the Daily 
News stated that it was ‘impossible not to be with Belgium in this struggle’.* He 
now saw Belgium as the immediate exigency. The poet Francis Ledwidge, 
fearing for the future of civilisation itself, voiced similar concerns when enlisting. 
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There are some who underplay the moral drive in recruitment. Yet, the 
propagandists certainly made use of it knowing that the strategy would work. 
The moral duty of assisting ‘poor Belgium’, of acting responsibly and 
performing one’s duty to the country, filled local newspapers and poster 
boards. Whatever the mental conflicts involved, there must have been a 
powerfully moral fibre in their midst. The case of Tom Kettle does not stand 
alone. There are further examples, such as that of Bernard Tyrrell (CR 6350) 
from Clonakilla, County Roscommon. He enlisted in order to ‘fight for the 
freedom of small nations’ according to author, Edward Egan.‘ He was killed on 
the Somme in 1916 as he marched. A shell severed Edward’s head from his 
body. 


Those favoured like Kettle, with both a sound education and the economic 
security which allowed time for ample reflection, could brood upon the moral 
arguments expanded in newspapers. Members of the ruling class, the 
‘Ascendancy’ as they liked to be called, were in the same position. The sons of 
these landed rulers were to pay an expensive price when they pursued the noble 
cause. They included the youthful heirs from all regions of Ireland, including 
those located near the centre of this study. The privileged class was placed in a 
crisis of conscience. Members of the Ascendancy never really fitted snugly into 
their nationality. They were regarded frequently as being alien by both English 
counterparts and by Irish subjects who viewed them as English despite their 
Irish birth. The Irish novelist Elizabeth Bowen was obviously peaked when 
introduced to English people who greeted her with remarks indicating that she 
didn’t ‘sound very Irish’ to them. She would retort that one could be Irish 
without having a brogue. It hints at her uncomfortable position. This dilemma 
emerges in Yeats’s poem linked to pilot, Robert Gregory, from Coole Park in 
County Galway. It was drafted shortly after Gregory’s death in Italy during the 
early days of 1918. The oft-quoted lines read as follows: 


Those that I fight I do not hate 
Those that I guard I do not love.* 


Unlike Yeats’s aristocratic brethren, the everyday Irish recruit in 1914 would 
probably benefit little from the industry of journalists and writers teasing out 
the moral issues. Yet he would be aware of the posters which declaimed the 
horrors in Belgium and elsewhere. Irish Catholics had followed a tradition of 
serving in the British Army. Indeed, it is claimed that most of the Duke of 
Wellington’s men at Waterloo were Irish. With such a tradition few enlistees 
would expect to face resentment at home. Furthermore, the cause had been 
blessed by none other than Redmond. Myles Dungan cites the example of 
Jimmy O’Brien of the Royal Dublin Fusiliers who stated that people were very 
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‘patriotic’ during the early years of the war exuding a good ‘pro-British 
feeling’. He also recalls how Roger Casement was manhandled by Irish 
prisoners in a German camp when he visited for the purpose of recruiting into 
the Irish Brigade. Only a few obliged. The comments from the rest amounted 
to that in addition to being Irish Catholics they had the honour to be British 
soldiers.° Such good relations are also confirmed in a remark by Foreign 
Secretary Sir Edward Grey when he called Ireland, ‘the one bright spot in the 
very dreadful situation’ .” 


It is not difficult to imagine feelings of revulsion and rage in a young lad 
staring at the poster ‘Irishmen! Remember Belgium’. The gory and callousness 
become more dramatic when printed in colour, with the bright orange/red 
and yellow-streaked sky functioning as a backdrop to the picture displaying 
an ugly Prussian brute with his bayonet still dripping with blood. The black 
vulture and shining white costume of the innocent baby lying beside the young 
mother add to the pathos as the triumphant soldier bestrides her, 
disrespectfully. No doubt, such posters contributed substantially to the feelings 
aroused against Germany. 


ENLIST NOW and DEFEND YOURSELVES 


Recruitment Poster - Remember Belgium 
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Anti-German feeling was as strong in Dublin as in London. Catriona Pennell 
underlines the support for the war cause when she cites the number of German 
shops attacked in Dublin. There were also exhortations from prominent figures 
such as the Dean of St. Patrick’s who suggested that Irishwomen should shun 
those who refused to enlist. Redmond had supported the war, trusting in 
promises of eventual Home Rule and he had linked Ireland’s cause to that of 
England’s. However, the uninterested Irish were not universally branded as 
cowards in the manner meted out to conscientious objectors or obdurate 
youths in England. 


There could be problems, nevertheless. Republican sympathies were alive, 
despite Redmond. These repudiated enlistment into any British force, 
including the RIC. The odd incident would occur of a recruit who signed army 
papers, thereby finding himself ostracized by republican sections within the 
family. A handful of Irish names appear on army forms indicating that recruits 
resorted to adopting noms de plume, including men in the Kilbeggan region. 
To steal away to a distant town and enlist in a different name could be one 
way of avoiding trouble. 


Kitchener’s recruiting campaign and the support given by Redmond had 
provided the publicity and moral backing for enlistment. Yet, some joined up 
for reasons peculiar to youths anywhere. The prospect of seeing the world, of 
seeking adventure, appealed naturally to any young man, including the Irish 
labourer shackled to dull and long hours at a distillery or in the fields. In the 
opening pages of his book, Cork’s future hero, Tom Barry, refers to the thrill of 
getting a gun into one’s hands.? 


Jobless youths and the destitute have been traditionally associated with 
enlistment during 1914-1918. These were impoverished times with insecure 
work. Malnutrition was common and health provision inadequate, with most 
large families suffering the death of one child. Dental health was abysmal and 
even a doctor could not be summoned without a fee. On the other hand, army 
life could give the impression of being a secure and fairly well-paid occupation 
as well as offering excitement. John Lucy of the Royal Irish Fusiliers was 
typical of aman who joined up on account of ‘unemployment and the need for 
food’.!° Myles Dungan also refers to Denis Kelly’s RTE interview in which the 
latter declared: ‘I had nothing at home here; there was nothing in it, no work 
or money or nothing.’"! 


The cruel irony in such cases would be that men joined up for security of 
employment only to enter a war front characterised by slaughter. However, it 
is appropriate here to mention that none of the research undertaken in this 
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study has found a link between unemployment and army recruitment, which 
is in keeping with David Fitzpatrick’s assertion that, ‘the groups most likely to 
join up were not the unskilled or unemployed but those with relatively secure, 
well-paid jobs such as skilled workers, clerks and professional men’. 


The shilling a day paid to the enlisted soldier was not an enormous wage 
but it was adequate. When considering comparisons, it needs to be 
remembered that the soldier was usually a young man and once enlisted, no 
longer subjected to the ‘last in, first out’ policy adopted by many employers in 
times of recession. Furthermore, employment was not only guaranteed but 
lodgings, food, clothing and health provision were included. The Irish soldier 
seemed to be more fortunate than his English comrade-in-arms. The ratio of a 
single soldier’s earnings to that of an industrial labourer was far more 
favourable to the Irish soldier. The shilling a day wage was regarded as 
derisory for an Englishman living in a country where the ordinary labourer’s 
average weekly wage was between seventeen and twenty-two shillings and 
the farm labourer’s seventeen.’ It is not surprising that the single English 
soldier is said to have begrudged the fact that his girl could earn more working 
on piecework in a munitions factory. 


Reasons for the initial recruitment can be understood, with all the euphoria 
associated with the cause and opportunity for adventure. However, having 
witnessed the destruction of whole battalions within weeks during the autumn 
of 1914, one would expect some reluctance to follow willingly in the dead 
men’s shoes. An example from the locality is Kilbeggan’s Michael (‘Dawson’) 
McCormack. He joined up one month after his brother, Patrick, had been killed 
in 1915. ‘Dawson’ had been a farm labourer in 1911, the census year. There 
would still have been plenty of harvesting work at the time (September) 
although he could have feared winter unemployment. Michael's other brother, 
Joseph, had also been killed during the previous year. Was there a feeling of 
revenge? Yet, maybe the death of a brother is neither a deterrent nor a stimulus 
for enlistment. Young men seeking adventure seem to drift into risky situations 
regardless, thinking that an accident only happens to the other fellow. 


A further surprise regarding recruiting figures is the number of men who 
joined in 1917 and even later. Many examples occur in this study. One would 
expect that the Dublin events of 1916 and the unpopular attempt to enforce 
enlistment would have stunted recruitment. Apparently, the stories from Ypres, 
Gallipoli, Salonika and the Somme did not dissuade men from continuing to 
don the khaki, even if the numbers were on a declining scale, except for the last 
months of 1918. 


The work of Patrick Callan is revealing, not least of which is his calculation 
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for the total number of Irish recruits and the distribution of numbers for each 
of the war years. In his chart, the total figure of 140,460 recruits is well below 
the number of Irish participants purported as having participated in the war. 
The remaining balance can be attributed to the Irish regulars and reservists. 
The difficult calculation is the number of Irishmen who joined regiments in 
England, either for personal reasons or because they were already working 
there. The most surprising figure in the chart is the one for the last three 
months of war. By then, men were being encouraged in Ireland to enlist into 
non-combative branches at home. Another salient aspect was the chance to 
acquire some technical competence as opportunities arose for entry into both 
the Royal Navy and the rapidly expanding air force." 


Number of Irish recruits during six monthly periods of the war 


Figures calculated by Patrick Callan (British Recruitment in Ireland )° 





Whatever the motives of the soldiers, and they must be seen as being varied 
and sometimes complex, around 250,000 Irishmen found their life styles and 
their experiences transformed drastically when they enlisted and left the little 
world known to them. The death rolls are as disputed as the reasons for 
enlisting, but a number of men calculated at between 35,000 and 50,000 would 
fail to return. 
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Kilbeggan and its Recruits 


While European powers vied against one another or coalesced into powerful 
alliances during the pre-war years, a peaceful rural town in Westmeath must 
have felt untouched by such faraway events. It is doubtful if more than a 
handful of the future Kilbeggan recruits had even heard of some of the countries 
within the boundaries of the Ottoman Empire, countries soon to be trampled 
across by Irish boots. In an age prior to holidaying abroad, it is likely that most 
had never even been across the English Channel. France and Belgium would be 
mere names and Mesopotamia, Montenegro and Herzegovina unheard of, 
except perhaps as words encountered in an advanced spelling test set by an 
exacting schoolteacher. This was an age before television portrayed other lands 
and cultures. It was also a time predating the continuous broadcasting of news 
and opinions. Broadcasting was not established in Ireland until the 1920s. Only 
the keen crystal set listener could avail of the distant crackling radio sounds 
transmitted from abroad. A glance at a paper such as the Westmeath Examiner 
would have been a luxury and the principal source of news beyond local gossip. 


The focus upon a town set in the midlands is by no means exclusive. The 
lives featured would have much in common with thousands of other rural Irish 
inhabitants living at the time of the Great War. Kilbeggan possessed a dominant 
lifeline in one major industry, as with most towns. Whereas nearby Clara was a 
town with life centred upon a Quaker family and their jute and flour mills, 
Kilbeggan’s prosperity lay in the hands of the Lockes. The industry in this case 
was whisky production but the Locke family, unlike the Goodbodys of Clara, 
shared the religion common to their workers. As with Clara, and other Irish 
towns, most of the recruits not participating in the main work of the town 
would have been occupied chiefly on farms, in supporting flour mills, transport 
systems and other ancillary employment linked to the most important local 
product. There were long hours of work, with grinding poverty for those 
unemployed; an existence providing little variety, affording few material 
pleasures and surrounded by drabness. The photo of Kilbeggan (p. 124) 
showing the bakery shop of Agnes Berry, a widow in her fifties by the time of 
the 1901 census, presents a shabby scene. Even the Maxwell Hotel is 
discouraging, with its walls sprayed with the filth from the road and pavement. 
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Andrew Bielenberg reminds us in his study on Locke’s Distillery that as 
many as one hundred and twenty workers earned a wage packet during the best 
days of production around the turn of the century; quite a dependence for work. 
Many of these workers shared the same surnames as the Kilbeggan war victims: 
the names Neill, Nooney, Tormey, McCormack, Hamilton and Lynagh all 
appear on payroll lists during the 1890s and early 1900s. Joseph Tormey, the 
brother of the two Tormeys killed at Ypres, worked at the distillery. One 
employee, Joseph Nooney, father of victim John Nooney, claimed on the 1901 
Census of Ireland that he was a sub-official. Joseph McCormack’s uncle (‘Jody’) 
worked at the distillery for almost fifty years. Anne Hynes, who was courting 
one of the McCormack brothers killed at Ypres, had a father and brother 
working as coopers. Another casualty, Mathias Joseph McManus, was a 
descendant of the McManus family that had produced whisky prior to John 
Locke’s arrival. 


A small town with the bond of a shared religion and a local workplace 
would draw its citizens together in a manner difficult to grasp in later times 
of car ownership. You couldn’t escape from your neighbour in 1900. The 
men and teenagers who enlisted for war were shaped by an experience that 
was both rural and local. The local element is reflected in the recruiting, as 
fourteen of the twenty-three Kilbeggan victims were in, or had transferred 
from, the Prince of Wales’s Leinster Regiment (Royal Canadians) with its 
nearby barracks at Crinkle, Birr. However, to repeat the caveat made in the 
previous chapter, it is easy to over-emphasize the local: Mathias McManus 
joined a New Zealand unit; Daniel Flynn had served in the American Forces, 
while Jim Carey’s brother, Thomas, remained with them. 


The Leinster Regiment (known as the ‘40 Tens’)! gained four VC medals in 
WWI. None came from Offaly or Westmeath. Of the remaining regiments, only 
the Connaught Rangers (‘The Devil’s Own’) had more than one Kilbeggan war 
victim. As many as five enlisted in this regiment with its proud tradition. It 
was a body forever immersed in the thick of WW1 carnage. One of its soldiers 
also earned a VC during the war. 


[ Middlesex Regiment |__| 
[Royal Dublin Fusiliers | 1 __| 
[Royallrish Rifles | _1__| 


The Regiments of the dead soldiers from Kilbeggan 
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During the summer of 1914 all the people of Kilbeggan would have been 
aware of the grave events happening in Europe as they watched many leaving 
their homes for army camps. By the autumn news had spread about the 
transfer of the town’s regular soldiers to France. Within days, the story was 
circulating about Lt. Maurice Dease, an officer in the Royal Fusiliers and son 
of Edmond and Katherine Dease from Levington Park, Mullingar. He had been 
awarded the highest and rarest award for bravery, the Victoria Cross. His 
courageous act of resistance against impossible odds at Mons on 23t August 
1914 cost him his life while also creating his eternal fame. One of the earliest 
VCs of the Great War, he was the first to be awarded the medal posthumously. 


Another officer from the Ascendancy in the midland counties was Captain 
George Arthur Boyd-Rochfort from Middleton Park, Castletown 
Geoghegan. He _ too 
distinguished himself. 
_ | Boyd-Rochfort’s home 

“x was visited regularly by 
| John McCormack, father 
of victims Joe and Pat, 
and his troupe of 
musicians. Like Maurice 
Dease, Captain Boyd - 
Rochfort was to honour 
Westmeath by earning a 
Victoria Cross. Despite 
his courageous act in 
picking up a shell in order to toss it away from his men, unlike Dease, he 
somehow survived. He died in 1940, as another war raged, having held the 
office of Deputy Lieutenant for Westmeath. He was also a renowned polo 
player and horse breeder. 





Levington Park - home of Lt. Maurice Dease 


By late autumn the 
first Kilbeggan death 
prayers were murmured 
for the souls of both 
Christy Neill and Joseph 
McCormack. The next 
four years would bring 
daily tales from around 
the district of the tragic 
deaths of sturdy youth 


i cut down in a moment 
The Boyd Rochfort residence (Middleton Park) at Castletown Geoghegan 
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by a bullet or shellfire. None shocked the Kilbeggan folk more so than that 
fated day in April 1915 when the Tormeys were deprived forever of their two 
sons. Both had expired within an hour or so at Ypres. 


The early death of Lieutenant Dease may have contributed to the enthusiasm 
evident in his uncle’s support for the war in such newspapers as the Westmeath 
Examiner and The Midland Reporter and Westmeath Nationalist of April 1st 1915. 
Major Gerard Dease was the High Sheriff of Westmeath. No one campaigned 
more energetically in the recruiting campaign for this part of Ireland, and his 
exhortations appeared regularly. The article in The Midland Reporter on part of 
his talk to the National Volunteers at Oldcastle shows a desire to placate some 
obvious fears in the audience before winning them over. While agreeing that 
there were many men who could not and must not be released from any 
important work, he added that there were, nevertheless, a number of young 
men who could be recruited. Having received a cheer from the audience, he 
now hammered home his real message: that anyone who shirked such a 
responsibility was a coward and a traitor. 


The same newspaper was packed during 1915 with a number of block adverts 
from the Department of Recruiting for Ireland. Volunteers were needed to 
replenish the losses of 1914. The British Expeditionary Force had been light 
in numbers and it was clear that a large number of volunteers were required 
both to restore losses and to expand the army. One of the earliest posters was 
the well-known picture featuring the Victoria Cross hero, Michael O'Leary, of 
the Irish Guards. It appeared in The Midland Reporter, April 22nd 1915, with 
its appeal to bravery, manliness and pride in an Irish tradition. 


Lads in the midlands were thus subjected to the same pressures as in 
Dublin. A particularly cunning poster is the one which attempted to transfer 
the challenge to the soldier via his girl friend. It is addressed to the young 
women of Ireland, asking them if their best boy is in khaki and if not, then 
they should question this. It ends: ‘If he does not think that you and your 
country are worth fighting for —- do you think he is worthy of you?’ 


Recruitment continued, despite the initial waves of death, although not on 
the scale as the first six months of war. Kilbeggan recruitment resembled the 
trend generally. The surprising national figure for late entry into the war is also 
evident in this region of Ireland, especially for 1917. The sense of adventure 
might well arouse the young man but what was the attraction in material 
terms for the mature Kilbeggan man? It is necessary to compare alternatives 
when considering the material reasons for Kilbeggan men joining the army. 
The Workmen’s Accounts for Locke’s Distillery show that they 
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AN IRISH HERO! 


LIRISHMAN DEFEATS 
10 GERMANS. 


‘An Iri ae pls: 
oe ed by of the 
ard, Trin: ty College Dublin 


SERGEANT 


gee om izary.Vc. 


HAVE You NO a TO aire ioe canal 
BRAVERY OF YOUR FELLOW COUNTRYMAN 








Recruitment Poster - Michael O' Leary - vc 
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would have earned ten shillings a week.? For those unable to gain employment 
in the distillery, local mills, the harbour or few small businesses, there was 
only the prospect of farm labouring, which often amounted to seasonal work. 
The army pay of one shilling a day for a single soldier compared favourably 
with Locke’s wages and it was guaranteed. Material rewards for the army 
man were ample when considering the additional benefits of clothing, food 
and health provision. The army records for the area show recruits receiving 
dental attention, perhaps for the first time ever. A married man’s allowance 
would present an even more attractive proposition. 


The victims from Kilbeggan came principally from the Catholic labouring 
classes. However, one was a postal worker; another, a clerk at the petty court. 
The clerk, Daniel Flynn, a single man in his thirties, held the highest rank 
among the victims, that of acting sergeant. He could have been an officer but 
refused the offer, preferring the company of the ranks. Most of the casualties 
were members of Kitchener’s New Army, whether from the earlier volunteers 
among the K1, K2 and K3 groups formed in August 1914 or the later batches 
which eventually numbered up to the K6 army. The old 10th (Irish) Division 
had been part of the K1 recruitment while the 16th was within the K2 and later 
groups. It is difficult when examining this small group to decide on any notion 
of the ‘typical recruit’. Any stereotypical image resembling a somewhat rash 
youth rushing off to an infantry unit to become fodder for the British Army is 
invalidated. Christy Neill, Michael McCormack and the Tormeys were all over 
twenty-five. Daniel Flynn, Mathias McManus, James Nannery, Patrick Neill 
and Michael Tiernan were over thirty, with Joseph Tierney in his forties. Yet, 
the Kilbeggan death list represents a truth in that it is comprised of infantry 
units. It was certainly this section which bore the greatest loss. 


An examination of both the British Army WW1 Service Records of 1914-20 
(WO 363) and the British Army WW1 Pension Records of 1914-1920 (WO 
364) is important for a more accurate assessment of recruitment.? A handful 
of Kilbeggan men who survived the war appears in these records and it will 
be appropriate to record their significant details briefly, before extending the 
study to draw comparisons with recruits from other small towns and villages. 
The Kilbeggan survivors who feature in army papers for the period are also 
mainly infantry soldiers, although three were attached to the Royal Engineers. 
All were labourers unless indicated otherwise. 


James Crinnion (IG 2236) was a married carpenter with one son, James 
Joseph.* He married his wife, Mary Dowell, in 1911 during his military service. 
James had been among the earliest recruits to the Irish Guards, joining up in 
1905 at the age of twenty-three. Hence, he would have been thirty-two at the 
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start of hostilities. He was part of the British Expeditionary Force (BEF) that 
went to France in 1914, 1916 and 1917. He survived the war and appeared to 
have only suffered slight right hand damage as a result of gun shot wounds in 
1914. However, lumbago and bronchitis had led to his discharge in 1918. He 
was awarded the Victory, British War Medal and the 1914 Star complete with 
the clasp that showed he had been under fire. 


Sergeant John Doherty (CR 5845) was another older Kilbeggan soldier from 
Main Street. He had joined the Leinsters in 1896 at eighteen, which means that 
he was thirty-six at the start of WW1. He listed his parents, James and Ida, as 
next of kin as he remained unmarried. James Doherty was a sergeant in the RIC 
and had moved from Donegal. James and his Mayo born wife had produced a 
balanced family with three boys and three girls. As with Thomas Green and 
Roger Lynam, John had a few lively sessions with the military police but it 
didn’t bar him from promotion. He would have been a war-wearied man by 
1919. He had served in the Boer War, in Mesopotamia in 1915-1916, and in 
France. He spent a brief period in India in 1916-1917 before returning to the 
Middle East and thence to France once more in 1918. He earned the Victory, 
British War Medal and the 1914 Star. 


Patrick Doonan (RS 4159) was a fireman working in Cumbernauld, 
Sterling. He had been with the militia in Westmeath for ten years prior to the 
war period. A married man with two children, he was thirty-eight when re- 
enlisting in 1914 into the most senior regiment in the British Army, the Royal 
Scots (the Royal Regiment). He had received a communication from the Irish 
Guards but probably joined the Royal Scots on account of his residency. 
However, he lasted barely two months as he was discharged with varicose 
veins. 


William Doonan (IG 2722) had been recruited in 1907 at twenty-two. He 
was the son of a delph (delf) dealer from Fermanagh who had been fifty-five 
when William was born. There were two brothers and two sisters in the family 
which lived at No. 2 Tullamore Road. It is revealing to learn that William’s 
father, James, unlike his wife, Anne, who was fourteen years younger, could 
not read or write — a statement which appears regularly on census pages for 
older people of the times. William married Mary Condron from Rahugh shortly 
before the war but was discharged early in 1914 with a medical condition 
which made him unsuitable for army service. 


A person can imagine Bernard Finn and Patrick Fallon having a chat at work 
or in a pub about joining up for the war. They were elderly men for soldiers. 
They worked in nearby quarries and both unmarried men lived with their 
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mothers in Kilbeggan. Patrick Fallon (RE 279107) was forty-five when 
recruited. He joined up during 1917, three days after Bernard. Only five digits 
separate their numbers. Patrick stated that he had no previous experience of 
army life but some papers indicate that he had been attached to the militia. He 
lived with his mother, Alice, in Harbour Road, Kilbeggan. His army record 
describes him as an excellent soldier but his service was brought to a hasty 
end when he was pensioned off with back and leg strains. He was granted a 
weekly pension of eight shillings and threepence. 


Bernard Finn (RE 279102) lived in Main Street and later in Meadow Park. 
He entered an age of thirty-six on his papers, although some medical forms 
state that he was thirty-two. Another contradicts this and shows him to be 
forty-five. He appears to have been a man of many ages. Census records for 
1901 indicate that he was sixteen but ten years later he is entered as being 
twenty-four. He chose his brother, John Finn, who was living in Clara, as his 
next-of-kin. As with Patrick Fallon, it was a matter of the army matching his 
skills perfectly for the task ahead. He was attached to the quarrying section 
of the Royal Engineers with Patrick Fallon. Bernard suffered many ailments 
during his service, including typhoid, before being discharged during 1918. 


Hugh Frayne (RE 100643) was another member of the Royal Engineers. He 
was an unmarried blacksmith of thirty-five from the Derrygolan district of 
Kilbeggan with a sister Lizzie, the manageress of Hayes Hotel in Tullamore 
named as next-of-kin. He had no previous army experience but was plunged 
into war almost immediately when sent to France in 1915. He was awarded the 
Victory Medal, the British War Medal and the 1915 Star. In later years he lived 
in the town. 


Lance-Sergeant Roger (‘Rodger’) Lynam (Connaught Rangers, 1106) was 
the son of the tailor, R. Lynam of Kilbeggan. He wrote his name several times 
as ‘Rodger’ on the army forms which appear in the WO 364 Pension Records. 
He had served as an apprentice to his father’s trade before soldiering with the 
‘Devil’s Own’ from 1884 when aged nineteen. He served in India for six years. 
Roger joined up again in 1915 with the Nottinghamshire and Derbyshire 
Regiment (Sherwood Foresters) stating on his papers that he was of no fixed 
abode. He was unmarried and forty-four years old at the time. He named his 
sister, Mrs Clarke of Dublin, as next-of-kin. Catherine had married a butcher, 
Christopher Clarke, and her father Roger (aged seventy-five) was also residing 
at the premises in Patrick Street in 1911. Despite odd problems of drunkenness 
and resisting arrest, Roger rose to the rank of lance sergeant and saw action in 
France during 1915 and later at Gallipoli and Salonika. He was plagued with 
sciatica and rheumatism and was granted a pension. By 1919 he had returned 
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to Kilbeggan with the Victory Medal, British War Medal and the 1915 Star. 


L/ Corporal James Maloney (L 3/7087) was one of many soldiers forced into 
war by the terms of a previous service which had started in 1903. Such soldiers 
could be placed on reserve for twelve years. The records show that as many as 
54% of the recruits from the towns examined belonged to this category. Military 
life was, indeed, very much part of the Irish scene in the years prior to the 
1914-1918 war and it could last far longer than a raw recruit could anticipate. 
James had moved to Galway, the birth place of his wife, Mary Hurley, and it 
was here that their two boys and a girl were baptised. There is an entry on the 
army record’s next-of-kin section for Mary Hughes, mother, living at 
Newtownsmith, Galway, but it has been crossed out. The family moved back 
into the Kilbeggan district in 1914 residing at nearby Horseleap. James was 
credited with a very good service record but was discharged in 1916 at thirty- 
seven for being no longer fit. The character notes read, ‘clean, steady, 
industrious, reliable and sober man’. His war service appears to have been at 
home. No details are available regarding any pension. 


John McCormick, spelt with the letter ‘i’ (South Lancashire Regiment 12760) 
had joined his unit in 1914 with no previous experience. He was twenty-six 
years old and only five feet and three inches in height which made him 
almost eligible for a bantam regiment. He had moved to Lancashire and had 
married a local girl, Mary. John was a member of the 15th Transport Workers 
Battalion of his Lancashire regiment. He was dismissed with poor eyesight 
shortly after enlisting. The army described him as ‘a steady man’. 


Company Sgt. Major Richard Redding (KRIH 5637/ IG 1628) was born in 
Ballymore, according to army records. His parents, Richard and Catherine 
(Kate) and elder brother, Thomas, had all been born in Wicklow. The family 
were members of the Church of Ireland. Richard, senior, is shown on the 
Census of Ireland 1911 as a seventy-year-old farmer with his wife Kate at 
sixty-five. The farm at Rahugh, Kilbeggan, appeared to be managed by their 
thirty-seven years old married son, Thomas. There is no trace of the younger 
son, Richard, at this time despite a statement in 1909 on army discharge records 
claiming that he desired to farm at Rahugh, Kilbeggan. 


Richard Redding began his army life in 1902 at eighteen. He had been 
apprenticed to the Goodbody family at Clara as a mechanic but only 
completed three years. His father paid £10 for an army discharge shortly after 
Richard’s enlistment. The unsettled Richard showed that he was willing to try 
the army once again and soon rejoined, although with a different regiment, 
the Irish Guards. He was transferred to the reserves in 1909, stating that he 
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wished to become a farmer. In 1914 he was mobilized in London and rejoined 
the 2nd Bn. Irish Guards, being promoted rapidly to the rank of sergeant and 
then to CSM. His war service was spent in Britain, probably as an instructor, 
since he had been attached to the staff section previously as a qualified 
instructor in musketry. He was allowed to leave in 1916 with a pension once 
the period of his contract had expired. If he did not continue with farming, 
then he may have practised as a chiropodist, seeing that he had completed a 
course in 1906. 


The names of other Kilbeggan survivors have been mentioned by the town’s 
residents and they also occur in local history books. Ned and Jack Brewer, Jack 
Carroll, Tom Bohan and Joe Neill are among them. Unfortunately, it seems that 
their papers have not survived in the few available WO 363 /364 records. There 
are medal records bearing names like these but such records do not normally 
include addresses or even counties. Without an army reference number it is 
impossible to search further. Details of one survivor, Michael (‘Dawson’) 
McCormack, have only emerged recently. He was a brother of the two 
McCormack lads killed at Ypres and is an unusual case in that he was the only 
soldier from anywhere in the area who joined the military police. 


Vigilance is required when examining army records. The British Army WW1 
Pension Records 1914-1920, as with the Service Records, extend beyond the 
war years. Hence, not every name can be assumed as being a soldier with war 
service. An example is presented in the pension record for a man outside the 
Kilbeggan area, Thomas Yourell of the Royal Army Service Corps (163221).° 
He was born as late as 1902 and came from Moate. He only enlisted in 1920, 
that is, two years after the conclusion of WW1. Yourell was discharged within 
weeks of joining. 


A few of the papers in the British Army WW1 Pension Records of 1914-1920 
also raise eyebrows regarding age.° A most surprising entry is the document 
concerning William Joseph Gaffey, an unmarried farmer born around 1853 in 
Kilbeggan. He was obviously a skilled horseman, being a member of the Ist 
King’s Dragoon Guards (No.1507). His record is difficult to read and there 
are no papers concerning his later recruitment following a discharge in 1905. 
His birth date confirms that he would have been sixty at the start of WW1. 
However, there are instances of men in their sixties contributing to the war 
effort as depot workers based at home or even functioning as batmen. It could 
be that Gaffey joined a different unit with a new number and that the papers 
have been destroyed. There also appear to be no WW1 medals for Gaffey. 


Thomas Greene (1033 or 1038) was born in Kilbeggan around 1850 but left 
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Army Form B. 64. 
CONFIDENTIAL. eas 
VONFIDENTIAL, 
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22 APR 1812 
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SEED Distr 
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A stamped and dimetod yope 
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Has he ever been employed by you? Ifs0, please state— 
(a) The capacity in which you employed him, 
(0) How long he was in your employment. 


(c) The approximate date of his leaving your 





employment, 


(d) The reason for his leaving. 
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with him, and for how long. 





Tfhe has not been employed by you, do you know, 
or have you heard, whother he has been in any 
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As to his character, to the best of your belief, is he— 


(a) Sober? 





(4) Honest ? 
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Has he to your knowledge, or have you ever heard, 
that he has served in the Army, Navy, Royal 
Marines, Militia, Special Reserve, ‘Territorial Force, 
Imperial Yeomanry, or Volunteers? If go, please 
state which. 





Is he married or single ? 
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Joseph McCormack's Reference 
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the army long before the war. The record covers the years from 1876 to the 
early days of the nineteenth century. He was not unusual in adopting an 
alias. He called himself ‘Corrigan’ or perhaps ‘Parrigan’. His offences and 
punishments during this period are as serious as they are numerous and suggest 
psychological defects which would have been handled differently today. In 
1914 his age would have been sixty-four. No entry appears on the surviving 
papers to link him to the war, yet his name is contained in the British Army 
WWI Service Records 1914-1920. There is a Thomas Greene on the medal 
rolls but there is no evidence that it is the same person. 


Insight into the state of the older infantry soldier emerges in Captain Dunn’s 
war narrations.’ He confirms that men well over forty even helped to fill the 
ranks of this sector; one of his infantry ranks was fifty-three. As expected, Dunn 
comments that soldiering ordeals were not undertaken without complaints 
from the unfortunate veterans. Moans about long exhausting marches were 
frequent, complaints about rheumatism likewise. It was not an environment 
for a middle aged man, let alone one of pensionable years. 


Unfortunately, Joseph McCormack is the only one of the victims with full 
service record papers. Some of Daniel Flynn’s papers survive but are too badly 
burnt to provide much information. Joseph belonged to the Irish Guards. All 
papers relating to members of Guards were retained by their regiments. 
Consequently, they were not damaged in the WW2 bombing. Joseph’s reference 
was among the items. It was obtained in 1910 from the RIC barracks, thus 
indicating that a recommendation was usually required for an army recruit. 
How different the situation from 1914 onwards! When unpleasant duty 
beckons, all are welcomed. 


1The nickname ‘40 Tens’ was earned during an incident in India during the previous century. On 
that occasion the men had been assembled one night during an emergency. Shouting out their 
numbers from 1 to 50, the fiftieth, apparently intoxicated, yelled out ‘Forty ten!’ 

2 Documents Ms 20055, 20056, 20276 at the National Library relate to wages and payrolls. 

3 These are currently available on the web page Ancestry.co.uk. They have been reproduced in 
association with the National Archives, London. 

+See Appendix 2 for regimental abbreviations. 

5 This example also shows the mistake of following the common practice of referring to the WO 
364 documents as pension records. Most of the files are but they are strictly a collection of files 
which were not burnt. 

6 Army records viewed on Ancestry.co.uk. 


7J.C. Dunn: The War the Infantry Knew 1914-1919 (Cardinal —Sphere Books, 1989). 


Recruitment in the Neighbourhood 


Extending the study to bordering districts presents a more authentic account 
of the war recruit from the midlands. Soldiers from the large towns of 
Athlone, Edenderry, Mullingar and Tullamore are excluded, except for three 
brief references, as the extensive information available for such places provides 
sufficient material for books on each town. The examination of around two 
hundred cases studied in various locations in the midlands reveals the following 
facts about the age groups: 


17-25 30-40 40-50 50+ 


Age on enlisting for war 39% 41% 17% 3% 


Age at which victims killed 63% 32% 4% - 


The conclusions from this very limited study might indicate that the older 
man ‘knew how to keep his head down’, as one veteran explained. The 
casualties suffered by the youngest group are truly shocking. Most of the over 
forties studied served at home and this would clearly contribute to the low 
figure among casualties. It is also worth noting that the young recruits were 
usually despatched to infantry units. The enlisting age figure for the 30-40 age 
group is surprising but it is important to reiterate that this is a limited sample. 


The district records also provide examples of men enlisting for moral 
reasons, thus supporting a theme raised in Chapter 2. The quotation from a 
King’s County Chronicle clip of 18th May 1916 about nineteen-year-old Thomas 
Holohan (RDF 1/ 16348)! from Kilbride mentions that he heard the ‘call of 
duty.....and with him to hear the call was to obey’. Thomas, the son of a clerk 
at the petty assizes and a lad with literary talents who had won an essay prize, 
was killed at Gallipoli. The newspaper’s account refers to his popularity as 
well as his intelligence and integrity. Kilbeggan’s Dan Flynn, another person 
associated with the courts, was also credited with enlisting for moral reasons 
(Westmeath Examiner, 8th January 1916). 
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Scrutinizing the files suggests that the generally held idea seems correct — 
that the majority of casualties came from the infantry ranks. The infantry 
comprised 90% of the deaths, the artillery 6% and other units 4%. The WO 363 
Service Records and the WO 364 Pension Records indicate that 76% of men 
were recruited to the infantry, 12% to artillery units and 12% elsewhere. Most 
of the recruits studied in all records came from the labouring classes. Whereas 
there are many examples from an array of occupations, nevertheless, the 
descriptions ‘farm labourer’ and ‘labourer’ appear with boring regularity. This 
might be expected in an examination of a predominantly rural area. However, 
it is worth recalling David Fitzpatrick’s assertion quoted in Chapter 2 that 
regarding recruitment generally, skilled and professional workers tended to 
fill the ranks. 


The local influence dominated when recruiting into infantry units, as at 
Kilbeggan. In the death list for neighbouring towns, 32% of recruits joined the 
Leinster Regiment, 14% the Connaught Rangers with 13% attached to the Irish 
Guards. The next most common regiments were the Royal Dublin Fusiliers, 
the Royal Irish Rifles and the Royal Irish Fusiliers. The total service and 
pension records reveal a similar order. 30% of all recruits had listed into the 
Leinsters, 22% the Connaughts and 13% the Irish Guards. 


The records from the surrounding towns provide several examples of men 
being recruited into artillery sections. Not all of these gunners came home. 
Thomas Deehan (RGA 62520) from Kilbeggan’s nearby hamlet at Durrow was 
killed on the Somme in July 1916. The other casualty from Durrow (King’s 
County) died during the following year, but he chose a machine gun for his 
means of warfare. Tom Joughin (MGC 105468) has been referred to as a mere 
youth who died at seventeen in some accounts. However Tom Joughin, a miller 
and farmer’s youngest son from a Church of Ireland background, was twenty- 
seven when he died. The Census of Ireland for Ballyduff , Durrow, shows Tom 
as an eleven-year-old resident in 1901, and as twenty-one in 1911. Typically of 
these times, William Alfred Joughin, farmer and owner of Ballyduff Mill, had 
fathered many children (twelve) but two had died by 1911. His wife is shown as 
Anney on the 1911 census image but as Mary Jane on the earlier one. 


1917 saw the demise of two more gunners, Luke Borrows (RGA 28023) and 
Sgt. Charles Murphy (RGA 17825). Both were from Clara. In the final year of 
the war another gunner, nineteen years old Samuel Bond (RFA 119903) from 
Rahan died tragically. It was a heart-rending story and must have caused 
untold distress to his parents, Samuel and Margaret, as well as the other 
children. An artillery gun’s wheel ran over Sam during a practice in Norfolk. 
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His father was an RIC officer who served later in Shinrone, Co. Offaly, before 
moving to Clonmel, Co. Tipperary. The incident enables one to appreciate how 
precarious the situation would be for artillery crew operating in the treacherous 
mud of Passchendaele when horses couldn’t even keep their feet. Artillery crew 
members William Cully (RFA 119649) aged twenty-one from Gainestown and 
Martin Duffy (RGA 160798) from Tyrrellspass, also died in 1918, while Clara 
suffered further losses with the demise of Joseph Kelly (RFA 248416) and thirty- 
six years old John George Robbins (RFA 238820). It appears that Robbins had 
recently married and moved to Bootle, Liverpool, where his wife resided. Irish 
census records for 1911 show him still living at Kilmucklin, Clara, with parents 
Michael and Teresa (née Lynam). He is recorded as an unmarried farmer’s son, 
but with an age of twenty-six. The age does not match the army record showing 
his death in 1918 at thirty-six. 


Soldiers not directly involved in fighting units were not immune from shell or 
sniper fire. Michael Doyle from Clara (RE 40060) was killed in France in 1915 at 
the age of thirty-one. His fellow citizen, Patrick Joseph Maguire (RASC 341206) 
lost his life in East Africa three years later, whereas James Robbins (RASC 
359369), another man from Clara and one who appears to have moved to the 
Ormskirk region of Lancashire, was badly wounded. He failed to survive an 
operation at Liverpool Hospital and his remains were transported to Clara for 
burial in 1919. It is pitiful to realise that as many soldiers died from their 
wounds as those who were killed outright. The benefits from Alexander 
Fleming's great discovery of penicillin were twenty years away. Another RASC 
soldier, Peter McDonald from Rahan (102018), was allowed to die during the 
catastrophic year of 1916 in more peaceful circumstances. He joined the few 
who died at home.” 


The table below of large and small communities in the midlands is included 
for a comparison. This study has used information on smaller communities 
within a distance of fifteen miles of Kilbeggan. Although recruits from the large 
towns have been excluded in comparisons, save for a handful of exceptions, 
they are included in the death list here as a matter of interest. The figures 
represent those either born in the town or born elsewhere and residing at the 
time of enlistment. The sources for the chart are mainly from the Findmypast.com 
(2007) and Ancestry.co.uk (2008) websites. Both use material based upon the 
book UK Soldiers Died in the Great War 1914-1918. The Ancestry searches are 
denoted by a star*. 
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Number of deaths according to birthplace and residency from a selection of 
adjacent towns and townlands: 





Reasons for Adjustments 


Ballycumber: Patrick Kenny, born in Ballinahown and eldest son of Michael and 
Bridget, lived at Ballycumber and is shown on both the 1901 and 1911 census forms 
for the town, but he was not listed as resident at time of registration. 

n.b. Dennis Coffey (L 6008) was born in Dublin but is shown on the Ancestry list as 
he enlisted in Ballycumber. He has not been included here as there is no trace of any 
residency. 
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Clara: Original records stated Clare, Co. Offaly, instead of Clara, for four members. 
Joseph Hill has also been included. He was born in Athlone and resided in Clara for 
most of his life, but was not resident at the time of his registration. Michael Tiernan 
has been included in the Kilbeggan figure, the town of his birth, even though most of 
his life was spent in Clara. 


Edenderry: Notley Coburn (2/L 6311) Patrick Hussey (2/L 3600) and Thomas Sproule 
(R.Inn. F. 6311) were all born elsewhere but are included in the Ancestry search as 
they enlisted in Edenderry. They have not been added to the findmypast search result 
as no link is evident for residency. 


Gainestown: Patrick Kelly was placed on a Garnstown (sic) Co. Westmeath list. Some 
of the other names are shown on Gainstown, Westmeath. 


Kilbeggan: 

i. James Doonan was found on a Kilneggan (sic) list, Robert O’Grady likewise. 

ii. Simon Fagan had lived in Kilbeggan but moved to Dublin just before the war. 

itt. Joseph Hamilton was on the Kelbeggan (sic) list. 

iv. Joseph McCormack was born in Kilbride but moved into Kilbeggan. At the start of 
WW1I he was not resident in Kilbeggan but with the Irish Guards as a regular soldier. 
v. Mathias McManus, born in Kilbeggan, is classified as a Commonwealth soldier 
serving with the New Zealand forces. 


Kilbride: Six were found under a search for Kilbridge, Co. Offaly. 


Kinnegad: 

John Keogh who resided in Kinnegad has been placed on the Milltownpass list instead; 
it was his birth place. Thomas Swords and Joseph Turner have been added to the 
Kinnegad results. 


Moate: James Connolly has been included as he was found on Moyte, Co. Meath. 
Newtownlow: Record found under Newtown, Westmeath. 


Philipstown: Two names were found in a Phillipstown search. Thomas Foy has been 
added. He served with US forces. Sgt. James Rose has also been included. Born at 
Clonmel, he spent most of his life at Barnane, Philipstown, although he does not appear 
as having been resident there when enlisting. 


Rahan: Captain Gerrard Loundes Edward Sherlock has been added. It is not sure 
whether he was born at Rahan Lodge, the home of his parents, or where he resided at 
the time. 
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Tyrrellspass: Several variations occur — Tyreels Pass, Tyrrelspass etc... 


n.b. Searches for Ballinagar, Ballymore, Castletown Geoghegan , Crogan, Gaybrook 
and Rosemount have failed to produce any death references. John Monks (7/RIR 6339 
or 6399) who was born in India, appears on GWGC records with a wife (Annie) in 
Croghan, Daingean, but no trace of the family seems to appear on census records. He 
has not been included here. 


It was decided to include both birth and residency options where possible 
as the aggregate would represent a town’s true loss. People miss and grieve 
their dead neighbours irrespective of where they were born. Hence, a person 
born in Moate and another born in Glasgow, but who had moved into Moate 
before the war, would both be on the death losses for Moate. This obviously 
makes a difference to figures such as those in the Irish Memorial Records 
which only consider birth. The decision to include residency complicates 
matters when the relevant towns for birth and residency are both subjects of a 
study. This occurs in the case of Michael Tiernan — see the above note on Clara. 


Difficulty also occurs with the parish of Kilbride. Clara is shown on the 1911 
Census of Ireland as a District Electoral Division with Kilbride as one of its 
townlands. Some soldiers filled in ‘Kilbride near Clara’ as their birth places on 
attestation forms, such as George Ruxton (5731), while most appear to have 
written ‘Kilbride, King’s County’. One soldier, Arthur Meigh, who joined the 
4 Queen’s Own Hussars mentioned Kilbride, Tullamore. Kilbride-Tullamore 
sometimes occurs on older documents as the name for Tullamore just as 
Kilbride-Langan is used as the old name for Clara. The origins for confusion lay 
with the old adjacent baronies of Ballycowan and Kilcoursey which contained a 
Kilbride parish for each barony. At the time of research the Find my past.com 
search stated that Arthur Meigh’s birth place was ‘Kilbride, Tullamore’ and 
entered him on a Tullamore list, but the website also placed him on a Kilbride 
list. On the other hand, John Murray (18927) 1st Bn. King’s Own Scottish 
Borderers, is also listed as ‘Kilbride, Tullamore’ in a birth search and is only 
shown on the Kilbride list. The unfortunate Arthur Meigh (Hussars 4/9970) 
lived in Tullamore in 1911 with his uncle, a seventy-year-old plasterer. Meigh 
died in France of wounds in May 1915, aged nineteen. John Murray, who had 
moved to Scotland, was killed on the worst day ever for the British Army, the 
opening day of the Battle of the Somme, 1*July 1916. 


Details about another John Murray (1/L 9900) who came from Clara are 
sketchy but certainly of interest. Census items show the Murray family, 
Edward and Charlotte together with five children, living at Higher Tullamore, 
Clara, during 1911. Two of the original seven children had died. John is not 
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mentioned; neither does he appear on the 1901 census; nor is John Murray’s 
name actually mentioned in an interesting item found by Tom Burnell in a 
newspaper for June 1915. It reported that a younger brother, Frederick Murray, 
who would have been 17/18 years old, was brought to court on account of 
what appeared to be salmon poaching. It was revealed to the court that 
Frederick had a brother who had been killed only weeks earlier. Sympathy 
was shown and Frederick was fined only half the amount of his accomplice. It 
was the only good fortune that came from his brother’s sad end. Frederick was 
prompted by the judge to join the army. The culprit expressed willingness to 
comply but no records can be found for any enlistment.’ 


The death figure for Tullamore is low when compared to Mullingar, 
Athlone and even Birr, although it would be bolstered if some of the nearly 
fifty Kilbride deaths were allocated to the town. On the other hand, the death 
total for the small town of nearby Clara is quite high and these only include 
entries which specifically refer to Clara. They could be higher. Yet even forty 
odd victims would have been some disturbance to such a small town, both 
socially and emotionally. If extrapolated, using a calculation that death figures 
represent 15%-20% of the Irish enlistees, then even this death figure would 
suggest a high number of recruits. 


It appears that the Goodbody family with its link to the pacifist Society of 
Friends had little influence on recruitment in Clara. Neither were they spared 
the pain of war. James Perry Goodbody JP and his wife Sophia (née Richardson) 
suffered the loss of their stepson. Second Lieutenant Archibald Warner, born at 
Waddon, Croydon, was killed on the first day of the Somme offensive in 1916. 
He had married the Goodbodys’ daughter, Norah Elizabeth, in September 1914. 
She would have been twenty - three and Archibald, thirty. He was born into a 
Quaker family, the son of an iron founder at Croydon, and attended a Quaker 
school in Berkshire. It is fascinating that a member of the Society of Friends 
joined such a unit as the London Rifle Brigade. The usual tendency for Quakers 
was to contribute by engaging in relief work, including the medical section of 
the army. Two of Archibald’s brothers, Evan and Bertram, also joined the 5 
Battalion London Rifle Brigade. The three sons were all killed. It would have 
been devastating for both the Warner and Goodbody families. Norah 
Elizabeth’s dead husband had qualified as a solicitor in London. He had been 
devoted to sport, both in participating and with its organisation. He had thrived 
at water polo, captained the rowing team at Queen’s College, Cambridge, and 
also led the Reigate football team. Although Norah married Llewellyn Marriage 
(correct surname) five years later, she chose to retain the name of Warner as her 
married name. 
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Besides numerous farm labourers being among the neighbouring rural 
recruits, there were also gardeners, grooms, horse trainers and several 
blacksmiths. The other occupations came from an array of jobs — bakers, 
carpenters, clerks, commercial travellers, cotton weavers and furnace workers. 
Those in the latter two categories had sought work in England. There were 
also different types of fitters, including a grate fitter, Joseph Coleman (6049) 
from Newtownlow, who had moved to Perth, Scotland, and who was killed in 
action in 1917. A fireman, an ironmonger, a few mechanics, publicans, railway 
workers, RIC officials, saw mill operators, shoemakers, timber merchants, 
tailors, tinsmiths, commercial travellers, waiters and vehicle drivers, are all 
included. 


Married men are well represented in the army records and amount to one 
third of the total. Some had several young children. Moate’s Martin 
McCormack (CR 609) fathered as many as five; likewise, Patrick Reilly (L 1597) 
from the same town and Nicholas Sullivan (L 4963) who came from 
Philipstown. Four unfortunate Clara children lost a father when Frank 
Burrows (CR 7168) went missing in 1914. Another poignant case concerns 
George Ruxton, who had two children of nine and ten and who died one year 
after having joined an unusual section, the Royal Army Veterinary Corps. His 
case is expanded later. 


Wives, especially those with children, worry about their men at war, but in 
Nicholas Sullivan’s case the dangers lay with one of the children and we are 
reminded of the health hazards associated with these years. Alice, his war 
child, who was born in 1914, died at the conclusion of war in 1918. She suffered 
from catarrhal pneumonia. Nicholas (L 7/4963) returned to a saddened home 
with the British War Medal and Victory Medal but he was inflicted with a 30% 
disability from asthma and bronchitis. He was pensioned off while in his 
forties on 12/- per week. 


There are further instances of men using an alias like Kilbeggan’s Thomas 
Greene. Republican elements were alive in Westmeath and Offaly, as well as in 
the cities of Cork, Dublin, Limerick and Waterford so maybe a few recruits 
were unwilling to be identified with the army. There are stories in the districts 
covered of odd soldiers being even ostracized by family members for enlisting 
into a British force but these seem to be sparse. One must remember that some 
men also wished to use the army to escape from domestic problems, including 
involvement in crime. This study has discovered that the practice of using an 
alias was common well before the war years. A blacksmith from Clara, Charles 
West, aged twenty-two, enlisted with the name of Charles Doherty (RFA 
119975). All went well until his wife decided to write to him. Nobody knew 
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what to do with the letter and an enquiry began into the mysterious 
whereabouts of Charles Doherty. It resulted in the unfortunate West being 
placed on a charge for giving false information. Charles West suffered no 
recriminations regarding promotion. Despite the charges and an offence of 
being absent without leave, he rose rapidly to the rank of sergeant and 
managed to return home from war to his wife and young son. John Welsh 
(LNLR 22221 or 4211) from Rahan used the alias of ‘Joseph Sheridan’. John 
Creevy, a clerk aged eighteen from Mullingar (Royal Irish Rifles, No. 9575) 
chose the unimaginative alias ‘George Smith’ in 1911. He served on various 
fronts and was wounded badly at Caudry near Cambrai in France, August 
1914. He was also taken prisoner but for only a short period. 


Not all of the prisoners were as lucky as John Creevy. Arthur Michael 
Molloy, the son of an RIC officer, was born in Philipstown. The Molloy family 
had moved to Portarlington at the time of Arthur’s enlisting in 1914 at nineteen 
years of age where Arthur, his father, worked at the RIC Barracks. Arthur had 
been a telegraph clerk, so it was an obvious choice for him to select the Royal 
Engineers (RE 56761). His brother William, who was slightly older than Arthur, 
was in the Royal Navy on HMS Revenge. Arthur was soon promoted, but at 
his request returned to being a sapper once again. He earned the 1914-15 Star, 
the British War Medal and the Victory Medal, but there was to be no family 
celebration afterwards as he died in 1918 while being held prisoner-of-war. 
There was unfinished business for the father who was still writing to army 
officials after the war trying to find out the circumstances of his son’s death. No 
clear explanation for the death can be found in the WO 363 Records. 


A handful of boys couldn’t wait to enter the army and joined below age. 
Others were no sooner in uniform than they were wrenched out of it by their 
parents. The papers are usually filed in the Pension Records (WO 364). John 
Feery (R. Ir. L 8808) from Clara lasted one month. He joined at Marlborough 
but was thwarted when his mother wrote to his unit pleading for his release, 
sending a baptismal certificate as proof. This was the accepted document used 
as evidence and the mother usually wrote the note. His Clara acquaintance, 
John Walsh (RFA 187548) received similar treatment as did John Gorry (L 
10549) from Rosemount. James, the father of Ballymore’s William Noonan (L 
10626) made a compassionate case regarding his under-age son and one can 
feel for his plight. The farming family of twelve children originally, appear on 
census forms residing at Clonnalynagh, Templepatrick, Co. Westmeath. Mr 
Noonan sent the following letter, dated 21* February 1916, from Moyvore in 
Co. Westmeath. His plea was heeded. 


‘Sir i (sic) wish to make application to release my son William from service in 
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the army my first obgection (sic) is he is under age my second is I am partially 
disabled and partially depending on him to help to maintain five children 
under twelve years my third objection is I have not being (sic) allowed 
anything but 3s — 6d he has made over himself my two eldest sons James and 
Hubert are serving in the army and I think it is unfair to me to keep him from 
me as he was worth double what i (sic) am getting now from him soi hope you 
will give my application fair consideration i am in my 69" year i enclose 
certificate of his age James Noonan’! 


William Mooney’s mother, Elizabeth, also managed to secure the release of 
her son who had joined the Royal Irish Rifles (3/5467). The under-age William 
from Philipstown was released five months after having joined in January 1916 
and thus escaped the Somme horrors by days. It would appear that the 
Philipstown Mooney families were related, as Martin Mooney’s mother was 
also attempting to bring Martin home using the same reason. Martin Mooney 
(RIR 3/5471 and R. Ir. F. 42402) from Philipstown had joined the same regiment 
simultaneously while still only sixteen. Mary Mooney’s letter, dated 22nd 
February 1917, reads as follows: 


‘Sir, 
My (sic) I humbly appeal to you on behalf on my son, Private Martin Mooney 
of the R.I.R. who is under-age, being not yet eighteen, and as I am appealing 
to you to allow him to come home to me, I have no one to do anything for me 
only him. And as I am ina poor state I hope you will favourably consider this 
appeal. I am enclosing his baptismal certificate. 


Tam Sir, 
Respectfully yours 
Mary Mooney. ’ 


Unlike Elizabeth Mooney, Mary was not favoured. The army records would 
have shown to the officials that the Mooney family was quite a large one with 
eight children so Mary was hardly alone; her husband did not appear to be 
residing at home at that time, so perhaps she was referring to his absence when 
she stated that she had no one to do anything for her. However, the real nub 
was that Martin was under the correct age. 


The case is perplexing. The badly burnt file shows that the army withdrew 
Martin from France and sent him to Belfast with a note about his age. There is 
also an incomplete comment about the need to keep him from going abroad 
until he became nineteen. What is clear is that Martin was used as a sentry in 
Belfast, and that he was charged with neglect of duty in allowing two prisoners 
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to escape. He was confined to barracks for ten days. The unfortunate Mary 
Mooney never saw her boy come home. He was killed in France in October 
1918. Another brother, John, who was three years older than Martin was also 
badly wounded during the closing weeks of 1917 at Cambrai, which is often 
hailed, erroneously, as the first time British tanks rolled into battle. The final 
sting came in a letter from the Infantry Records Office at Dublin to Martin 
Mooney, senior, shortly after the war. It informed him that his dead son’s body 
had been exhumed and reburied elsewhere in accordance with the French and 
Belgian policy to level all small and scattered cemeteries. 


Thomas Foy (RASC 223069) from Rhode is a further example of aman keen 
to enter the war. Such was his enthusiasm that he abandoned his bride one 
day after his marriage. One hopes that it wasn’t because of his disappointment 
with married life. Three years later he was back home having being discharged 
with a hernia and varicose veins. 


Cases are presented in the papers of those who absconded. John Welsh, one 
of the men with an alias, appeared to be successful. At the time of the war he 
was living in Bolton, Lancs. The papers state that following his escape in 1915, 
attempts by the police to find him were proving futile. Unfortunately, the file 
is incomplete but the WW1 Medal Rolls Index Cards 1914-1920 indicate that 
Joseph Sheridan (his other name) was discharged from the army in 1916. It 
appears that a thirty-six-year-old man from Clara, Joseph Farrell (R.Ir. F 20521) 
also succeeded, although part of the file has been burnt. By far the easiest way 
of being discharged was to commit a serious civilian offence, or so the case of 
a Clara man suggests. He was aged thirty-three and a timber merchant. The 
soldier was discharged on account of a penal servitude punishment imposed 
by a civil court.° 


Many found military discipline difficult but most were only guilty of minor 
offences. Patrick Nolan (TRB 39334) from Moate signed on in 1917 for the 
duration of the war at the age of thirty-six. As with several of the names 
researched, he was punished for being absent without leave but his absence, 
unlike others, was for three months. It was officially labelled as desertion and 
he received a month’s military imprisonment. Afterwards, Patrick Nolan 
seemed to function efficiently and he was not discharged until 1920. The other 
frequently committed offence was drunkenness. Most instances relate to 
drinking in the home country and are often linked to insubordination, 
including swearing at NCOs once the drink ‘began to talk’. However, the 
majority of the recruits seemed to have been well-behaved and escaped with 
unblemished records. 
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Several of the war recruits were discharged with medical defects. Among 
common ailments were asthenia, bronchitis, malaria, myalgia, neuralgia, 
neurasthenia, varicose veins, rheumatism and muscular strains. There were 
instances as well of colitis, consumption, dysentery, epilepsy, eye sight defects, 
sciatica, syphilis (one man was placed on a charge for not reporting it) and 
typhoid. Michael Shea/O’Shea’s death in October 1916 during the months of 
the great Somme offensive also indicates that meningitis was no stranger to 
the Western Front. Michael (L.3306, either 2™¢ or 3"4 Battalion), the son of a 
baker and one of six surviving in 1911 from a total of nine children, came from 
Kilbride. 


It is strange that recruits passed fit by army doctors were rejected within 
weeks with medical conditions. A soldier from Moate, Patrick Deane (RGA 
3820), was dismissed from the army within days on account of his weak 
abdominal rings. Martin McCormack, a sawyer aged twenty-eight, endured 
only three months of army life before being discharged with rheumatism, 
while yet another Moate man, John Sweeney (RMF 4312) passed the medical 
with a general rating of ‘good’ but was dismissed afterwards for ‘poor 
physique’. Kilbeggan born John McCormick (12760) was dismissed with 
defective vision one month after his enlistment in 1914. One assumes that he 
must have suffered from the complaint before enrolling. John Carey’s 
discharge (CR 5326) is as puzzling. The Clara resident suddenly developed 
epilepsy after only serving four months. It seems peculiar that no previous 
incidents had occurred or that the army had not questioned him about these 
at the time of the medical. 


Soldiers could be retained despite recurring illness. For example, Edward 
Brennan (62541) from Clara suffered much with stomach problems, including 
colitis and appendicitis, but was only finally dismissed after a lengthy spell 
of hospitalization. He was fortunate enough to find employment with the 
Guinness factory after army service. There were vacancies, as one hundred 
of the employees at the Dublin premises had lost their lives during the war. 
Documents indicate the gravity of Edward’s appendicitis as his mother, Mary, 
had been informed. These were the days when any operation was risky. 
Infections could only be treated by what would now be regarded as crude 
remedies, or in the case of a diseased limb, by amputation. 


There are always the lucky ones. Besides some men being released from the 
most hazardous of wars with medical defects, there were also those who had 
suffered accidents which probably saved their lives. On the outbreak of war 
John McDonald (LF 718500), a carter aged thirty-two from Ballycumber, 
suffered a hand injury and was pensioned off. In 1915 John Parker (IG 8853) 
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was accidentally shot in the foot. He was allowed to return to Clara with a 
damaged joint. The army was wary of such injuries as some men resorted to 
self-inflicted wounds as a means of escape, but this case was apparently 
genuine. Sleep walking may have saved John Stephens’s life (L 9984). He had 
joined the army in 1913 at twenty-three. While sleep walking he had fallen 
from a barrack window and fractured his left forearm. His mother, Elizabeth, 
no doubt blessed the injury together with her son’s discharge to Ferbane once 
subsequent daily news brought details of the alarming war casualties. 


George Percy Ruxton (AVC SE/5731) from Kilbride was involved with the 
vital work of keeping horses healthy during his short service of three months, 
which nevertheless saw him credited with the Victory, British War Medal and 
1915 Star. The Army Pension Records show that he was attached to a cavalry 
unit, the Hussars, in October 1914. One medical form filled out at Salisbury, 
Wilts, recorded the Royal Fusiliers as his unit, while other records indicate that 
he was a clerk in the Army Veterinary Corps. Whatever his roles, he was a man 
who should not have been accepted into army life. He had suffered liver 
complaints, including hepatitis, while serving with a civilian company in India 
and this was blamed for his decline in 1915. He became feverish with an 
enlarged liver while serving in France and was discharged in February. Before 
the year had reached its completion, his wife Mary faced the unpleasant task of 
informing their young school children, Kathleen and Henry, that their father 
had passed away. He died four days after Christmas Day. 


It seems that soldiers could feel guilty after being discharged. George Hume 
(RDF 34588) was ashamed to walk the streets of Clara. He was a gardener and 
an electrician, aged forty- two and married. He had rejoined the army in 1915 
but was discharged with a heart murmur. The letter is typed as he wrote it: 


‘Sir 


I George Hume was discharged from 5/RDFs as medically unfit for service 
and wish to know if I can have an armlet as I don’t wish to be called a Slacker 
or looked on as one. I have been asked several time (sic) where my armlet was. 
I would be very thankful if you would have one sent me or tell me where I 
could apply for one, 


lam 

Sir 

Yours sincerely 
George Hume’ 
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A study such as this stumbles across functions within regiments which are 
hardly known. Edward Geraghty from Moate (243847) was drafted into the 
Inland Water Transport Corps of the Royal Engineers. The work of the Royal 
Engineers covered a variety of tasks. The purpose of the Inland Water 
Transport Corps was to service and operate the inland waterways that 
provided provisions to the war fronts. It was an enormous logistical task. John 
Hannon (235191) who was a carpenter aged twenty-one from Horseleap was 
also deployed in the section during 1917. It was as well that he had not joined 
an infantry unit as he was only five foot two inches, although he could have 
been eligible for one of the ‘bantam’ regiments in England. An example of such 
a regiment is the 12‘ Suffolk Folk Regiment associated with the poet Isaac 
Rosenberg. 


Transport would include the vital role of moving hundreds of horses to the 
war zones. A person with driving experience would be an essential component 
in this process. James Costello (61653) from the Moate road area of Athlone 
was placed with the Horse Transport Section of the Army Service Corps. He 
had previously functioned as a car driver with the ASC (later the RASC) so 
one assumes that he was similarly engaged driving vehicles for his new corps. 


The army’s formal way of communicating to the family about an injured 
soldier appears rather cold when viewed today. The letter simply informed 
the recipient that a soldier had been wounded. Elizabeth Currums, the wife of 
Sgt. Joseph Currums (CR 633) was told that her husband had received a severe 
chest wound. He had barely recovered from shell shock and burns inflicted 
from a gas attack six months earlier. No other information was forthcoming. 
What a worry for a wife with three young children! The man from Ballycumber 
was eventually granted a weekly pension of sixteen shillings and threepence 
on account of his 50% disability. The same situation existed for John 
McDermott’s wife at Clara in 1916. She was informed curtly that her forty-one 
years old husband had been hospitalized at Rouen. McDermott (R. Ir. F. 
145404) had been with the Leinsters briefly before transferring to the Royal 
Irish Rifles and the RAMC. He served in France from 1915 to 1919. 


The anxiety caused to a wife can be seen in the example of Ann Burrows, 
who was living in Cork. Her husband, Frank (CR 7168) who came from Clara, 
has already been mentioned. She received news that he had been missing 
during January 1915. His cousin, John, who was in the same regiment, was 
also missing. There is a letter in the WO 363 files expressing the concern of the 
family and it was written during December 1914. There are bits of it missing 
but it was sent from Regents Park, London, by a Mrs Sheridan enquiring about 
news of the missing relatives. She appears to have been a cousin. The letter 
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was sent to the Army Records Office and it followed an earlier letter to the 
War Office which had produced no news. Although the army had stated that 
it assumed Frank Burrows was dead, his wife received no immediate pension. 
Letters were still being sent between the army and the family until Frank 
Burrows’s death was confirmed in 1916. This case would have been one of 
hundreds faced by army officials who had no conclusive evidence concerning 
the whereabouts of missing combatants. 


With tales abounding about horrific injuries and death rates, a family would 
worry constantly about their man at a war front. One can hardly imagine what 
it was like having five or six sons at such venues. The Tormey family from 
Toor, Tyrrellspass, sent five sons off to war. Patrick was killed but Edward, 
Jack, James and Mick all returned. According to Oliver Egan, the Lyttle family 
at Tyrrellspass also supplied the same number. The King is said to have sent 
his congratulations to the parents. There were no casualties among the 
brothers: Arthur, Albert, Alex, George, Tom and Willie.® 


The parents who saw most children off to war in the districts covered must 
be John White, a stone mason from Dublin and his Galway-born wife, Mary. 
They moved into King’s County to Rahan, where Patrick (7 /L 3282) was born, 
then to Cloghan and finally to Banagher. Nine of their boys wore the King’s 
uniform and the parents received a special letter from the King. Patrick was 
killed in March 1918 in the great last push by the Germans, leaving a wife and 
children. A pension record shows that like his father, he was an old soldier and 
reservist. He had served in Canada and the West Indies before entering the 
Boer War (Leinster Regiment 3347 & 4687). The small man of 5ft. and 5 inches 
had become a sergeant before being pensioned off shortly before the Great 
War. According to census records he would have been thirty-eight at his death; 
other records claim thirty-two. A brother, Kieran (CR 8006) earned the DCM in 
1918 for throwing grenades back at the enemy. The citation reads as follows: 


‘His portion of the trench was heavily bombed by the enemy, but he 
stationed himself as near to the enemy as possible and continually caught their 
bombs in mid-air and threw them back. His courage and daring during several 
very critical hours contributed materially to the final defeat of the enemy.’ 
However, there would have been little rejoicing by the family. The 
announcement was published five days after Patrick’s death. 


The army records make poignant reading when a soldier is classified as 
being killed in action. The letters sent to grieving parents or other family 
members may appear as being too formal. Yet death was such an everyday 
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incident that the process of informing became perfunctory. The list of personal 
effects provides particularly sad reading, with the soldier’s everyday 
possessions being detailed. The articles, consisting of the soldier’s meagre 
belongings, might appear as being mere throwaway items but they had now 
become priceless to somebody. Such a list was sent to young Ellen Maher, the 
sister of Joseph Maher (WRR 1270) who was killed in France in 1916 at the age 
of twenty-three. Joseph and his siblings had moved from Moate to Lancashire 
for employment, where Joseph had worked as a cotton operator. No doubt his 
three brothers and two other sisters helped Ellen in sharing the grief. 


Grieving could be lonely. James Duffy (Border Regiment 10/16610) had 
moved from Philipstown and lived with his unmarried sister, Jane. She was 
named as his only next of kin when he joined up in 1914. She became Mrs Jane 
Graham during the war. Jane received her brother’s 1914-1915 Star, British 
War Medal and Victory Medal and had to sign and attend to forms, including 
an exhumation form. She also received her dead brother’s belongings: an 
identification disc, a medallion, a religious book, one pocket book, one letter, 
two photos and a pipe. 
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Within months of enlisting, the experiences of many would be considerably 
broadened by journeys across the English Channel to Belgium and France. 
Some travelled as far as Turkey and the Middle East. A Kilbeggan resident has 
memories of one soldier being nicknamed ‘Mespot’ because he had served in 
Mesopotamia. Officers Edward and Gerrard Sherlock even travelled to Nigeria. 
They were sons of a well-known inventor from Rahan House, Co. Offaly. David 
Sherlock QC, nicknamed ‘Sherlocks’, besides being much respected for his legal 
knowledge, experimented with designing household gadgets. Rahan Lodge was 
the first house in Co. Offaly to have electrical lighting and heating powered by a 
generator using bog gas. Major Edward Sherlock returned from the war to 
inherit this interesting property and land. Sadly, his brother from the 3"4 
Hussars, Captain Gerrard Sherlock, was killed in August 1914 at Togoland, a 
German possession in western Africa. It was a particularly sad affair on account 
of the fact that Sherlock appears to have been trying to save a German officer’s 
life when he was shot by the man’s orderly.’ Gerrard Sherlock was buried in 
northern Nigeria at Zaria, the resting place of many from his earlier regiment, 
the 5" Nigerian. 


Another officer, this time associated with Ballycumber, appears to have been 
the most travelled of the soldiers during a spell of only two years. Captain 
Cecil Hamilton Clibborn of the 92 Punjabis served not only in India but also 
in the West Indies and Egypt. The ‘King’s County Chronicle’ of 20 April 1916 
advises clearly that Cecil was born in King’s County despite the CWGC’s 
record stating India.’ He had been wounded during 1915 and mentioned in 
despatches. He died from wounds during April 1916. Cecil was a talented 
sportsman and an accomplished linguist, even mastering the more difficult 
Asian languages, including Chinese. 


Captain Cecil’s brother, Captain Cuthbert John Hamilton Clibborn, of the 
Royal Horse Artillery, was twice mentioned in despatches and killed earlier 
at Armentiéres in December 1915. A record of residency at Moorock, 
Ballycumber, at the time Cuthbert was killed, relates to the parents, Lt. Col. 
John Clibborn and Leonie. The father had served in India for years and it was 
here, according to the 1901 UK Census, that Cuthbert was born. Both sons, who 
were killed within a year of each other, had attended St. Columba’s College, 
Dublin, before joining military schools in London." The father was linked to 
the Clibborns of Moate Castle and appears to have moved from Moorock to 
London at the time of Cecil’s death. 


Contrary to the loud boasts of the late summer of 1914, few of the jubilant 
recruits anticipated that they might not even be alive, let alone returned by 
that Christmas. None sensed the four years of horror that would break youth 
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or contemplated that the only testimony to their existence, other than a 
census record or birth certificate buried in a library archive, might be a name 
engraved on a white wooden cross in a foreign country’s war cemetery, or 
on a group memorial stone - the fate of those shattered to bits by shell fire or 
lost in the slime and potholes of wasteland. As with poet Alan Seeger, many 
would experience the ‘rendezvous with death’. 


1Regimental abbreviations are explained in Appendix 2. 

2The term refers to someone who died in the UK rather than in the family home. 

3 See The Offaly Dead by Tom Burnell. It appears that the full name of the newspaper is the Tullamore 
and King’s County Independent. 

4 All letters in this chapter can be viewed on the Ancestry website which uses the records provided 
by The National Archives, London. 

5 The soldier’s name has not been mentioned in case his descendants are unhappy about his name 
being linked to prison. 

6 Oliver Egan: Tyrrellspass Past and Present. 

7 London Gazette Issue 30601, published 26:03:18, page 39. 

8 See the ‘King’s County Chronicle’, 20-4-1916. 

? CWGC - Commonwealth War Graves Commission. 

10 See website for the Stirnet Project - www.stirnet.com. 


‘No Place could be Worse’ 
(Daniel Flynn) 


Daniel Flynn’s comment in a letter encapsulates reality at a war front. For many 
soldiers, life on the other side of the English Channel proved to be like Thomas 
Hobbes’s old summary, ‘nasty, brutish and short’. Yet an extraordinary jollity, 
confidence and naivety had permeated British recruiting centres. Such feelings 
are difficult to explain, even allowing for the most arrogant imperialism. Few 
seemed to apprehend the scale of involvement or the consequences of 
industrialized warfare. The naivety is amply expressed in the familiar phrase 
about hostilities likely to be ‘all over by Christmas’. A wiser man, such as the 
British Foreign Secretary, Viscount Grey of Falloden, sensed destruction and the 
end of the old familiar world: ‘The lamps are going out all over Europe; we shall 
not see them lit again in our lifetime.’ Kitchener was another exception. 


The wave of initial enthusiasm was quenched within a few weeks of war. 
There is guilt in the honest letter dated 5 June 1915 from Lt. Eric Appleby, 
an artillery officer born in Liverpool and stationed at Athlone. He was the 
boyfriend of Phyllis Kelly, a solicitor’s daughter living at Abbey House, 
Athlone. The letter was written three months after he had been sent to France. 
It probably summed up the feelings of most soldiers: 


‘I think I shall have had enough of the army before I arrive back in England. 
I do hope you are not disappointed with me. It is the same with everyone when 
they come out here: before they come across, they are simply eating away 
their hearts to get to the front. But after a very short time they cool down and 
soon want to get back home again. I must say I would like to get back home 
now.’! 


Eric Appleby had to endure a further fourteen months before a serious 
wound ended his short life of twenty-three years. It was left to his fellow 
soldiers from the midlands to continue facing the many challenging hardships of 
life on the Western Front, the details of which have been so well broadcasted 
that they will only be outlined briefly here.” 


The deadly machine gun, accurate rifle fire and large-bored artillery guns of 
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1914 had presented a new situation for which European armies were 
ill-prepared. No longer could consignments of infantry be sent across open 
fields against such devastating weaponry. Sadly, the lesson should have been 
learnt from the United States Civil War. However, a revised form of warfare 
soon evolved following the initial slaughter of 1914. Men previously exposed 
to deadly weaponry were confined for long hours below ground level. This 
defence mechanism brought its own problems, as would be expected of men 
crammed together in wet trenches dug into fields and without even the 
opportunity of changing clothing. Besides the obvious discomforts, there were 
additional annoyances including an unhealthy presence of rats. There were 
nightly pains for those who suffered nipped ear lobes or gnawed fleshy cheeks. 
The furry creatures would fill trenches when heavy bombardment sent them 
to the sheltered depths. 


Clean water was scarce and used mainly for making tea. Even so, it had to 
be so heavily chlorinated that drinking tea was akin to a punishment. The tea 
was also frequently brewed in soup containers which had been inadequately 
cleaned on account of the water shortage. The soldier would soon become 
bored with constant meals of bully beef (corned beef) and biscuits, only to long 
for them as hunger pangs occurred when supplies were cut off. 


The troublesome itchy lice also threatened health. They would spread a 
virus which brought headaches, excessive sweat and weakened limbs; in short, 
trench fever. The record of Kilbeggan’s Bernard Finn (279102) indicates that 
trench fever could lead to four months of hospitalization with extensive 
shivering and bone pains. Trench foot, trench mouth and the embarrassing 
mental condition ‘shell shock’, which affected Kilbeggan’s Mick Condron so 
badly, complete the list of ailments encountered in this new form of warfare. 


The trench posed a new problem for military strategists. In order to succeed 
with an infantry charge, the protective wiring had to be shattered by artillery 
fire. Many described the fear of waiting in a trench for the dreaded moment 
when a shell would burst directly overhead, sending shrapnel in all directions 
and with such devastating results. The subsequent infantry charge by the 
attackers was equally perilous for them if they arrived at wire still intact. 
British troops discovered this on the fatal opening day of the Somme in 1916 
when they became sitting targets. 


During 1915, novel weapons of gas and liquid fire were introduced by the 
Germans against allied trenches with terrifying results. Chlorine gas attacks 
were first used by the Germans on French troops during the 2"4 Battle of Ypres. 
Soldiers attached to the 2"4 Leinsters from the midland region witnessed this 
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barbaric attack and the ensuing screams and panic. Liquid fire attacks followed 
shortly afterwards at Hooge, where both Michael and Patrick McCormack lost 
their lives. The flame thrower with the tank on his back now became the prime 
target for British marksmen. 


The allied soldier’s morale could also be sapped by both a mismatch in 
weaponry and by what appeared to be incompetent leadership. The French 
went to war with only 300 field guns opposing Germany’s 3000. The British 
fared as badly. An antiquated armaments industry was only managing to 
produce 2500 shells a day, as opposed to the output of Germany’s modern 
factory managed by Alfred Krupp which produced 250,000 shells. The arsenal 
at Woolwich was geared up for a small army, not for a force expanded by 
massive enlistment such as Kitchener’s New Army during late 1914-1915. 
British artillery crews complained constantly when they could only fire five 
shells in a routine attack; the customary retaliatory German discharge would 
amount to fifty/sixty shells. It was largely the work of Dublin born Lord 
Northcliffe, the most influential of the newsmen, especially through his Daily 
Mail, and the pragmatism of ex-Chancellor of the Exchequer, David Lloyd 
George, which rectified the situation. Both had campaigned for a new 
ministerial role and during 1915 the dynamic Lloyd George became the 
Minister of Munitions. 


A British shortage of supplies persisted, nevertheless, until the end of the 
war. Units not only tried to function without food but even ran out of bullets 
as late as 1918 despite Lloyd George’s earlier achievements. An example 
emerges with the desperate state of the Royal Irish Rifles at Cugny. When 
reduced to less than 200 men, they were given the order to fire only at targets 
which could be guaranteed as hits. Eventually, the Royal Irish were ordered to 
use their only remaining weapon, a bayonet, in a hopeless encounter with the 
enemy. Over 100 of the last 150 defenceless Irishmen at Cugny met a senseless 
death shortly before the Armistice. Kilbeggan born Patrick McGlynn was one 
of them. 


The obsessive belief in the ‘one last push strategy’ led to numerous soldiers 
being butchered in the manner of the RIRs at Cugny. It resulted in a shortage 
of the most vital of components, the soldier himself. Throughout hostilities, 
replenishing regiments of depleted numbers was a growing problem, with the 
concomitant danger of lowering morale. This was particularly acute in Ireland 
where the absence of any conscription left Irish regiments bereft of Irishmen. 
A complete battalion could be annihilated within minutes by irresponsible 
leadership or communication blunders, as with James Nannery’s 6‘ Bn. 
Connaught Rangers which was left isolated as it faced overwhelming odds 
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during the German spring offensive of 1918. 


Another source for discontent lay with the war planners and their field 
generals who have often been charged with the responsibility for mass 
destruction and poor morale among troops. They seemed to discount the 
possibility of heavy casualties when deciding to get on with ‘the show’ - small 
wonder then, that they were referred to as ‘widow makers’. There can be no 
greater blow to a soldier’s morale than to believe that his supreme 
commanders are prepared to write off hundreds of troops without any 
apparent qualms. Tom McCormack, eldest son of James from Kilbeggan who 
joined the Royal Fusiliers, remembered how his father would refer to the ‘lions 
led by donkeys’. Yet there are revisionist historians who see the generals as 
being realists who appreciated that the war they had been asked to conduct 
was a war Of attrition, a numbers game, so why not get on with it? Even the 
Somme, whist being acknowledged as bloody, is not dismissed so much by 
these theorists as a disaster but as a necessary stage in the war of attrition. 
Hence, the Somme can be viewed as the First World War’s ‘Stalingrad’ or 
turning point. There is no doubt that the Germans had lost heavy casualties 
during the Somme engagement and in the following year they actually 
retreated to a new front line. 


The revisionists ask us to approach the conflict without the old prejudices. 
For example, Richard Holmes? issues the warning that most of us approach 
WW/1 studies having assimilated both the poetry of Owen and Sassoon, 
together with writers following a fashion deriding the generals as buffoons. It 
is true that portrayals such as in ‘Oh! What a Lovely War!’ can implant a bias. 
Again, there are generals who thought differently and handled life with greater 
respect and they were not without success — Plumer, the hero at Messines 
Ridge in 1917, or Allenby for his exploits in Palestine.‘ It is also fair to the 
generals to add that not only Plumer, but also General Gough had protested 
about plans for Passchendaele, stating that the troops were too exhausted. 
General Rawlinson had also criticised his superiors at Loos in 1915 adding, ‘a 
feeling exists that lives are being thrown away on objectives which are not 
worth it’.5 


For the Irish contingent there was the additional mental conflict of fighting 
within a force that had become viewed by many as representing Ireland’s old 
enemy. More than one Irishman began to question why he was fighting at all. 
Any former national pro-British feeling was evaporating. English politicians 
were increasingly dismissed as devious manipulators clinging to old 
stratagems in order to block the path to Home Rule. Furthermore, there was a 
simultaneous and even insidious presence of an anti-Irish feeling developing 
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within the British Army. This has been attributed in particular to none other 
than General Sir Hubert Gough. It appeared during an incident at 
Passchendaele in August 1917 and is mentioned further in the ‘In Memoriam’ 
account on Kilbeggan’s John Boland. The narration relating to Ginchy in the 
page on James Nannery suggests similar disdain. Evidence has emerged about 
a breakdown in trust between English elements, both at senior and rank level, 
and their Irish counterparts. Often denigrated both within the army and 
without, the Irish soldier’s life became increasingly, in Gilbertian language, 
‘not a happy one’. 


The enmity became acute with the Easter Rising of 1916. This was 
condemned by many at the war fronts who viewed it as a betrayal during a 
critical period of hostilities on the Somme. Eric Appleby expressed such 
contempt for the rebels in an extract from a letter written to his girl friend who 
was visiting Dublin: 


‘Phyl, what are these beastly people up to in Dublin? It really is the limit; the 
whole lot deserve shooting, in my mind. I hope to God you are clear of the 
place, or if not, at any rate you are safe, because heaven knows what those 
devils will do: they are not particular who they go for in my mind. I try to 
console myself with the thought that you said you were going back home for 
Easter (i.e. to Athlone). The worst of it is that letters take such a fearful age to 
get here, and heaven knows when I shall hear that you are all right and safe.’ ° 


Republican zealots were particularly reviled by some as the 1916 Rising 
occurred during the week of the terrible gas attacks on the 16th (Irish) Division 
at Hulluch near Loos. Over 550 men suffered a shocking death resulting 
from this vicious chemical. Women protesters, repudiating the actions of the 
rebels in Dublin, consisted mainly of the wives and widows of the men 
asphyxiated. Ferbane’s Patrick Gilligan (RDF 16593) was an experienced soldier 
who had served previously with the Irish Guards. He was one of the victims 
at Hulluch. No doubt his parents, Owen and Kate, shared in the resentment. 
Tom Burnell’s researching of the Tullamore and King’s County Independent of 
April informs that Patrick was very popular with his comrades for his wit, 
cheerfulness and good nature.’ 


Some disagreed with Appleby. Tom Barry was horrified by the fate of the 
rebels, as with many who now switched loyalties. Tom Kettle was a prominent 
Irishman who shared Barry’s revulsion. His frequently quoted comment still 
resonates. He predicted that whereas the rebels would go down in history as 
heroes, he would be remembered as ‘a bloody British Army officer’. People in 
different parts of Ireland now began to scorn the khaki. There were even 
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instances of girls being attacked for mixing with enlisted soldiers. Irish hostility 
intensified at any attempt to follow the example in Britain of enforcing 
conscription. This was a crucial development at a time when the horrors of 
trench warfare, the number of casualties, rumours of poor leadership and 
growing mistrust filtered back home, acting as a deterrent to enlistment. 


Concerns that the authorities were failing to understand the people and that 
conscription depended upon a voluntary effort had been expressed shortly 
before the Easter Rising in a letter written to the Westmeath Examiner in March 
1916. The letter was drafted by none other than the High Sheriff of County 
Westmeath, Major Gerald Dease of Turbotson, uncle of the dead VC hero 
Maurice Dease.* He also condemned ‘the cranks and nationalists’ who 
obstructed enlistment, appealing to Ireland’s honour and the future security of 
her children. He called for a flooding of the countryside with leaflets, 
suggesting that every eligible young man should receive them. Dease added 
that some of the leaflets could record the great deeds of Irish regiments, thus 
appealing to pride in being attached to Irish units. However, the earlier 
enthusiasm had by now waned. 


thecht Oi was going to be a thraitor. 





The German shock when Paddy entered the war 


Local newspapers in the district continued to support the war cause after the 
Easter Rising and to praise the efforts of men at the fronts. The extract in 
Chapter 7 from the Westmeath Examiner of 1% July 1916, the first day of the 
Somme offensive, is a typical ‘Killed in Action’ insertion. It praises the gallant 
young soldiers who had gone to their deaths. The reference relates to a report 
on the deaths of the Kilbeggan brothers, Joseph and Patrick McCormack, who 
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had ‘certainly made the greatest of all sacrifices in guarding the shores of their 
native land against foreign invasion and championing the cause of human 
liberty’. 


The Kenny and Duncan brothers from Ferbane were among others who 
continued to be applauded for having enlisted. Peter and James Kenny were 
both in the Leinster Regiment while Kieran was with the Royal Irish Regiment. 
The Duncan lads were Kieran and Bill (King’s County Chronicle, 1st June 1916). 
The newspaper used expressions such as ‘our glorious sons’ quite frequently 
in its reports about men responding to calls of duty. 


Yet, suspicion about Irish loyalties lingered. Men in Irish regiments were 
vilified by English comrades on account of the Easter Rising, with 
simultaneous rebuke in the streets at home for wearing khaki. ‘There go the 
Sinn Feiners’ and such jibes could be heard about Irish soldiers from men in 
English regiments. General Wilson was well-known for his derogatory 
views on the southern Irish soldier. Haig’s war diary shows similar derision: 
‘... certain Irish did very badly and gave way immediately the enemy 
showed’. ° One wonders how close the ‘widow maker’ was to the battle 
front. Bitterness among Irishmen reached a climax when Irish units were 
gradually absorbed into English regiments under English officers. This 
subsuming of remnants from the Irish units can be partly explained by the 
sheer destruction of such regiments during costly encounters. One also 
needs to recall that by this time Irish recruitment had reached a point where 
the figure from February 1916 to August 1916 had fallen by 50% on the 
figure for the previous six months. 

The British attitude towards Irish soldiers was not wholly condemnatory. 
Indeed, there had been praise for the gallant Irish 16th Division in the House 
of Commons; yet mistrust persisted. Criticism of Irish units clearly upset 
Lieutenant Guy Nightingale (Royal Munster Fusiliers) and he expressed it in 
a letter written home: 


‘I’m glad I’m an Englishman in an Irish regiment, as I can go unprejudiced to 
those outside fellows and tell them straight that, though I’m not an Irishman, 
I would sooner be in an Irish regiment with Irish soldiers behind me in a 
scrap than any English or Scotch (sic) troops they would like to produce.’ 


Perhaps it was expedient to single out Irishmen as representing the 
disgruntled and war-wearied towards the end of hostilities. It was certainly 
not a phenomenon peculiar to the Irish. Discontent was broader than the 
generals would have wished to admit. One English soldier commented as 
follows: ‘By the end of 1917 we didn’t care who won as long as we could get 
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The feeling was most powerfully expressed in the verses of the talented poets 
associated with the war. The acceptance and almost cosy depiction of death in 
Rupert Brooke’s early poem ‘The Soldier’ had been replaced by the ‘sniping’ 
verse of malcontents such as Siegfried Sassoon, Wilfred Owen and the much 
underrated Isaac Rosenberg. All of them were killed. 


Two letters to Edward Flynn from his late brother’s friend, Tom Fitzpatrick, 
sum up the feelings. The first, as early as February 1916, when recalling 
Daniel Flynn’s death, is fraught with despondency, even though the writer 
acknowledges that the battalion has ‘done pretty well’. The second from 
October 1917 is angrier: 


‘We lost a good few of our section that awful day and now six others and I 
are all that are left of the old section. It scarcely seems to matter now whether 
one of us stops one or not, for all the old faces are gone and the new ones 
seem different altogether. ‘ 

‘We lost Sgt. Clarke (he who tried to save Dan) lately and now Sgt. Hulme 
and I remain. I don’t expect that life is altogether comfortable at home with 
everything so scarce and prices so high. But still old Erin finds time to keep alive 
her old civil wars. I expect that Whitehall uses the pay it robs us of to foster 
the strife. You see I am in a bitter mood tonight & the feeling is general.’ 


Protestations relating to conscription intensified during 1918. The Westmeath 
Examiner reported much agitation in April 1918 when one of the largest 
meetings ever held in Westmeath gathered in Mullingar. Three thousand people 
also protested at an anti-conscription meeting in the small town of Tyrrellspass. 
3 These were militant times for Westmeath. It was during the same month that 
John McGuinness was jailed for drilling an illegal body of men in Kilbeggan. 
The town was in the news again in June on account of an additional anti- 
conscription campaign. Three bands had been engaged for the Aeridheact. The 
music had obviously bolstered the spirits of the protesters as soldiers were 
required to break up the crowd of two hundred outside the Sinn Fein hall. They 
had been shouting unpatriotic jibes such as ‘Up the Kaiser’ and ‘God strafe the 
King’. Monthly sentences were issued for a small group of men. However, the 
national situation indicates that such activities were of little consequence. There 
was a substantial increase in recruiting during the latter part of the year, as 
indicated in Professor Callan’s chart. 


Bitterness also persisted on both sides of the Irish Sea over the fate of a 
handful of unfortunates paraded before a court martial. It continues, as 
soldiers’ descendants battle to remove the stains from names besmirched in 
hasty judgements. Cases apply to Irish regiments mentioned in this publication. 
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and from the 6'* Bn. Leinster Regiment. He was shot at dawn on the 27% 
December 1915 for disobedience. What a shocking late Christmas present for his 
parents in Limerick! A more local example is presented in the case of 
twenty-year-old Thomas Hope, 2™ Bn. Leinster Regiment, who came from Mill 
Road, Mullingar. He was sent to his Maker by a firing squad on 2nd March, 1915. 


The earlier part of the war had been hampered by insufficient armaments 
and manpower. The later period was undermined by a more insidious element. 
There is no greater threat to an army than poor morale. 


1Love Letters from the Front, edited by Jean Kelly. 

2 See M. Dungan: They Shall Grow Not Old. 

3 Introduction to Tommy, by Richard Holmes. 

4See Bloody Victory by William Philpott for an interesting development of these ideas. 
5 Richard Holmes: The Western Front. 

6 Love Letters from the Front, edited by Jean Kelly. 

7 Tom Burnell: The Offaly Dead 

8 Westmeath Examiner 08-04-16. 

°M. Dungan: Irish Voices from the Great War. 

10 Tbid 

Cpl. L. Jessop of the 1st London Rifle Brigade - see M. Middlebrook: First Day on the Somme. 
12 The extracts are from letters are held by the Flynn family. 


13 Westmeath Examiner 20-04-18. 


The Impact on Civilian Life 


A dramatic rise in food prices was one of the immediate consequences of 
hostilities, especially bread. It was blamed on exploiters. A column in The 
Midland Reporter and Westmeath Nationalist of January 1916 reported that wheat 
prices had risen from 40 shillings per quarter at the start of war to 70 shillings 
during August 1915. Although the figure had dropped to 50 shillings by 
January 1916, the paper expressed concern that once again inflation was 
threatening, as a revised figure had recently been agreed at 55 shillings.! 
However, the early surge in cereal prices was not to be repeated although high 
prices remained a concern throughout the war years. News of high costs 
reached men at the war fronts. There is a reference to the problem at home in 
the letter mentioned in Chapter 5 from Tom Fitzpatrick to his friend’s brother 
in Kilbeggan, ‘with everything so scarce and prices so high’. 


An alarm about prices was placed in perspective with the news of the 
constant destruction of life. Although not as catastrophic as the Great Famine, 
towns and town lands were devastated by the disappearance of men, many of 
them forever. A familiar youthful face along a town’s pavement and shop 
corner had disappeared: wives, parents, sweethearts, extended relations, 
friends, workmates and neighbours all felt the loss. An eerie absence hovered 
over sports grounds, race meetings, pubs and streets and even churches with 
their reduced members in family pews. 


WWT1L has often been described as the first real ‘Total War’ although the term 
has been applied to previous hostilities. In ‘Total War’ the entire activity of a 
population becomes governed by war; the consumption of products likewise. 
Certain items familiar to everyday affairs, for instance petrol, are stringently 
restricted. Numerous civilians become employed in producing army clothing 
and garments, processing staple foods such as bully beef in WW1, and 
manufacturing war vehicles and armaments. Few are unaffected. The same 
applies to danger. The new war threatened Irish civilians who were now 
vulnerable, even if not to the extent of citizens in France and Belgium. German 
battleships had shown the dangers of modern guns early in 1914 when firing 
upon the coastal regions of Yorkshire. The attacks cost 127 lives. German 
aircraft launched the first ever aerial attack on Britain in 1915. Who knew the 
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consequences of this? Yet work had to continue, whether in the more exposed 
coastal regions like Dublin and Cork or the safer habitations deep inland such 
as at Kilbeggan. 


Kilbeggan’s major industry, the distillery at Locke’s, would normally have 
been affected by the departure of many men but not apparently in a serious 
manner during late 1914. We know from Locke’s employment figures that 
production had been reduced considerably in the immediate pre-war years, so 
the distillery did not enjoy the boom of earlier days. However, the demand for 
whisky increases as a corollary of war. The figures for Tullamore’s distillery 
confirm this trend and Andrew Bielenberg’s conclusion in assuming a similar 
pattern for Locke’s figures would seem acceptable.? The increased demand in 
output could be met. There would have been no shortage of workers in a land 
where unemployment has been cited by many as one factor for enlistment. 
Furthermore, as Vincent Abbott comments in his Kilbeggan booklet, the 
prevailing fear of submarine attacks during the war period dissuaded families 
from joining the usual emigration queues. This helped to swell the available 
labour pool. Recruitment was beginning to wane as well, even by 1915, 
favouring any industrial demand for additional labourers but adding to the 
burden of unemployment in more rural areas. Army recruiting numbers had 
dropped by half within a year of the outbreak of war. A slow decline continued 
until the last stages of the war.’ During these years the distillery earned praise 
for its care of workers, including its departed volunteers. In 1917, a war bonus 
was established for dependants of soldiers at the war fronts. The £5 donation 
was distributed gradually for a number of weeks at two shillings per family and 
paid regardless of whether enlisted soldiers were alive or dead. According to 
the Westmeath Examiner the gesture was, ‘characteristic of the generous spirit 
which dominates the directors of this company’ .* 


The situation at Clara also improved during the war years, unlike the jute 
factory’s plight during WW2 when lack of jute exports brought the factory to 
the brink of disaster with workers on short time every other week. Large profits 
were made during WW1 at the factory belonging to the Goodbody family. 
When considered solely from a business viewpoint, the war could be held as 
being a relief from the 1912 turbulent Dublin strikes which had bedevilled 
jute supplies. The factory was even in the enviable position of being able to 
refuse orders for sandbags in 1916.5 


The fear of a shortage of food production in an era of anxiety about 
submarine attacks was evident as early as 1914. The need for a large food 
supply to maintain an ever-expanding army was paramount. An article in a 
journal called for an increase in both wheat and meat production, ‘including 
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in this expression, turnips, mangolds and other forms of food for cattle and 
stock’.° It also emphasised that Ireland had allowed the acreage under crops 
to diminish steadily since 1851. The 1851 figure for the crop acreage was 
calculated at 5,858,951 whereas the 1913 figure had been reduced to 4,814,591 
acres. The report added that pasture land had increased by three million 
acres. According to the writer, unlike the claim of farmers, it was not the lack 
of profits from crop production that had reduced them to being mere ‘cattle- 
watchers’. It was rather the ‘lazy, idle men who sub-let their land for grazing’ 
and who would merely watch other cattle minders doing the work. 


It was clear that more food could be grown and this was soon achieved. 
Professor Jeffery has calculated that an additional 1.7 million acres was put 
to the plough to meet the war stimulus during 1916-18. The strong driving 
factor in 1917 was the Corn Production Act of that year which enforced the 
transfer. However, there is a reference in The Midland Reporter and Westmeath 
Nationalist about an increase in wheat production in the midlands as early as 
the harvesting period of 1915. The rising demand for whisky and food 
products for the war effort would certainly have benefited grain growers in 
the Kilbeggan area, as it did nationally: 


‘Ireland, still overwhelmingly agricultural, was only lightly affected by 
food shortages and rationing, while the entire rural economy prospered in 
the course of sating British appetites.’” 


Carters, millers, thatchers and threshing gangs would also have thrived on 
the agricultural expansion. The extent to which this acted as a significant 
counter to unemployment needs to be tempered by the fact that both 
mechanisation and the seasonal aspects of farming hardly made the industry 
labour-intensive. Yet, workers’ movements were strengthened allowing farm 
workers to join the Irish Transport and General Workers’ Union (ITGWU) by 
1918. Under the Corn Production Act of 1917, wages had risen to 25/- fora man 
over twenty and 15 /- for a woman.8 Wage increases and union rights are not 
usually achievable in wartime or during a period of high unemployment. David 
Fitzpatrick reminds us that some areas, for example in the south and west were 
less fortunate and that the surplus of ‘restive young men and women’, the 
disappointed would-be emigrants, helped to swell the Sinn Fein and IRA ranks 
after 1916.° Kilbeggan was more favoured by its proximity to Tullamore and the 
work opportunities offered by such venues as the distillery, Coola Mill and a 
thriving harbour. 


The shocking losses of both men and horses on the Western Front resulted 
in an insatiable demand for strong horses and this placed a strain on farms. 
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Henry Ford was a prominent business man who responded to the problem by 
producing the Fordson Model F tractor in 1917. It became a novel feature in the 
wartime countryside and called for new skills from horse-trained ploughmen. 
The Irish genius Harry Ferguson, who had yet to reveal his amazing talent, 
was one of the first to start selling these tractors in Ireland. Such was the 
success that the tractors were manufactured at Cork after the war.!° The rapid 
expansion in tractor sales can be glimpsed in one estimate regarding Britain as 
a whole; it claims there was a six-fold increase between 1916 and 1918." 


Maintaining the supply route to Kilbeggan, namely, the canal line of eight 
miles to Ballycommon, was crucial. In war time it is vital to ensure a constant 
supply of essential materials. The canal fed the town’s input of coal, malted 
barley, oak (for cask making) and heavy iron goods demanded by agricultural 
expansion. Hence, it was dredged to ensure its efficiency. Ironically, despite 
the measures taken regarding the maintenance of this vital means of transport, 
one niggling problem faced by Locke’s during the war years was coal shortage. 
Improvisation was essential and the stills had to be fired by wood, turf and 
other alternatives during any shortage. 


Work continued as best as possible, play likewise. The races at Kilbeggan 
were a regular feature except for a postponement during the Easter Rising. 
Vincent Abbott's old book reveals a poster dated Monday, 10th May 1915. The 
entrance fee was ten shillings, a substantial amount of a man’s weekly wage. 
Yet it did not deter the public as The Midland Reporter and Westmeath Nationalist 
reported that a large crowd had attended the successful event. Two days after 
the races Joe Heffernan lay dead, his remains scattered at Ypres. He had lasted 
one week at a war front. 


War made an enormous impact upon women for obvious reasons. The 
famous French photographer of the Great War, Albert Kahn, whose coloured 
snaps have enriched television documentaries, was closer than most to the 
devastation and labelled war as ‘women in tears’. Frequent widowhood, the 
loss of a son or the galling waiting for news became their sad lot. The War 
also transformed women’s roles. Wives, with a husband away at war, were 
often left with sole responsibility for the children, although this brought a new 
independence strengthened by the army’s separation allowance. An unmarried 
woman was no longer subjected to the whims of a husband’s lifestyle and a 
situation in which she could be denied essential home provisions. The stipend, 
a deduction from a soldier’s pay, now came directly into her purse. 


This was a time when women had yet to achieve suffrage. The right to vote 
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was allowed for a limited number only in 1918 and it would be a further ten 
years before the law would allow suffrage to all women. Yet, despite this severe 
restriction, ladies such as Maud Gonne and Countess Markievicz had already 
thrust themselves to the front of Irish political life. Some had even managed to 
secure prominent positions on trade unions. The war emergency allowed 
women to extend their influence by sitting on hospital committees and 
organising relief work. Lady Aberdeen featured prominently. State apartments 
at Dublin Castle were provided to Dublin’s Red Cross in order to meet demands 
for additional hospital wards. The Marchioness of Waterford was also 
influential. She was to preside over the excellent work of the Irish War Hospital 
Supply Depot (IWHSD) during the stressful years. Such examples were 
repeated all over Ireland. Ladies from the big houses indulged less in artistic 
pursuits and house management routines in order to assume public managerial 
roles. The heading of Caitriona Clear’s chapter, ‘Fewer Ladies, More Womer’ is 
indeed apposite.'? Several of the influential ladies had lost their husbands early 
in the war. They responded enthusiastically, plunging themselves into positions 
of power hitherto accepted as being only within the domain of men. 


One vital achievement of the ladies was the network of organisations which 
made and despatched items to the war zones. Another was in the realm of 
health care. It seems a strange coincidence that just as lives were carelessly 
disregarded on war fronts, health issues and the preservation of children 
became a prime focal point at home. The King’s County Chronicle concentrated 
upon this issue as early as 14" January 1915 when it reported upon the current 
stress and breakdowns. It supported the advice offered by Sir William Taylor, 
late Surgeon — General of HM Forces to take a mysterious substance called 
‘Sanaphos’. It reported again during June 1916 upon the ill-health suffered by 
civilians in the midlands as a result of war. The Women’s National Health 
Association was also active organising relief work rooms.'* These were 
unhealthy times of constant worry and poor nutrition, with blood pressure rates 
rising and infant mortality increasing. County Offaly (King’s County) was a 
notable black spot for infant mortality in 1916." 


There was also a substantial contribution from ordinary householders who 
quietly knitted socks and other clothing for the soldiers. Such folk have been 
forgotten during the years and it is difficult now to discover specific examples 
in an area. The same applies to a further activity recalled by the late Mark 
Bence-Jones in connection with Mrs Coote of Ballyfin, Queen’s County. The 
plant mentioned by him thrived in the midlands: 


‘One way in which the ladies of the Ascendancy helped the wounded was by 
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collecting sphagnum moss, which was renowned for its healing properties and 
used in hospitals for dressing wounds. Mrs Ralph Coote, Sir Algernon’s daughter 
-in-law, put her children on to collecting it in the mountains behind Ballyfin.’ 


The national picture saw women abandoning traditional decorum and 
appearing in overalls. Rural Ireland had always been accustomed to the female 
agricultural worker, if only part-time, so there would have been few gasps in 
this respect. The cities were different. Dublin’s women replaced men who had 
vacated the Guinness factory for war duties. They appeared also as bus and 
ambulance drivers, provoking feelings of askance. In the second largest Irish 
city at Cork, women packed tobacco at the Lambkin factory for men at the war 
fronts while at Arklow, Co. Wicklow, they were employed in the production of 
explosives. A new munitions factory in Galway allowed further employment in 
this field which supplemented the work of the expanding factory of James 
Mackie and Sons in Northern Ireland with its numerous feminine employees."® 
Another Belfast beneficiary of war was the linen factory. War created a demand 
for numerous tents, haversacks, clothing and aeroplane cloth. A substantial 
number of ladies were recruited. Such industrious women needed to travel 
around on cycles and to climb onto and alight from buses with ease. Freedom of 
movement dictated fashion. Dresses no longer trailed to the ground and hats 
were reduced in size in order to remain perched on the heads of cyclists. 


Women also replaced males within the armed forces. Following the heavy 
loss of life during 1916, the desperate shortage of recruits compelled army 
officials to replace men in ‘soft jobs’ with women, thereby ‘freeing’ men for 
soldiering. Clerks, typists, waitresses and cooks were replaced by the obliging 
ladies. They were not controlled by military laws and thus remained as 
civilians in the new Queen Mary’s Army Auxiliary Corps (QMAAC). 
However, there were no real ‘soft jobs’ in wartime. Shell attacks and bombing 
occur in any war zone. The massing of large numbers into army units also 
spread dangerous infections. Respiratory disease was the common cause of 
most deaths. At least fifteen of the Irish QMAAC women died during the war 
— the Commonwealth War Graves Commission recognises that its list may not 
be complete. Several Irish women also lost their lives in their roles as 
stewardesses serving on mercantile or hospital ships. 


Many across the class spectrum volunteered as nurses during WW1, 
inspired maybe by the example of the Victorian heroine, Florence Nightingale. 
Single girls usually joined the new Voluntary Aid Detachment (VAD) nurses 
attached to the British Red Cross Society. Retired nurses also resumed work in 
war casualty wards. The response was overwhelming and even created 
difficulties when zealous nurses working within the everyday nursing service 
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volunteered for war work. The resulting shortage of nurses in Ireland was 
highlighted in the comments of the Irish correspondent to The Nursing Times 
who lamented the loss. She claimed that there was ‘hardly a nurse to be got 
here for private cases for love or money — all volunteering’.!” The most 
celebrated of the Irish nurses, although she was based in London at the start 
of the war, was Catherine Black, a woollen draper’s daughter born around 
1882. She came from a remote part of Donegal at Ramelton which lies 
north-east of Letterkenny. Sister Black (‘Blackie’) was a professional nurse on 
the staff of a London hospital when she volunteered to join QAIMNS (Queen 
Alexandra’s Imperial Military Nursing Service). She wrote of her war 
experiences and her later life when she became King George V’s private nurse 
with her own chambers at Buckingham Palace."* 


Kilbeggan’s Mary Locke, the wife of John Locke, was among the list of VAD 
nurses attached to the Red Cross who went overseas to serve in the military 
hospitals. She would have been around fifty at the start of war. Another VAD 
nurse in the neighbourhood was Venice Hackett from Ballycumber. The VAD 
nurses are usually associated with girls, mostly from the middle classes as with 
Venice Hackett, but while this was probably truer in rural areas, many were 
from the lower middle classes. Clerical workers and shop assistants were 
widespread .. Professor Jeffery, in examining the Report by the Joint War 
Committee, informs that as many as 4500 Irish women joined this vital auxiliary 
nursing service.” Voluntary Aid Detachment nurses would only receive three 
months of first aid training. It was inadequate for the ordeals ahead of them. 
Nursing tasks involved not only attending to the mutilated faces of gas victims 
and the mangled or severed limbs of battle casualties, but also coping with new 
mental disorders. Nurses endured unpleasant working conditions surrounded 
by reeking smells and filth associated with dysentery and diarrhoea. The latter 
two were common complaints together with hysterical paralysis, neurasthenia, 
neurosis, trench mouth and trench foot. 


Women like Mary Locke emerge as a testament to human commitment, 
endurance and adaptability. Many of the volunteers, as well as the professional 
body who had joined QAIMNS, worked in hospitals in Britain, France, Malta, 
Palestine and Salonika. In the Middle East and in parts of Europe they had 
to suffer stinting hours of torrid heat, pestering sand flies and mosquitoes. 
The life of nurses at a war front would be demanding and exhausting. Their 
letters and diaries reveal weeks of working with little sleep. The dutiful nurse 
frequently functioned as a surrogate mother, comforting men no older than 
boys and was often seen bent over a washtub scrubbing a soldier’s neglected 
clothing. A card appears in one of the Locke family’s photo albums”? of 
Chateau de Bagneux at Gézaincourt, a clearing station hospital. The function 
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of the station was to provide immediate surgery near the battle scene. It was 
often an improvised building or even a tent. Only the seasoned nurse was 
judged as being appropriate for such ordeals but Mrs Locke could have 
worked there as a VAD nurse, as occasions of extraordinary slaughter 
sometimes involved the VADs. After treatment, soldiers would be sent to 
hospitals such as at Wimeraux. 


The photo of Kilbeggan’s Michael (‘Dawson’) McCormack shows him in a 
playful mood with two French children who were at a war hospital, probably 
children of one of the hospital personnel. One can only wonder at some of the 
sights the youngsters had witnessed when dismembered bodies had arrived at 
the hospital entrance. They would have seen the wrecks of war struggling to 
hobble around the hospital, thereby learning in their early and impressionable 
years that there was no romance connected with the fighting fields. Their 
serious faces may hint at tragedies never to be known. They contrast strikingly 
with the jovial recuperating soldier who knows that he is lucky to be alive. 
Michael had lain seriously wounded alone with a broken leg in a shell-hole 
for four days. 

A handful of nurses even 
ventured into the trenches, 
sharing the dangers and 
hardships with front line 
troops. They endured the 
severest weather, wore the 
same clothing day and night 
and lived with rifle fire, 
exploding shells, mud, filth and 
putrescence. The idea was to 
treat casualties immediately, as 
even the transportation of 
wounded soldiers to nearby 
{clearing stations such as at 
Gézainecourt wasted essential 
time, especially with cases of 
shock. It was dangerous work. 
The many graves belonging to 
nurses at Wimereux’s hospital 
| in France testify to the dangers 
|jfaced by medics.21_ Two 
hundred of QAIMNS nurses 
died on active service in WW1. 
Most perished in air raid 





Michael McCormack 
- elder brother of Joseph and Patrick 
- convalescing in France 
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attacks or from dysentery caught off wounded soldiers. Irish nurses were 
among the casualties, including one from a less well-known organisation 
called the Territorial Force Nursing Service. Staff Nurse Hilda Mary Garlick 
from Dublin, who died from an infection in 1917, was buried in Birmingham 
(Lodge Hill) Cemetery only a few weeks before Robert O’Grady’s corpse 
would be 
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in the front line with this deadly menace. One nursing casualty was the girl 
with the lovely Victorian name, Venice Clementine Henrietta Hackett. She is 
buried in the (Liss) Churchyard, Ballycumber, as a war casualty recognised by 
the Commonwealth War Graves Commission.” Venice Hackett was born at 
Milngavie, Scotland, during her father’s residency as the contractor’s engineer 
for a water reservoir. He was an engineer of repute who had worked overseas 
as well as being involved with the design of the Waterford and Portumna 
bridges. Both parents were Irish. Venice spent most of her life around the 
Portarlington and Clonmel districts before volunteering as a VAD nurse. She 
appears on the Portarlington (South) District of the Census of Ireland 1911 as 
a lady of private means, aged twenty-four. She was living with her parents 
and enjoying the benefits of having two servants. 


Venice was forced to return and she died in London on 13 October 1918. 
This was at the height of the flu epidemic in the capital. Her father had 
returned to the house of his birth in Offaly once his brother, William, had died. 
Venice’s work was now complete at the age of thirty-one. There is a tablet to 
her and her two brothers, both of whom were killed in action, in the Church 
of Ireland, Clonmel. Captain Learo Hackett MC, of the Royal Irish Rifles was 
killed near Langemarck, Belgium, six months before Venice’s death. His 
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brother, 24 Lieutenant Eric Hackett of the Royal Irish Regiment, had died on 
the Somme in September 1916. Their father lived not only to see his wife 
fade away twelve years before his own demise, but also to see all six children 
die. A rumour has developed that Venice Hackett went down with the ‘RMS 
Leinster’ . This is probably because she died at the same time as the tragedy. 
Several dedicated VAD nurses lost their lives when the ship was torpedoed off 
the Wicklow coast on 10 October 1918. However, the death certificate issued 
on the 14" October 1918 at St. Marylebone, London, confirms that Venice died 
of influenza in the city, after having contracted pneumonia for seven days.” 


The previous Mrs 
Locke of Kilbeggan, 
g) Mary Anne _ Locke 
m4 (née Devereux), had 
= 4 demonstrated business 

_ MEMBER i me prowess after her 
onrrisit nen cose society y husband’s demise when 

ISTH OCTOBER 1918 é steering Locke’s 
Distillery through the 
twelve years from 1868. 
The flamboyant wife of 
Mary Anne Locke’s 
son, John Locke, often 
N known as ‘Muds’ 
because of her passion 


: for horses and hunting, 
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leadership once she had returned from her nursing duties in France. She 
campaigned relentlessly for a Red Cross infirmary at Mullingar. Eventually, 
she became its commandant. Her daughter, Mary 
Evelyn (‘Sweet’) who was by now Mrs Hope 
Johnston, was also dedicated to the hospital and 
featured in many newspaper clippings. The Red 
Cross Hospital at Bloomfield House, Mullingar, 
situated along the Kilbeggan to Mullingar road, was 
established by permission of Colonel Howard-Bury. 
The famous explorer, who lived at Charlestown 
Castle, Tullamore, had by now inherited the Rochfort 
estate at Belvedere which included adjacent 
property. He too had participated in the war by 
serving in the King’s Royal Rifles before being 
captured and interned as a prisoner-of-war. — surgeon General Ford 

- a friend of Mary Locke 
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Howard-Bury continued his involvement with the Red Cross after the 
Armistice and became Assistant Commissioner of the British Red Cross during 
ww2. 


Bloomfield House was opened as a Red Cross hospital in July 1917 by the 
principal army officer based in Ireland, Lt. General Sir Bryan Mahon. The 
hospital appeared cursed from the start as the weather resulted in many of the 
functions being jeopardized. The delay lasted for two hours with all field sports 
being cancelled, including cricket. Surgeon John McArdle arrived from Dublin 
to represent General R.W. Ford, Surgeon General and Deputy Director of 
Medical Services at the Castle, Dublin. There was a brilliant array of flags and 
decorations and a concert arranged for the evening by the band of the 4° RDF 
under a Mr J. Dee. It was supported by Captain Rich’s RFA medley of 
performers from Athlone. The surgeon heaped much praise upon Mrs Locke, 
her staff and the group of supporters while Sir Bryan remarked to the soldiers 
that: ‘They should be grateful to have such a place wherein to recuperate under 
the kind care of ladies who have unselfishly given their best services on their 
behalf.’ Some might have thought that it was no more than they deserved. 


The WW1 = photo album 
MH belonging to the Locke family 
| reveals the social life led by Mrs 
Locke and the extent of war work 
by her associates. In her work 
with the Red Cross and_ her 
passion for hunting, Mary 
(‘Muds’) Locke mixed socially not 
| only with the leading generals of 
the period but with prominent 
members of the gentry, most of 
them relief organisers. She was an 
acquaintance of General Sir Bryan 
Mahon, Commander-in-Chief in 
Ireland, 1917-1918. Mahon later became a member of the Seanad in the 
Oireachtas when he was appointed in 1922 and then elected democratically in 
1928. There are pictures in the album of Surgeon General Ford. Mrs Locke had 
communicated with him during her early endeavours in establishing the 
hospital. He had responded enthusiastically, offering his full support and 
services. A telegram dated 19th October 1917 and signed ‘Lumsden’ shows 
that Mrs Locke was also in contact with Sir John Lumsden, the celebrated 
physician at Mercer’s Hospital and later, Chief Medical Officer at Guinness. He 
had founded the St. John Ambulance Service in 1903. This body was highly 





Mrs Locke and General Mahon 
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commended for its bravery when dealing with the carnage during the Easter 
Rising. 


Mary Locke had been friendly with Sir Richard and Lady Irene Levinge of 
Knockdrin Castle, Mullingar in pre-war years. She was also a life long friend of 
Lady Guernsey, whose family home was at Abbots Ripton Hall, Huntingdon. 
The ladies from the big houses in the midlands, as with their humbler common 
folk, suffered crippling blows during the war. Katherine Dease lost her son, Lt. 
Maurice Dease VC, at Mons in 1914. Lady Levinge’s husband, Richard Levinge, 
1*tLife Guards, was killed early in the war at the age of thirty-six, two months 
after the beginning of hostilities, leaving a young son. Newspaper cuttings 
testify to Levinge’s popularity, and mention how the locals were upset on 
hearing the news. One commented: ‘Sure, when Sir Richard was killed, the old 
people around Knockdrin all cried themselves sick.’?> Richard’s widow 
remarried and moved from Mullingar to Northants, England. As mentioned 
earlier, Norah Elizabeth Goodbody also lost her husband, Archibald Warner. 


Lady Guernsey was particularly close to 
‘Muds’ Locke. She was the daughter of the 2"4 
Baron de Ramsey and related by her mother to 
the Spencer-Churchill family. Mrs Locke had 
served with the ill-fated lady in France during 
their work as VAD nurses. Lady Guernsey’s 
usband, Captain Heneage Greville Finch, 1* Bn. 
| | SM Irish Guards, the son of the 8" Earl of Aylesford, 
Le Cu ‘ | Tea had been killed during the first month of 
' s at ; x . hostilities, a few days after Lt. Dease. 
> SF yA with many widows, Lady Guernsey devoted 
Ve sf » her energy to war service after her 
ee wz, i y husband’s death. When she 
“<= returned from her 
Lady Guernsey hospital 
work in France she negotiated with her father, Lord 
de Ramsay, to adapt part of their family home at 
Abbotts Ripton Hall, Huntingdon, into a war 
hospital. She became the commandant of the new 
refuge for the injured. There are several photos 
of this in the Locke family album and snaps of 
Lady Guernsey helping in the vegetable garden.. 
Sadly, Lady Guernsey lived to see her son, the 
9 Earl of Aylesford, killed during the early months 
of WW2. 



















Lady Levinge 
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Another person featured is the Hon. Mrs A. Guinness, a tireless worker who 
was in charge of the Glenmaroon Auxiliary Hospital at Chapelizod, Dublin. 
She received a certificate at the same time as Mrs Locke. Their services had 
been brought to the attention of the Secretary of State for War. Mrs Locke had 
also received praise from the parliamentary representative for Westmeath, Sir 
William Nugent MP. Mrs Boyd-Rochfort of Middleton Park, Castletown 
Geoghegan, who did not 
lose her heroic husband, ae 
was another lady who 


became involved in BRITISH RED CROSS SOCIETY. THE ORDER OF ST. JOHN 
: ely Roya Care, OF JERUSALEM IN ENGLAND. 
hospital work. She eet pCa, 5 


appears in the Locke 
photo album visiting 
French soldiers in a 
hospital. 
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any servile labouring Chairman Joint War Committee. Vice-Chairman Joint War Committee. 
task and accustomed to Mrs Locke's Certificate 

having being waited on, could adapt to hospital work in war-torn France. She 
functioned in the most basic of conditions, surrounded by men, many of whom 
would have appeared uncouth and even foul-mouthed as they cursed the 
throbbing pain from wounds. 


The strong character of Mrs Locke can be glimpsed in an incident during 
January 1918 when challenged by a police officer over her use of petrol for 
transporting patients to a concert at Mullingar. At this time petrol consumption 
was being strictly monitored. Even the Kilbeggan court was involved in debates 
about whether a car could be used for attending mass or for a wedding. Not 
only did Mrs Locke challenge the indictment, but she also decided that her 
time could be spent more profitably than at Mullingar Petty Sessions. She 
sent a legal representative, a Mr Shaw, to present her rebuke, adding that she 
was unwell. The case was reported fully in the Westmeath Examiner, January 
5th 1918. It commenced on the Saturday when Mr Taylor, the 
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prosecutor, explained the offence: 
Bee: tease ST ; ‘Mrs Locke, the Commandant of 
the Red Cross Hospital, Mullingar, 
was summoned for a breach of the 
Motor Spirit Restriction Order, by 
causing to be used petrol or petrol 
substitute on the occasion of a Red 
Cross concert in the County Hall, 
si | Mullingar, in November last.’ 


Taylor admitted that he 


to 9 her as a mark of esteem "| sympathised with Mrs Locke but 


tion | for. services. rendere 


period as Commandant of the Red” Cr ss| insisted that her action was in 
Hospital, Bloomfield. ce on | contravention of the law. Mr Shaw 
faa : ef et ee whi of responded that it was not against 
80: ‘genero ous in their-selection o: st} the law. He added that a 


el 


“| sub-section ‘S’ of the regulations 
,| allowed petrol to be used for the 
he| purposes of the Red Cross Society. 
the) Taylor replied that Mr Shaw was 
-?| wrong in his interpretation of the 
—! law and claimed he was ‘talking 
through his hat’, adding that the 
police had instructions to take action against breaches of the regulations. He 
insisted that fuel could only be used for the conveyance of wounded soldiers 
from hospital and not for amusement purposes. He realised that it could be 
argued that the soldiers were being taken out for health purposes but in this 
case it was solely connected with amusements. The obvious weakness here 
allowed 2 an angry Mr Shaw to intervene, and after exclaiming that he would 
i | not tolerate ‘remarks of 

the kind’ from Mr Taylor, 
proceeded to argue that 
it was in the interest of 
men’s health __ that 
concerts were provided. 
He stated that he had a 
J medical witness who 
Mf] would verify the point. 
MB He added that, anyway, 
Bloomfield House was 
allowed fifty gallons of 
free petrol and that it 
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Mrs Locke as a VAD nurse 
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was from this stock that the fuel had been provided. The case was dismissed. 
It had been a time-wasting exercise. A prosecution could have been avoided 
with a more considerate 
approach. The clumsy 
RIC officer must have 
been embarrassed when 
the announcement about 
the presentation to Mrs 
Locke appeared shortly 
afterwards.”6 


Mary Locke achieved 
much during the war 
years. She had sought 
3 ~ ieee targets well beyond what 
Mrs Locke in France most would have 
considered as feasible for 
a woman in early 20th 
century Ireland. There 
were no barriers to her 
womanhood, whether as 
an organiser canvassing 
{for a hospital for 
wounded soldiers or 
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when featuring 
prominently in the 
‘| Westmeath Hunt. 





Local newspapers 

Mrs Locke on extended duties repor ted 
frequently on the relief work made possible by the dedicated women in 
Westmeath and Offaly, particularly with the supply of knitting items. Soldiers 
of the Leinster Regiment were among the beneficiaries. Lengthy lists of 
contributors from all regions supporting both the Red Cross and the Leinster 
Regiment Comforts Fund appeared regularly in the newspapers. They are 
impressive. Deposits for the Comforts Fund were frequently £50 and even 
upwards to £100. A hundred pounds was a considerable amount of money in 
such times. Locke’s Distillery of Kilbeggan appears among the list. The long 
columns in the papers include every imaginable item. For instance, Mr James 
Kelly from Kilbeggan would contribute chunks of meat such as a leg of lamb. 
Regular concerts were also held to support war relief, including contributions 
towards Queen Mary’s fund. The efforts of the unsung heroines involved were 
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much appreciated by men at the war 
fronts. A member of a regiment who 
enjoyed such provision expressed his 
gratitude when calling the benefactors 
‘Irish Angels’.2”7_ Another active 
organisation was the Women’s 
National Health Association (WNHA) 
at Mullingar. It was particularly | 
industrious in collecting clothes and 
bed linen and sending these to 
hospitals in Dublin.” 


The war probably achieved more for 
women’s liberation than the efforts of 
suffragettes. Women had moved out in 
society, never to return to seclusion. 
The dedication and sacrifices of ladies 
setting up hospitals, of nurses, female Mrs Locke with patient 
relief organisers and workers, are scarcely known. Most of the names have 
died with the good-natured persons and will probably never be known. 
Human kind, for whatever reason, has not judged their accounts as being 
significant enough to be preserved during the following decades. The deeds of 
sporting folk, of film stars, entertainers and fashionable celebrities, have been 
more dominant attractions. Yet the commitment of a handful of these devoted 
females is gradually being unfolded , as with the tales of the soldiers who left 
their homeland and disappeared into an abyss. 
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The Homecoming and Aftermath 


Europe was left in ruins. The vanquished awaited their fate while map makers 
anticipated prodigious employment. Whole regions were removed from 
Germany’s control, stirring emotions which were to erupt in 1938/9. Germany 
was not only humiliated by its imperial and national losses but burdened with 
unrealistic reparations set out during 1919 in the Treaty of Versailles. The 
demise of the Austro-Hungarian Empire created new countries with strange 
names such as Yugoslavia and Czechoslovakia. A similar situation occurred in 
the Middle East following the collapse of the Ottoman Empire. An ancient name 
such as Mesopotamia vanished in a climate which established mandates under 
the control of the victorious nations. Consequently, races and cultures coalesced 
into structures delineated at conference tables, where the principal objective was 
to maintain balance between the Allies’ spheres of interest. 


Sadly, the huge amount of money poured into war was not matched by a 
generous spirit shown to returning veterans whether in Ireland or any part of 
Britain. The ‘land fit for heroes’ promised by Lloyd George did not emerge. All 
returned to a broken economy and a threat from Spanish flu. Problems with the 
English economy spilled over into Ireland. Both the Black and Tans and the 
Auxiliaries were recruited during the English depression. Some of them would 
soon be on the streets of Kilbeggan and its neighbouring towns. Unlike the 
myth, the ‘Tans’ were not recruited from the scum of English jails but were 
mainly ex-servicemen idling on English streets. Most of them had been 
discharged with respectable military records, although later on they were to 
keep their dark secrets of service in Ireland locked away.! The fact that the 
auxiliaries, albeit mainly from the officer class, were in the same predicament of 
unemployment, indicated that rank was no passport to prosperity. 


Unemployment in Ireland was nothing new, of course, but it is startling to 
realise that as many as 46% of the 76,000 veterans were maintained by out-of- 
work benefits in 1919.2 Furthermore, one fifth of them were crippled. A town’s 
pavement could contain the uncomfortable presence of an ex-soldier staring 
with a blank expression or a wretch who couldn’t stare at all, his eye lost in a 
moment's flash on a battlefield. Sticks and crutches supported maimed or 
limbless bodies in ungainly movements. War had left most battle scarred, 
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either physically or mentally; sometimes both. As the saying goes, ‘in war there 
are no unwounded soldiers’. 


The unemployment figure of 46% was lowered during the following year, 
assisted mainly by an expansion in emigration and by British Legion 
unemployment schemes. One advantage to the Irish veteran was that he was 
potentially a more dangerous entity than his English comrade. There was the 
fear of impoverished ex-soldiers being enticed into the IRA. The idea of 
encouraging unemployed soldiers into rented land holding schemes was thus 
adopted and cottages were also built. The widowed Mary Kate McCormack, 
mother of victims Joseph and Patrick, moved into one of these cottages briefly 
before she left Kilbeggan for Liverpool. She then returned to Collinstown, Clara. 
Ex-servicemen rallied to the land cause at a meeting in Mullingar during 1919, 
as did other veterans in Ireland, leading to the establishment of the Irish Sailors 
and Soldiers Land Trust. However, all was not well as beneficiaries could face 
IRA attacks. 


Homes and families had been ruined by the war. Even chances of marriage 
for many girls were now jeopardized. An English example illustrates the extent 
of the slaughter. During the early 1920s the senior mistress of a high school 
for girls in Bournemouth, Hampshire, echoed a stark truth to her pupils: ‘I 
have come to tell you a terrible fact. Only one out of ten of you girls can ever 
hope to marry’ .*It was a phenomenon not unknown in Ireland. Phyllis Kelly, 
from ‘White House’ in Athlone felt its pain when her fiancé was lost on the 
Somme in 1916. She became an opera singer in England, never married, and 
poignantly kept the picture of the dead Eric Appleby over her bed for the 
duration of a long life of ninety-nine years.‘ 


In Ireland, few wished to hear accounts of the European war, even supposing 
that combatants were willing to narrate their experiences. Who, after all, would 
wish to re-live memories of burning flesh, or recall the shrieks of horror as 
human parts were blown asunder? A relative of a man living in Co. Offaly 
remembers during his early life that he was never allowed to ask his uncle about 
the war. Any reference to the hostilities always resulted in tears, even in the 
man’s old age. Besides, a new tale had unfolded during the 1920s which was 
nationalistic and revolutionary, a tale about cunning intrigue, of local lads 
outwitting dim officials and of bold enterprises with arms being seized from 
RIC barracks. The horrors and hardships of the Great War were shelved, just 
as the experiences of the Great Famine had been decades before. 


Some emerged from military life physically unscathed. Kilbeggan born 
John McCormick (12760) had been dismissed one month after his enlistment 
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with defective vision. It probably saved his life and glasses would correct his 
poor eye sight. Martin McCormack (609) from Moate had also been released 
from the army and allowed to return to his wife and five children, albeit with 
chronic rheumatism, but at least only with a complaint that many suffered 
from anyway. 


Other participants had been less fortunate. Clara residents, John McDermott 
(RIF/RAMC 14504) and Frederick Connor (CR 6612) both returned home 
disabled. John McDermott’s injuries had left him forty per cent disabled with 
a payment of eleven shillings a week. Frederick Connor was only twenty-one 
but 80% disabled. Gun shot wounds had shattered his right hand. An older 
man, the middle-aged James Crinnion (IG 2236) from Kilbeggan had suffered 
with lung, bronchial and rheumatic problems and had been discharged in 1918. 
His hand had also been damaged by a gun shot wound. He was classified as 
being 20% disabled and received a gratuity of £60. A rather tragic case was 
that of a Kilbeggan recruit who returned home during the first year of the war. 
He had contracted syphilis within weeks of joining a regiment, a complaint 
which led to necrosis of the frontal skull bone. What a shocking affliction for 
him and his young wife of only eighteen months! In such times the disease 
would normally have taken its course remorselessly over the following years. 


Of course, many men did not return home to show their rare awards for 
bravery. John McGlynn from Island, Philipstown (RDF 2/20009) was an old 
Boer War soldier. His Military Medal is referred to in the Supplement to the 
London Gazette on 11't November 1916. The Military Medal is an honour 
bestowed upon a soldier for bravery and is the equivalent of the Military Cross 
awarded to officers. John was killed one year afterwards when aged thirty-six. 
His name is one of many engraved on the Menin Gate Memorial, Ypres. 
Thomas, his father, had died by 1920. It is not known if he was alive in 1917 
when his son died. Thomas had become a widower by the time of the 1901 
Census of Ireland and the 1911 census shows him living alone. The news of 
John’s death would have been painful not only for John’s wife, Easter, but for 
the elder sister, Annie, who must have functioned as a substitute mother to the 
lads after the mother’s death. By 1920, John’s wife, now Easter Mulloy, was 
living in Clara. There is no army record of any children. 


The case of another hero, James Carey, also deserves special merit. He was 
in the army before the war with the East Lancashire Regiment (9692) and had 
served in India. The link with a Lancashire regiment can be explained by the 
fact that the East Lancashire Regiment had been quartered at Mullingar for a 
number of years. Jim Carey returned to Kilbeggan from the Great War with 
the loss of a leg but managed to work again. On his medal card the letters 
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‘MM’ appear. Although the London Gazette appears to have no citation for this 
Military Medal, Jim Carey’s daughter, Moll T. Carey, states that it was earned 
by her father’s brave act in saving a comrade’s life at the expense of his own 
leg. She also has a newspaper cutting stating that her father was awarded the 
DCM. Many refer to this award as the ‘near miss’ for the Victoria Cross. Jim 
Carey appeared to cope well with his disability, held no bitterness about the 
war, yet suffered the consequences of his experiences by succumbing to an 
early death. Moll T. Carey informs that her father’s early death was attributed 
to war injuries by his doctor as well as to accompanying factors. 


Jim Carey’s copy of a book on the 18 Division 
shows that he had read it regularly. As with all 
participants, war memories remained with him, 
even if kept to his own musings. One can 
picture him poring over the book’s contents 
on a winter’s evening, a candle flame 
flickering across the pages and depositing 
what appear to be wax particles. No 
doubt, he was a much changed person 
from the innocent boyish face in uniform 
photographed as an eighteen-year-old. 
His brother, Ned, who served in the Royal 
Engineers, also survived the war. The 
Carey family made a_ substantial 
contribution to the war, as a third brother 
and survivor, Thomas, also enlisted but 
with the American forces. He remained in 






Young Jim Carey - who went . . 
on to ss the iA for bravery the United States in the employment of the 


famous Wells Fargo Bank. 


Jim Carey’s physical disability was at least apparent and earned him a 
pension. Ex-soldiers with psychological disturbances were less fortunate than 
the physically impaired. Such victims were not treated adequately. Mental 
disturbances were simply not recognised and little psychological help could be 
provided. The term PTSD (Post Traumatic Stress Disorder) was not to be used 
until years later, long after WW2. The problem with psychological illness is 
that, left untreated, it tends to progress insidiously and may only become more 
recognizable years afterwards. Many of these ill-fated soldiers struggled even 
to earn recognition for pensions. 


A soldier who enlisted during the Great War did not receive a pension 
unless he was granted a disability pension. Many soldiers only received 
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gratuities. Joanna Bourke reveals a startling fact in her interesting paper 
suggesting that both the War Office and pensioning officials believed that the 
Irish were prone to insanity, this statement being reflected in the higher 
proportion of Irishmen receiving pensions for neurasthenia.> Such a bias would 
obviously place Irish soldiers at a disadvantage when being assessed for 
disability payments. In fairness, it must be appreciated that in 1920 a diagnosis 
regarding mental disorder was extremely difficult whatever the circumstances. 
How could a doctor, with no training in mental disorders, separate the case of 
aman who suffered odd moments of depression from the case of a man with 
a progressing disorder? 


Vincent Abbott included Mick Tormey as one of the Kilbeggan characters in 
his book on the parish. One assumes that Mick had moved into Kilbeggan. 
The family had lived at Toor, Tyrellespass, where all nine children were born. 
Vincent Abbott® comments that, although only one brother was killed in the 
Great War from the six who had enlisted into the British Army (Patrick 7685) 
none of the survivors had escaped with impunity; all were mentally scarred by 
their horrific experiences.’ Edward was pensioned off in 1917. He had been 
declared unfit for war by 1915 after his ordeals as part of the British 
Expeditionary Force that went to France in 1914. His scant file contains no 
details of his impairment at the age of twenty-one. The rest of his service was 
spent at home. Edward had joined the 3" Leinsters for three years prior to his 
enlistment into the Royal Munster Fusiliers in 1914 (No. 10211). 


Mick Tormey joined the Royal Munster Fusiliers (10212) on the same day as 
his brother in 1914 and in the same place, Aldershot, Hampshire. He had also 
been with the 3" Leinsters, having signed up in 1910 at the age of seventeen. 
He suffered a torrid war, serving in France with the RMFs in 1914 and 1915. 
When he returned to France again in 1916 it was as a machine gunner with the 
5t MGC (No. 780949). He remained with the same corps but had been 
transferred to the 29'* MGC (No. 24420) by 1918. It was a dangerous role to 
play in combat for the reasons explained in Joseph Pilkington’s papers. Mick 
was obviously much of a character with a lively sense of humour as Vincent 
Abbott demonstrates. The comment ‘good’ is written on his army conduct 
sheet. In late 1919/1920 Mick appeared to be celebrating while in England. 
Perhaps the Kent Guinness was proving stronger than the Irish product as he 
seemed to acquire two coats from somewhere. It must have been a very cold 
night indeed! It was certainly untypical of his behaviour and, whatever the 
explanation, it cost him a £5 fine. There are no army papers surviving for the 
rest of Mick’s brothers, Pat, John, James and Christopher. 


If some survivors from the Great War were left with nightmares which 
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diminished gradually, the more deeply scarred enjoyed no comfort from the 
years and became less able to function normally. Some became desensitised 
by their experiences and troubled during the post-war years. According to one 
account, an officer in the same regiment as Mick and Edward Tormey, Lt. Guy 
Nightingale, reached for his gun on the twentieth anniversary of his Gallipoli 
landing, when he had been forced to assume command of the remnants from 
both his Royal Munster Fusiliers and stragglers from the Royal Hampshire 
Regiment, and ended his misery. Francis O’Melia, who had served in the same 
regiment as Jim Carey, waited another four years before throwing himself out 
of a first- storey window in front of a family member. 


A Kilbeggan victim with a severe psychological disorder was the 
unfortunate Mick Condron, a man bitterly aware of the fact that he had 
received no help or pension from the army he had served. Pauline Heffernan 
(née Cantwell) remembers her mother’s tales of her relation, Mick, and how 
she had cared for him. It is said that Mick Condron had been hoodwinked into 
the army by a visiting recruiting sergeant. It was too late to change things once 
colleagues had explained to Mick the implications of what he had signed on 
the army forms. The sick Mick Condron managed to secure work within a store 
in the town despite grappling with his terrible affliction. Like many with his 
complaint, the ‘shakes’ continued to plague and embarrass him and he 
gradually became more detached from society. Apparently, many men would 
have their ‘little corner’ on the Kilbeggan streets and Mick could be seen at his 
spot regularly playing a game of tossing the coin. One day, when shaking 
profusely, he was mocked by a small group. Afterwards, he remained inside 
his shelter, a broken man condemned to reclusion. Discarded by an authority 
that cared little for men who had been mentally damaged by the Great War, 
Mick is an example of a victim entirely dependent upon the generosity of a 
family member. 


Soldiers still afflicted with injuries required extended medical care. The 
sterling work of the Red Cross continued after the Armistice. There can be no 
formal cessation announced and date given to end pain and disablement. Mary 
Locke and her colleagues persevered with their mission at Bloomfield House. 
As a result of intervention by the French Red Cross, Mrs Locke was honoured 
for her dedication when she received both the King’s Medal for War Services 
and the Victory Medal. Pauline Heffernan of Kilbeggan also remembers her 
mother’s praise for another benevolent lady. Mrs Goodbody of Clara became 
known as a person who would assist any veteran with a problem, such as the 
lack of a pension payment. A meeting held at Tullamore as early as March 1915 
shows Mrs L. Goodbody as a prominent member of the King’s County Relief 
Committee.$ 
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Some of the combatants were able to resume normal employment and 
benefit from a pension, as with Jim Carey. The daughter of Jim Stones, Mrs 
Mary Swords of Kilbeggan, gives an amazing account of how her father was 
shot and then bayoneted in the stomach to ensure his demise. He also suffered 
severe damage to his arm and elbow. The stomach scar which remained for 
life gave witness to his terrifying experiences. He was left for dead by the 
Germans. It is incredible that he survived the ordeal. It also speaks highly of 
his character that he managed to work on returning to Kilbeggan. Pauline 
Heffernan adds that Jack Carroll and the two Brewer brothers, Jack and Ned, 
were also men fortunate enough to stay alive and to work once again in the 
town. This study has been unable to locate records for them. 


Several Irish servicemen returned expecting at least a sympathetic greeting, if 
not a hero’s welcome, but the welcome home party in southern Ireland was 
a rarity. Veterans could be met with obloquy and vitriol, some even being 
barred from their families. Divisions would be intensified as the ‘Troubles’ 
developed into civil war. Theirs is a tale largely untold, despite most towns 
being affected by such division. Mick Condron was not the only person who 
took refuge. Another case was related of a frightened ex-serviceman from the 
wider neighbourhood who kept mainly indoors shunning the town’s streets. 
Jane Leonard’s comments are disturbing; likewise allegations from elsewhere 
that some of these victims were easy targets, i.e. men with disabilities, whether 
physical or mental: 


‘During the period from 1919 to 1924 upwards of 120 ex-servicemen were 
killed either by the IRA or by the anti-Treaty republican side during the Great 
War. Some of these veterans were undoubtedly intelligence agents for police 
and military forces. However, the vast majority appear to have been killed 
simply as a retrospective punishment for their service in the Great War.’? 


Sadly, coldness towards war combatants could also be experienced from 
British elements. The Black and Tans tended to regard ex-servicemen with 
suspicion, knowing that some were consorting with rebellious organisations. An 
exception was Kilbeggan’s James McCormack who had joined the IRA. In his 
case, the British policemen miscalculated and confided in him, believing him to 
be hostile to the insurgents. However, the general tendency was for veteran 
soldiers to feel isolated. The hapless men also felt abandoned by their regiments. 
They were often left without discharge papers or references. The army seemed 
to apply a dithery response to such cases, although it must be remembered that 
the sheer number of men being released en bloc led to an unmanageable 
situation. It was unlike WW2 when the role of Minister of Reconstruction was 
created and an HMSO Release and Settlement Booklet 
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issued to every soldier. 


The anxious wife of Christopher Rickards (RDF 29470) wrote from St. 
Bridget’s, Clara, imploring the army to send her news of her missing husband. 
Unknown to her he had been captured at St. Quentin, France. The letter shows 
deference as she signed it, ‘Your obedient servant’, even though she was a 
civilian. It appears that letter writers like Mrs Rickards copied the form of the 
official letters from the army which were signed in such a manner. Christopher 
Rickards was released the following year and became part of the post-war 
reparation work overseas. A bolder mood applied to Eugene Brennan (ASC 
315912) a fitter from Castletown Geoghegan. His letters show a more confident 
approach even though he signs them ‘Yours F Fully’. He had shown defiance 
during the war when he had refused to obey an order and had received a 
punishment of fourteen days confinement. After his release from the army he 
complained about his lack of medals and reference. He also requested his 
greatcoat. It is extraordinary that a veteran soldier should even feel that he had 
to ask for such a thing. The greatcoat could actually be retained or exchanged 
at railway stations for £1. The undated letter was sent from Dublin. 


‘I note that you have on Army Form (7021?) that I am not entitled to any 
decorations. I served nearly 6 months in France before the Armistice and was 
issued with the victory ribbon so that I think I am entitled to two. I would be 
glad to know if I may keep my greatcoat as these things are very dear in 
civilian life. Also I thought I would get a reference of character when leaving 
the Army.’ 


The anxiety of being without discharge papers or an army reference emerges 
in the correspondence between discharged soldiers and officials. John Buckley 
(L 3260) from Ferbane blamed the lax supervision of his wife for the loss of his 
papers. Their young children had placed them in the fire. He was exasperated 
and sent immediate requests to the army for replacements stating that he could 
not seek any employment without them. The difficulty in getting employment 
can also be seen in a letter from John Powell (RFA 93988). He wrote to the army 
from Clara in 1920 deploring the lack of any jobs, ‘you can hardly find 
employment’. He added that the first thing any employer seeks is a good 
character reference." 


If Eugene Brennan had written undauntedly, then William Rooney’s letters 
contain criticism and even veiled threats. William Rooney, the son of Bridget 
Rooney, came from the Clara Road section of Moate. He was thirty-nine at the 
start of the war. His problem was caused by his unit sending him home before 
the official order had been issued. Consequently, it had left him unprotected. 
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It appears that Rooney (CR 2785) relied upon his wife to write the letters for 
him. He had joined in 1901 when working at the saw mills in Moate. At that 
time he was unable to sign his name as a cross appears in the signature space. 


There are several letters in the WO 363 ‘Burnt’ Records spanning the months 
following William Rooney’s release from the Labour Corps (229870) at the end 
of the war. The exasperated Rooney couple do not mince words. Extracts from 
two of the letters signed by William speak for themselves. One can only 
sympathise with a soldier who had been at the relief of Ladysmith during the 
Boer War and had also endured the horrors of the Great War. He had earned 
the Victory Medal, British War Medal and 1915 Star, only to come home to 
impoverishment and neglect despite the fact that he needed to support five 
children. The army officials appear to have passed memos between the War 
Office and the Labour Corps Record Office at Nottingham showing a concern 
for protocol rather than addressing the desperation of a good ex-soldier. In 
fairness to the War Office, some of its letters requested an urgent action. One 
letter to the War Office is signed by William, ‘your obe servant’, the other just 
states his name. They are copied as he wrote them during 1918 with few 
corrections: 


‘Lam tired writing to Nottingham and always getting the same reply that the 
(they) got no clarification of my discharge an my wifes allowance was stopped 
an I am Receiving ... (this section is burnt) having got neither clothes or money 
coming home ...(burnt) I have a large family an no means to support them. 
(The) way I am treated is a shame to the Army if published your obe servant 
(burnt section’ 


‘Having Received no reply to my letter of the 11 inst. I take the Liberty to 
Remind you again of my case an indeed it is a hard case to be sent home a time 
Expired man after 23 years service without money or clothes or Discharge to 
a large family my wifes allowance stopped an no means of support can you let 
me have my Gratuity money as soon as possible I am putting my call in the 
hands of the War Pension Committee an I hoped this will have your kind 
Attention W Rooney’. 


Some Irish soldiers returned feeling deceived and merely used as fodder 
for the Somme and Ypres battlefields. When reflecting upon the great mission 
of defending the freedom of small nations, it had become increasingly clear 
that Ireland was as much a small downtrodden nation with its freedom denied 
as Belgium had been. Furthermore, many Irish felt they had been cheated out 
of an agreement concerning the contentious Home Rule Bill. Not surprisingly, 
on being released the disaffected aligned with the new political idealism. 
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Unlike their English counterparts, those who felt resentment about social 
conditions or the political situation could consider joining a_ political 
organisation with the means to take forcible action. Furthermore, they 
possessed the essential skills. After all, the disgruntled had been apprenticed 
to killing with fire arms and explosives for several years. 


James McCormack (81559) of the 26th 
Battalion, Royal Fusiliers, had joined the 
army as late as 1917, indicating that he was 
undeterred by the tragic deaths of his two 
brothers. This battalion had been mainly 
formed from London’ bankers and 
accountants. Once discharged, James 
decided to join fellow discontented 
ex-British Army members in the now 
organised rebellion. James joined ‘B’ 
Company, 1* Battalion of the North Offaly 
Brigade as a lieutenant under Sean 
McGuinness of Kilbeggan. He served 
subsequently in the Free State Army as a 
sergeant major and as a 2™¢ lieutenant 
attached to the 1* Tipperary Brigade 
(Nenagh) acting as Assistant Adjutant under 
James McCormack Comdt. Liam Hoolan. 





James experienced difficulties when returning to civilian life. His old home 
at Kilbeggan had been broken up following his father’s death and he had moved 
into the home of a cousin in Clara. His mother had departed temporarily for 
Liverpool but was unsettled. When she returned to Clara, she was homeless 
and this presented further problems for James. He was also trying to establish 
a dress making business for one of his sisters and applied for a grant to help 
both his sister and widowed mother. During this period he was compelled 
to accept employment in Liverpool as a clerk with a firm of cotton merchants 
but it lasted for only a short period. James now decided to be a soldier again. 


James McCormack’s record in the new Irish army was an exemplary one. He 
started off as a private but rose steadily through the ranks until he reached the 
position of a captain. Such was the trust placed in him that he was posted to 
a special unit. It had been established shortly after the assassination of Kevin 
O'Higgins in 1927. James was assigned with the task of protecting Desmond 
FitzGerald, the father of the late Taoiseach, Garrett FitzGerald. A touching 
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ceremony occurred on James’s promotion to lieutenant in 1938, when his 
non-commissioned officers at Kilkenny Military Barracks presented him with 
an engraved sword made by Wilkinson Sword. James, known popularly as 
‘Jimmy’, never forgot his birthplace and visited old acquaintances frequently. 


Several IRA sympathisers, while members of British Army units, had 
become active as agents before the European hostilities had ceased. In his 
second volume on the Leinster Regiment, Colonel Whitton stated that guns 
began to go missing, including even Lewis guns. It was for this reason that 
most Irish servicemen were demobilized in England, where greater control 
could be exercised to prevent weapons being handed over to the Irish 
Volunteers. Ex-servicemen such as James McCormack were welcomed into the 
IRA flying columns as valuable members with experience in handling Lee 
Enfield rifles, Lewis machine guns and grenades — assets indeed for training 
local lads whose only experience of firearms might have amounted to an odd 
shotgun blast at pigeons. The future of the demobbed rebellious soldiers 
would keep them locked within a framework of killing for an additional four 
years. Even some classified as disabled were involved. George Adamson, the 
machine gunner from Moate, had been discharged and registered disabled. 
He was soon active again with a gun. Adamson, who had been awarded a 
Distinguished Conduct Medal for bravery in Egypt and had also survived the 
Salonika Campaign, unlike Daniel Flynn, led an IRA flying column during the 
troubles. George served as a brigadier for the National Army during the Civil 
War but suffered an early death when he was shot in mysterious circumstances 
at Athlone in April 1922. Despite divisions in loyalty at the time, hundreds of 
WW/I1 ex-servicemen turned up for his funeral in Athlone. 


Soldiers continued to be shot after the war, not only in the political agitations 
in Ireland but also within the British Army. The case of James Daly (35025) 1* 
Battalion Connaught Rangers, from nearby Tyrrellspass, is particularly tragic. 
It is an instance of the War of Independence spilling over into the British Army 
overseas. Both James and a brother, William, were serving members of the 
regular army in India. According to the Tyrrellspass historian, Oliver Egan, 
brothers John, Paddy and James Daly had all served in the Great War. It is 
difficult to find records matching the brothers. There are so many with the 
same names and the regimental numbers are unknown. 


James and William Daly had been involved in the mutiny in India during 
1920, when around eighty men of the Connaught Rangers refused to serve 
until British forces had left Ireland. It was a protest against the atrocities of the 
Black and Tans. There were two places of rebellion, one at Jullundur 
(Jalandhar) and the other, led by James, at Solon. According to the account 
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written by Oliver Egan, it was a rumour which led to James Daly’s demise. 
The men at Jullundur had been imprisoned, although some relented when 
confronted by their superiors. The rumour reached Solon that the prisoners 
had been massacred. This outraged the rebels and twenty-seven of them 
decided to raid the armoury to retrieve the weapons that had been confiscated. 
James was shot for being the leader of the raid. He was twenty-one and the last 
British soldier to be executed for a military offence. James Daly died with 
dignity. As they placed a black bag over his head he shook it off with the 
defiant comment: ‘I don’t want this, I will die like an Irishman.’ It was a day 
for praying — All Souls’ Day, 1920. It was not until 1970 that James Daly’s 
remains were returned to Tyrrellspass. 


Soldiers who returned home not only faced harsh economic and social 
difficulties but also the problem of fitting into a marriage and home which had 
changed. The soldiers had been altered by war whereas family members had 
developed from the situation which had existed prior to 1914. Nobody has 
delved into the problems associated with a returning soldier more so than Julie 
Summers, with her portrayal of the ‘stranger’ in the home.'? Although her 
research is based upon WW2 experiences, the core of the problem is similar to 
that of any war. It was as true of Ireland in 1919 as in England in 1945. When 
men go off to fight in wars someone has to assume the role of head of the 
house. It is not easy for the new head of the home to relinquish the role, having 
coped with all the difficulties during years of struggle. The soldiers had simply 
been away for too long. The many examples provided in Julie Summers’s 
absorbing book cover an array of predicaments, including very serious 
disruptions to family life. Most indicate that adjustments were required even 
for everyday matters. Some of the children never made the adjustments and 
were unable to relate adequately to the person that they had not known 
throughout a major period of childhood. The father could be regarded as an 
intruder who had assumed control and barked out orders in the manner in 
which he himself had been addressed for so long. 


The tensions in a marriage could be intensified by the fact that a woman 
had enjoyed the freedom and monetary control afforded by the war separation 
allowance. Now she faced the prospect of responsibility being transferred to 
her husband. Soldiers had been subjected to a strict discipline and an ordered 
life. To have to adapt to fending for oneself, to assume responsibility and to 
provide, was to be immersed into an alien world and often, the change was too 
abrupt. One can imagine a wife, especially if her husband was a spendthrift or 
alcoholic, humiliated by a deprivation of housekeeping money. To see children 
deprived would arouse hostility in any home. Moreover, the soldier and his 
family had to find their own way of resuming life. This was not the age of 
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counselling. 


Leave, if it had existed at all, had only been a short intermission of a few 
days per year. Indeed, some men found returning so distressing that leave was 
sometimes forsaken. The longer men stayed away from the home, the greater 
the change in many of them. Camaraderie within an all-male environment 
developed which many missed when they eventually went home. The boredom 
of work in the environs of a small town or village was a huge contrast to 
surviving within a war zone frequently charged with excitement, despite the 
discomforts. To be shut up indoors once more for hours in a darkened 
workplace such as Locke’s would have been most unsettling for some. 


Civilian lives were also uprooted socially and economically, as well as by 
personal losses. Two of John McCormack’s sons had been killed. Hence, the 
Kilbeggan resident shared the same fate as the Tormey family, the Neills® and 
Mrs Fagan, who by then was living in Dublin. John’s views on his younger 
son’s links to the IRA are unknown. His eldest son, Michael, the other war 
survivor and known as ‘Dawson’, had been forced to settle in Lancashire. 


we L/Cpl. Michael (‘Dawson’) 

| McCormack (MFP 1233) had survived 
» |much of the war as a military 
} policeman before being wounded. He 
had fallen down a hole and had 
| remained there undiscovered for four 
"| days with a broken leg. When released 
s| from the army in 1919 he married 
Mary Hynes, a Kilbeggan girl. They 
were wed not in Kilbeggan but at 
Rathmines, Dublin. Mary had been 
courting one of Michael’s brothers, 
believed by his daughter Rose to have 
been the much younger Patrick who 
had been killed a year after Joseph. To 
have remained in Kilbeggan would 
undoubtedly have aroused republican 
} suspicions in a political Ireland wary 
of anyone with a policing link. The 
; couple wisely escaped political 
4 a 4) embroilment in a precarious Ireland by 
—_—— moving initially to Birkenhead, 


John McCormack - father of soldiers . 
Michael, Joe, Pat and James Liverpool, and then to Wallasey, where 
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Michael worked as a_ transport 
manager for the lorry section of Great 
Western Railways. He lived until he 
was fifty-three, dying of the cancerous 
disease that had claimed his father. His 
only surviving child, Rose, named after 
Michael’s love for the musicals and 
especially ‘Rose Marie’, remembers 
him as a man of fun, especially with 
children. The photo shown of him with 
French children at a military hospital in 
France testifies to this. 


John McCormack not only lived 
through the anxiety and vicissitudes 
relating to his sons. There is a further 
aspect to his ill-fate. He had spent 
wee uch of his time in the big houses 
playing at balls and other musical 
functions. Such a life was now 
vanishing. Mary-Jo Scally recalled 
seeing him being picked up by pony 
and trap and transported to Middleton Park in order to entertain the 
Boyd-Rochforts with his violin. Josie McCormack, John’s niece, mentioned 
Charleville Castle, Tullamore, as being among her uncle’s musical venues. John 
McCormack’s association with the big houses did not appear to ostracize him 
from his Kilbeggan neighbours. A report on the death of his two sons appeared 
in the Westmeath Examiner for 1* July 1916 under ‘Kilbeggan News’: 





Mary Kate McCormack wife of John 


KILLED IN ACTION 


Mr John McCormack, Kilbeggan, has had 
sorrowful news in reference to his two sons, 
Private Joseph McCormack (4094), Irish 

Guards, and Private Patk McCormack (3340), 

2-4 Leinsters. Both of these gallant young 
soldiers have been killed in action recently — the 
first at Ypres, and the second-named at Hooge. 
We express our deep sympathy with Mr 
McCormack, whose sons have certainly made the 
greatest of all sacrifices in guarding the shores of 
their native land against foreign invasion, and 
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championing the cause of human liberty. Their 
father, who is still a hale and hearty man, is one 
of the most popular in the district; and at 

local dances, aeridheachta and feisianna, his 
fiddle has for long years been regarded as indis- 
pensable. Indeed, he has himself won more than 
one prize for his performances of Irish airs. May 
the souls of the young soldiers rest in peace. 


Perhaps, the ‘hale and hearty man’ was like Pedro the Fisherman in one of 
the lines from tenor, Richard Tauber’s songs — ‘I may be sad at heart but 
nobody knows’. The musical John McCormack died in 1922 of fatigue and jaw 
cancer; indeed, as in Handel’s Messiah, ‘a man of sorrows and acquainted with 
grief’. 


The Great War had signalled the end of the old order of balls, quaint 
garden parties and musical evenings familiar to John McCormack; the War 
of Independence completed the demise. The novelist Elizabeth Bowen, of 
‘Bowen’s Court’ fame, when recalling her last garden party in 1914 at 
Mitchelstown Castle, remarked that it was ‘...a more final scene than we 
knew. Ten years hence, it was all to seem like a dream’ The charred remains 
of many of these large buildings would soon symbolize the seal of fate upon 
the self-named Ascendancy. Many of their heirs had been slaughtered during 
the war years. The young frozen faces, with a confidence unbecoming and 
resting awkwardly on the mantelpieces of decaying mansions, now shone out 
of photos depicting them as uniformed ghosts from a lost world. There was 
no victory to celebrate, no place for jollity. 


For John McCormack’s wife, Mary Kate (née King) the sorrows were 
heightened. She lived to see all six sons and one daughter die. Two of her sons 
had been destroyed in WW1. Edward, the youngest son by many years, has 
also been claimed by the family as a war victim. He was inspired by Joseph’s 
example rather than by republican sympathies, for he journeyed to Liverpool 
to a relative’s house during the 1930s to enlist in the Irish Guards, like his 
brother, who had joined eighteen years previously. During WW2 Edward 
served as a sergeant at Dunkirk. He was unfortunate enough to have been 
trapped and exposed to the cold sea for too long during the evacuation of the 
British Army in 1940. Although recovering sufficiently for army duties on the 
home front, he developed TB and died from the disease five years after the 
war. He was buried in London after being honoured with a funeral service at 
Westminster Cathedral. A simple wooden cross marks the site of his grave in 
Kensal Green. Mary Kate found settling difficult in the years following the 
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Great War. Shortly after her husband’s demise she had moved to Clara, then 
to Liverpool and back again to Clara. The final move would be a return trip 
across the sea to Liverpool where she lived until her death in 1957, forty-three 
years after her first son’s death at Ypres. 


No physical reminder of the war 
survives in Kilbeggan except a brief 
note on the grave of the Nannery 
family stating that James, the rural 
postman, was buried in France. As 
with most Irish towns, there is no war 
memorial or plaque to recall the pain 
inflicted upon the town’s inhabitants. 
4 Yet reminders of the war are not far 
afield. The graveyard at St. Columbcille 
Cemetery, Durrow, contains two 
distinctive Portland gravestones 
belonging to the Commonwealth War 
©] Graves Commission. John Tyrrell 
: (Connaught Rangers, 4/6012 or No. 
416012) died in 1916 at nineteen and 
Tom Lawlor of the King’s R.I. Hussars 
4 (3421) died in 1918 when aged 
twenty-six. Their parents both lived in 
Barrack Street, Tullamore. The two 
#4) soldiers died at home, Tom Lawlor 
with influenza and John Tyrrell with 
a serious cold. We are reminded again 

Sergeant Edward McCormack of times when people were more 

- younger brother of Michael, Joe, Pat & James susceptible to infections and disease. 

- wearing the uniform of the Irish Guards 

When a man such as L/Cpl. Henry 

Garrett (3 /L 8282) from Clara had a heart disorder, there was not the means to 

detect it. He was found dead on the floor at the Cork barracks in January 1915. 

As mentioned in Chapter 4, J. Robbins (No. 359369) could not be saved by 

hospitalization. His remains occupy another CWGC grave in the cemetery 

adjacent to the old monastery along the Kilbeggan-Clara road. He died, as with 
James Nannery, in the January following the Armistice. 





The broken and impoverished youth of Kilbeggan and neighbouring towns 
must have wondered what it had all been about. They had returned from war, 
indigent and often unemployable, to loiter on street corners and be haunted by 
the images of their mates lost on battlefields, lads some had known since 
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childhood. Peace had not been achieved. Revolution beckoned in Ireland while 
the trampled masses of Europe were faced with adapting to new conflicting 
political creeds. Sinister ‘isms’ had risen from the cinders of the old imperial 
powers, ‘isms’ fuelled by hatred and fear. Lord Edward Grey had been 
correct. The lamps of Europe had indeed gone out never to be lit again in his 
lifetime. He died in 1933, the year that Hindenburg offered the chancellorship 
to Hitler. 


1 My next door neighbour during my childhood was such a man. 

2 Our War, Ireland and the Great War, ed. John Horne. 

3 Virginia Nicolson: How Two Million Women Survived without Men after the First World War. 

4 Jean Kelly: Love Letters from the Front. 

5 Gregory and PaSeta: Ireland and the Great War. 

6 Vincent Abbott: A Parish Called Kilbeggan. 

7 As mentioned in Ch. 4, Oliver Egan claimed there were five brothers involved in the war. 

8 King’s County Chronicle 18.3.1915. 

°J. Leonard’s article in War and Memory in the 20th Century. 

10 All letters in the chapter can be viewed on The National Archives’ papers available at the 
Ancestry website. 

1 James McCormack was unable to find work either in England or Ireland. 

2 Julie Summers: Stranger in the House. 

13 This assumes that the Westmeath Examiner's report on 30th December 1916 is correct in reporting 
the death of the Neill brothers and that the army entry of O'Neill for Patrick is an error. 


PART Il 


THE KILBEGGAN DEAD 


IN MEMORIAM 


John Boland (1917), James Doonan (1917), Simon Fagan (1914), Daniel Flynn 
(1915), Thomas Fogarty (1917), Joseph Hamilton (1916), James Heffernan 
(1915), John Lynagh (1916), Joseph McCormack (1914), Michael McCormack 
(1915), Patrick McCormack (1915), Patrick McGlynn (1918), Mathias 
McManus (1918), James Nannery (1919), Christy Neill (1914), Patrick O’Neill 
(1915), John Nooney (1917), Joseph Pilkington (1916), Robert O’Grady (1917), 
Michael Tiernan (1915), Joseph Tierney (1915), John Tormey and Michael 
Tormey (1915) 


Many of the Kilbeggan victims were not buried in known graves. They 
suffered the fate of the 40,000 British Commonwealth dead who lie in graves 
marked ‘Known unto God’. The figures for identified graves are remarkably 
small. For example, of the 10,500 dead from the 1* Battle of Ypres, less than 
2000 have known graves. The names of the total missing Commonwealth 
victims are contained on five different memorials. 


The Menin Gate Memorial is the largest of the Commonwealth memorials 
and contains 54,000 names. It was built on the site of the city’s original Menin 
Gate as a memorial to the dead who were not laid in known graves. Many of 
those named would have walked or marched through this gate where the 
famous moving ceremony is performed each evening. It begins with a bugle 
blast from four buglers of the local fire brigade as they sound the ‘Last Post’. 
The four sections from the huge memorial contain four Kilbeggan names 
buried among the 54,000. They are: 


James Heffernan (3757) 1*Battalion, Leinster Regiment, died 12 May 1915 


Michael McCormack (3142) “B” Company, 2"4 Battalion, Leinster Regiment, 
aged 29 and married, killed 16" August 1915 


Joseph Pilkington (20605) 17 Company, Machine Gun Corps, died 16 March 
1916 


John Tormey (8576) 1* Battalion, Connaught Rangers, died 26 April 1915. 


The Menin Gate names terminated with death dates in August 1917. Later 
names were commemorated at Tyne Cot and in other cemeteries with 
memorial bays such as at Arras. Tyne Cot marks the furthest point reached by 
Commonwealth forces into Belgium during the final victory. It was captured 
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by Australian forces. It is the largest of the Commonwealth graves with 12,000 
burials and contains many victims from the Passchendaele encounters. John 
Boland’s grave is among the small percentage of known graves at 
Passchendaele; there are 3800 of them. The memorial wall contains an 
additional 35,000 names of members with no known resting place. 


HEENAN H. McCARTHY J. 20 
S Ae 3 Cc y 4 
Aa J McCARTHY. J. 419 
HEELI McCORMACK M. 
McDOWELL. D. 
McEVOY T. 
McGRATH C. 


PETERS SW. 
PHELPS. J. W. 
PIGG A. G. 
PILKINGTON J. 
PILLING A.B. 
POWELL F. 
POWER D. 


Joseph Pilkington- Menin Gate John Tormey- Menin Gate Memorial 
Medals 





Soldiers who were involved prior to 1916 usually earned the three medals 
nicknamed after the Daily Mirror cartoon series of the day, ‘Pip, Squeak and 
Wilfred’. Those awarded with two belonged to the ‘Mutt and Jeff’ group, also 
named after a cartoon, this time from the San Francisco Chronicle. They are the 
soldiers who had enlisted after December 1915. The following abbreviations 
have been used in this text for these awards: 


V = Victory Medal (awarded to all personnel who entered a theatre of war) 


B = British War Medal (awarded to a member of the fighting forces who left his 
native shore for any part of the British Empire) 


S = Either the 1914 Star or the 1914-15 Star. 


The 1914 Star, sometimes dubbed the Mons Star, was awarded to all service 
personnel, including civilians in medical establishments, who served in France 
and Belgium between 5‘ August 1914 and November 23" 1914. A bar was 
issued with a silver rosette to those who had served under fire. On the medal 
card it is referred to as ‘Clasp and Roses’. 


The 1914-15 Star was given to all who had entered a theatre of war between 
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24'" November 1914 and 31* December 1915 providing that they did not receive 
the 1914 Star. 


Other Awards: Awards for exceptional behaviour on the battlefield were 
issued in addition to the famous, yet rare, VC. The MC (Military Cross) and 
MM (Military Medal) have already been named in connection with James 
Carey. They were awards for gallantry. The officers’ DSO (Distinguished 
ootee Service Order) and the equivalent for the ranks, 
SA the DCM (ois ingeicied Conduct Medal) 
8 \ were granted for outstanding bravery in 
\ ‘6 _ battle. There is a newspaper cutting 
claiming Jim Carey also received the 
i. DCM. George Adamson from Moate 
A was another recipient. 








Dead Man’s Penny A dead soldier’s 
next of kin received a coloured scroll 
from King George V bearing the Royal 
Coat of Arms and featuring the name 
of the dead hero. A victory plaque, 

Memorial Plaque or 'Dead Man's Penny' nicknamed the ‘Dead Man’s Penny’, 

showing symbolic carvings such as the one still retained by John 
Lynagh’s family, was also forwarded. 
As with some of the medals, the 
plaques were made from redundant 
armaments shortly after hostilities. The 
‘Dead Man’s Penny’ appeared to be 
appreciated by many next of kin, as 
several firms were occupied supplying 
decorative versions complete with a 
bordering cross. As might be expected, 
there were relatives who did not wish 
to receive any item, embellished or E whom this scroll. commemorates 


otherwise, regarding it as an insult. was tumbered among those who, 


Consequently, some items were atthe call of King and Country leftall 
that was dear to them, endured hardness, 
faced danger.and finally passed out of 
the sight of men by the path of duty 
and self-sacrifice, giving up their own 
lives thatothers might livein freedom. 
Let those who comeafter seetoit 
thathis name be not forgotten. 


Scroll which accompanied the Memorial Plaque 
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returned. 


The memorial plaque or ‘Dead 
Man’s Penny’ represented triumphant 
Britain. The main figure is Britannia. 
She is as strong as the lion 
accompanying her. Britannia’s left 
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extended arm holds a spray of leaves and acorns. Beneath this, within a 
rectangular border, is the name of the hero. Unlike medals and army 
documentation, the plaque contains no reference to rank, displaying only the 
dead victim’s name. All were equal in having ‘died for freedom and honour’. 
Dolphins contribute to the image of strength symbolising Britain’s mighty sea 
power. On the other hand, Germany’s eagle is depicted as being torn apart by 
another lion. The image for this is extremely small and placed in a different 
region, barely discernible, at the base of the disc. This abandoned region 
beneath the lion’s feet represents a kind of hell. 


1914 - The Ypres Victims 


Simon Fagan (8197) 1st Bn. Connaught Rangers killed 23.11.1914* 
Joseph McCormack (4094) 1st Bn. Irish Guards died 01.11.1914 
Christy Neill (7489) 2nd Bn. Leinster Regiment died 20.10.1914 


* ‘Killed’ means killed in action, ‘died’ means died of wounds. 


Christy Neil was the first of the Kilbeggan deaths. He was followed by Joseph 
McCormack within the fortnight. The McCormack and Neill families had 
much in common if the facts about the Neills in the report of the Westmeath 
Examiner are accurate (see Christy Neill’s page). Each lost two members in the 
war. All four soldiers were, or had been, recruits in the Leinster Regiment. 


Mons 


The small British Expeditionary Force (BEF) left for France on the 12 August 
1914 on an optimistic note, despite its inadequate size. There were 250,000 
regulars serving in the army and a reserve force of around 500,000. However, 
the commanders assigned only 100,000 men for the task of resisting the 
German assault upon Belgium. Little wonder then that the BEF was labelled 
by its foe as the ‘contemptible little army’. 


There were around 1.75 million regulars serving in the German army at the 
outbreak of war. The figures for the reservists were about the same. France had 
expanded its force of 800,000 men to almost 3,000,000 by the start of the war. 
This figure included all reserves. In comparison to Britain’s 100,000 mobilised 
BEF members, France mobilised 1,100,000 troops while Germany’s figure for 
the Schlieffen Plan, although reduced from an original force of 2,000,000 troops, 
still amounted to 1,500,000 men. It meant that the Belgian army faced odds of 
10:1. 


The campaign started well. Despite the small size of the BEF it shocked the 
Germans in the rapid manner in which it had been mobilised. However, the 
initial success at Mons by British infantry was turned into a disaster once the 
British Expeditionary Force and the French army were subjected to heavy 
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artillery fire. The French force, which had been placed in the wrong position 
and badly led, allowed its right flank to collapse and the small British sector 
was over-stretched. The lengthy ‘Retreat from Mons’ towards Paris started as 
early as the 24" August. 


Marne 


The German commander, von Moltke, had overestimated the achievements of 
his army on the Western Front. He thought that its capability could withstand 
a withdrawal of two corps and a cavalry division in order to support the 
Eastern Front. These were sent in late August. This decision, together with an 
additional blunder, led to a great Allied victory, the unexpected ‘miracle on 
the Marne’. Instead of subduing Paris, von Moltke had decided to send 
General von Biilow’s army east of the city to intercept the French army, leaving 
von Kluck’s soldiers to the north. When a French airman reported the eastern 
movements, Joseph Joffre, Chief of the General Staff, saw an opportunity to 
divide the two stretched German armies by striking at Marne. He requested 
British help from General French and hastily mobilised every available French 
unit around Paris. Parisian taxis were even hired to rush men to the Marne 
area. 


Joffre had regrouped his French forces when the Germans had halted, 
starved of supplies, in their pursuit from Mons. He was ruthless in his 
reorganisation, dismissing old and obsolete officers. On the 8 September 1914, 
Joffre launched his restructured army’s counter attack, assisted by the BEF. At 
the Battle of Marne, his left and right wings separated the enemy as planned, 
allowing a joint force to penetrate the centre. The move finally shattered 
Germany’s Schlieffen Plan. Its strategy had aimed at crushing France speedily 
by striking through Belgium during a period when Russia had yet to mobilise 
its reserves. It was during Joffre’s great victory on the Marne that Foch issued 
the famous reply to his commander’s request for a report: ‘My left is in retreat. 
My centre is yielding. My right is giving way. Situation excellent, I attack 
tomorrow.’ 


Aisne 


The Germans were driven back across the River Aisne as their enemies 
continued the victorious rebuttal, despite the destruction of bridges by the 
fleeing enemy. The pursuers resorted to using barges for the river crossing. 
Sadly for the plucky Connaught Rangers, the regiment for four of the 
Kilbeggan recruits, it took the brunt of the fighting at Aisne. The offensive was 
met by fierce German resistance from a strong position in the misty lowland. 
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Lance Corporal Patrick McKeon (CR 1/9734) from Clara was one of the badly 
wounded Rangers but he recovered, only to die in Mesopotamia two years 
later. It was during the Battle of Aisne that the first experiments were made 
with trench warfare as an alternative to open land battle slaughters. 
Entrenchment was interrupted briefly during the ‘race to the sea’, when the 
security of the northern ports became the prime consideration. 


First Battle of Ypres 


The Battle of Marne now developed into the ‘race to the sea’, the First Battle of 
Ypres. It has also been called the Battle of Ypres-Armentiéres, which describes 
the events more realistically, as it amounted to a series of attacks in this region, 
all of which took place during the last few days of October and intruded into 
the early days of November. 


With Belgian forces crumbling in Antwerp, the Allies feared the loss of the 
vital supply ports at Calais, Boulogne and Dunkirk. They tracked the enemy’s 
move westwards. Each side tried to encircle its enemy in turn, repeating 
outflanking manoeuvres around the high land overlooking the River Aisne, 
until Ypres had been reached. The vital Channel ports lay nearby.' The Allies 
knew that German possession of the ports would paralyse British forces as 
they would be cut off from vital supplies. Victory was crucial. The British were 
out numbered 2:1 in these engagements but resisted resolutely. 


The proud German commander was so confident of victory at Ypres that he 
invited Kaiser Wilheim 11 to come and watch the demise of what the latter 
had dismissed as ‘Sir John French’s contemptible little army’. The Kaiser 
arrived on the 21* October for the spectacle. However, the result would not be 
what had been predicted by the commander of his forces. The Ypres 
engagement was truly catastrophic. The death of so many students in the 
German units at Ypres resulted in the event being forever commemorated by 
their countrymen as the ‘Massacre of the Innocents’. Survivors from five 
battalions had held the British line against thirteen German battalions for a 
torrid hour at one crucial stage. The anxious Sir John French, bereft of reserves, 
had even forced battle-wearied troops to march to the line at Chateau 
Gheluvelt. This lay along the main Menen Road to the east of Ypres. The 
unfortunate and tired 368 men of the 24 Battalion Worcestershire Regiment 
had helped to save their country on that memorable day, the last day of 
October, but only 140 survived it. On the following day, the final one for 
Kilbeggan’s Joe McCormack, the Kaiser decided to go home. It hadn’t been 
such an enjoyable spectacle after all. 
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On the 11" November the line was broken again by the youthful Prussian 
Guard but it was cut to pieces in doing so. This not only marked the end of the 
First Battle of Ypres but the demise of General von Moltke, as the disgraced 
military leader was relieved of his post. The combined losses for British, French 
and German soldiers amounted to 250,000. Ypres had become, in Churchill’s 
words, ‘the graveyard of the Old Contemptibles’. The British Expeditionary 
Force was no more. Having secured the safety of the northern ports and learnt 
the lesson of open land warfare, the Allies dug in and formed their 700 km 
defence line from the northern coastline to Switzerland. A series of open land 
battle engagements had now concluded and trench warfare became the modus 
operandi for both sides. Ypres never fell during the war, despite the constant 
pummelling of its brave citizens. 


Simon Fagan (8197) 1st Bn. Connaught Rangers, killed 23rd November, 1914 


Simon Fagan was born in Kilbeggan around 1883. He was killed in action 
during the First Battle of Ypres. His younger brother, Christopher, was also 
killed a year later at Gallipoli on 8 May 1915, aged twenty-three. 


The Fagan family had moved from Kilbeggan to Dublin soon after Simon’s 
birth as Marcella, the next eldest child, was born in the city in 1891. The reason 
for the move is not known. The 1911 Census of Ireland for Dublin records 
Alice, the mother, as a widow of fifty. The earlier Census for Dublin (South 
Dock) shows the father (Patrick) as a labourer in the gas service, aged 
forty-four. Alice and five of the children, Christopher, Marcella, Margaret, 
Patrick and Alice, are also included. 


Simon Fagan’s regiment, the Connaught Rangers, is remembered as much 
for the song ‘Tipperary’ as for its many feats in war. The regiment had been 
associated with the song since the well-known incident of 1914. A Daily Mail 
correspondent heard the 2°4 Battalion singing ‘It’s a Long Way to Tipperary’ 
as they marched through Boulogne on the 13" August 1914. The ‘Devil’s 
Own’ had been stationed at Tipperary. The newspaper’s article linked the 
song forever with the Great War. Simon’s 1* Battalion was part of the Indian 
Corps. It returned from India arriving at Marseilles, France, on 26"September, 
1914. Simon’s Medal Index Card shows that he joined the battalion on this 
day, barely two weeks after the Battle of Marne. 


Simon met his end during the First Battle of Ypres. His death on the 234 
November would have occurred at the defence of Festubert during a skirmish 
lasting two days. The Indian Corps was summoned to repulse the Germans 
who had tried to seize the land occupied by Commonwealth soldiers in 
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October. The Connaught Rangers’ soldier died, indeed, a long way from 
Tipperary. His body was not identified so his name is remembered on the Le 
Touret Memorial near Calais, along the road from Bethune to Armentiéres. 


Medals: V, B, 1914S 





Joseph McCormack (4094): 1% Bn. Irish Guards — formerly 3"4 Leinster 
Regiment, died 1st November 1914 at Ypres (Aged 24) 


Joe, the second eldest son of John and Mary Kate, was born in 1890 at Kilbride, 
Tullamore, just before the family’s sojourn in Lancashire. They returned to 
Meniska, Kilbeggan, around 1899. The family’s final move was to Bridge Street 
in 1910, where Joseph’s father and uncle, John and Jody, a long time employee 
and eventual caretaker at Locke’s, became next door neighbours in the new 
cottages. It was during the time when Joseph had left his work as a farm 
labourer to be employed by Mr Steenson, the builder of these new labourers’ 
cottages. 


Joseph was recruited into the 
34 Reserve Bn. Leinster Regiment 
«, {on 29th December 1910 at 

&) Tullamore (No. 3245) and sent to 
Birr on 3% January 1911. This 
reserve battalion functioned as 
the King’s County Militia. A 
___| reference was required for the 
pre-war army and Kilbeggan RIC 
official Sergeant McMorris obliged 
on 30'* December 1910, claiming 
that he had known Joe for four years and could recommend him. Joseph was 
twenty one. His enlistment prior to the outbreak of war indicates a 
commitment to army life influenced, no doubt, by a family tradition.” Anne 
Metters (née McCormack) remarked on several occasions that her father, Jody, 
(i.e. Joseph’s uncle) had fought in the Boer War and was awarded campaign 
medals. He is missing from the Kilbeggan 1901 census (taken during the Boer 
War years). Kathleen McCormack, wife of Jody’s son, Ned, who lived in Bridge 
Street, confirmed having seen Jody’s medals. Joseph's father, John, a man with 
a military bearing, was also a likely participant according to notes taken by 
Kilbeggan’s historian, Kitty Flynn, when interviewing Christopher Marshall 
several years ago. John is also missing from the 1901 census. 





John, Mary Kate and McCormack children lived in 
the right section of this Bridge Street house 
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It is likely that Joseph McCormack’s grandfather, Michael, who had moved 
into Kilbeggan from Tullamore during the 1890s for the last few years of his 
life, was also a member of the British Army. His granddaughter, Josephine 
McCormack, stated that he used to teach the violin in Tullamore. He probably 
acquired both his strictness with children and his musicianship as a member 
of a regimental band. It is interesting to note that even the local militia force, 
the Westmeath Rifles, had its band. In fact, it was discussed in the House of 
Commons when Mr. Tuite, MP for Westmeath West, asked why the band no 
longer accompanied the regiment to chapel. 


On 10 April 1912 Joseph left the Leinsters to join the Irish Guards at 
Caterham, Surrey. This was a prestigious regiment established by Queen 
Victoria as a tribute to the brave Irishmen who had fought in the Boer War. 
Joseph probably pleased his father, grandfather and Uncle Jody, by joining 
the new regiment formed as a tribute to Irish gallantry. It is interesting to 
note in Peter Martin’s essay dealing with the landed classes that most of its 
members enlisted into the Irish Guards during the Great War.‘ This figure 
even surpassed the number joining the Coldstream Guards by a slight margin, 
and it was double the number attached to the next most popular group, the 
Hussars. This indicates the renown associated with this new order of Guards. 


Joe was killed during the first Battle of Ypres, a short distance from where 
his brother, Patrick, would die nine months later. The 1* Bn. Irish Guards had 
been despatched immediately on the outbreak of hostilities as part of the 
British Expeditionary Force. Following the disastrous Battle of Mons on 
Monday 23" August, the Irish Guards were assigned with the task of acting as 
rearguard during the withdrawal. They were involved in a skirmish at 
Landrecies the following day and then in a more serious engagement in the 
thick woods at Villiers Cotterets. Despite the gravity at Villiers Cotterets, 
Kipling reminds us in his comprehensive study on the Guards that Irish 
humour prevailed. When the Germans began their heavy artillery fire on the 
troops, Lt. Col. Morris shouted out his words of encouragement: ‘D’you hear 
that? They’re doing that to frighten you.’ A voice responded: ‘If that’s what 
they’re after, they might as well stop. They succeeded with me hours ago.’ ® 
The commanding officer and his second-in-command were killed, the Guards 
suffering a total loss of one hundred men. Major Charles Arthur Tisdall (39) 
who lived not far from Joe’s home town was also killed at Villiers Cotterets. 
There is a plaque to him in the Church of Ireland’s parish church at 
Julianstown, Co. Meath. 


The Irish Guards contributed magnificently to the success at Marne and in 
the forward march. They crossed the Aisne by pontoon on the 14 September 
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and within the month had reached Ypres. The locals gave coffee to the Guards 
as they entered the district on October 20". An abundance of ‘vin blanc’, an 
everyday cheap wine, was also available and the term ‘plonk’, which was the 
troops’ pronunciation for ‘blanc’, was coined by its grateful recipients. Some 
of the Guards entertained their hosts by dancing Irish jigs. The battalion dug 
in at Zillebeke and was among the first to encounter the soft earth of Ypres 
which, unlike the chalky Somme soil, turned so easily to an oozy mud. This 
was to plague the armies even more so in 1917. Kipling describes the mud as 
coming up to thigh height. Lying down in trenches was impossible and night 
frosts exacerbated the discomfort. 


The Guards were ordered out of their brick fields at Zillebeke as the 
Germans approached Zonnerbeke. The Irishmen soon came under heavy 
artillery fire on the 26" and 27 October. This was followed by aerial attacks on 
the troops at Race Course Woods. Unfortunately, no anti-aircraft guns were 
available and there were severe casualties. Further heavy shelling on the 31* 
brought even greater losses and the enemy actually broke through the line — 
‘the most nerve shattering time of my life’, wrote the commander, Sir John 
French. Most of ‘C’ Company was destroyed, many being simply blown to 
pieces; all of its officers were killed. Joe died from his wounds on All Saints 
Day, 1914. The Guards (‘The Micks’) lost 350 men on that day alone, the total 
figure for the battalion’s casualties in the battle being around 700. By holding 
the northern ports, despite being outnumbered 2:1, British troops had 
prevented whole army corps from being starved of supplies. If they had failed 
to hold the ports the war would have been lost. 


Joe’s name appears among the dead list at the rear of the first volume of 
Kipling’s book. He was awarded a good conduct medal and a campaign 
medal, both of which are in the care of one of his nephews. He had used the 
army form B 243 to make his will. As with most soldiers, his possessions 
were left to his mother. She also received his personal effects. The poignant 
details are shown in Chapter 4. There were two witnesses to the will from his 
battalion, Peter Lynagh (4273) and John Dignam (4116). Both were luckier as 
they survived the war. John Dignam went on to become a sergeant. 


Joseph was buried at the Perth Cemetery (China Wall) which is east of Ieper, 
on the road to Menen. Michael Tormey, who died during the Second Battle of 


Ypres, 1915, was also interred in this cemetery. 


Joseph’s Medals: V, B, 14S with clasp and rose 
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Addendum 


A battalion companion of Joseph’s, William Murtagh (1/4411) from Clara, 
survived the torrid encounters of 1914 only to be killed in November 1917. 
Kate, his mother of sixty-eight years, had already lost six of her twelve children 
prior to the war and was compelled to face the loss of another son, aged 
twenty-three, without the support of her husband. John, who had worked at 
the mills in Clara, was by then deceased. 


Sgt. James Rose (2880) was another from the 1* Battalion Irish Guards who 
had fought at Ypres. His parents had also reared twelve children, James being 
the eldest son of the surviving ten. Although born in Clonmel, Tipperary, James 
had spent most of his life on his father’s farm in Barnane, Philipstown. Joshua, 
his father, who came from Carlow and his wife, Elizabeth, were prominent 
members of the Church of Ireland. James is shown on the 1911 census as a 
single man of twenty-six. He was placed on the army reserve list and, as with 
Joseph McCormack, would have been plunged straight into the war in August 
1914. He lost his life during the first month of the Somme encounter. The 
CWGC record states that he left a wife, Sarah, in Bandon, Cork. James had 
enlisted at Mullingar. 


Samuel Bracken (4596) who lived at Lissanisky, Clara, not far from Joseph’s 
home, was attached to the 2"4 Battalion. He was one year younger than Joseph 
and a farmer’s eldest son. The Irish Guards appeared to have recruited 
consistently from farming stock. Sadly for parents Samuel and Mary, they had 
already lost a child in infancy, leaving them after Samuel’s demise with an 
equal balance of three boys and girls. Samuel performed remarkably well in his 
short military career which expired on 224 October 1914. According to De 
Ruvigny’s Roll of Honour, he was mentioned in despatches for ‘gallant and 
distinguished service’. 


In his book, the British Commander-in-Chief recalled the gallant efforts of 
the men who had defended the precious ports during two vital days: 


‘October 31*t and November 1* will remain forever memorable in the history 
of our country, for during those two days no more than one thin and straggling 
line of tired out British soldiers stood between the Empire and its practical ruin 
as an independent first class power.’® 


Christy Neill (7489) - 2"4 Bn. Leinster Regiment, killed 20 October, 1914 


The Westminster Examiner of 30% December 1916 included the names of the 
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Neill brothers, Patrick and Christy, among their death list. 


The only brothers with these names who appear on the census records for 
1911 are Patrick (27) and Christopher (25). Both are single and working on their 
parents’ farm in the Kilbeggan North region, the parents being Patrick (75) and 
Ellen (72). Hence, it would appear that this is the likely family except for the 
difficulty of Patrick O’Neill being on the army record. The newspaper article 
could be inaccurate, as it was when it included Daniel Herbert’s name in the 
same insertion. No records exist for a Daniel Herbert. If the parents for Christy 
and Patrick are the above named, then the war deaths would have been 
devastating for the aged couple. The Census of Ireland 1911 shows that two of 
the eleven children had already died by 1911. It would have been a blessing if 
the elderly couple had not lived long enough to receive the later tragic news. 


Christy’s Death 


The 24 Leinster Regiment entered the war in early September as part of the 17% 
Brigade, 6th Division, following the success at Marne. The 2"4 Battalion assisted 
at Aisne, but it was really at Premesques during the Battle of Armentiéres that 
it experienced its real ‘baptism’. Positions along the salient from Lille to 
Armentiéres and then onwards to Ypres were the prizes sought by both sides 
in a drive towards the coast. The front was formed around a length of only 
five miles. British troops, despite gritty resistance, gradually lost the advantage 
of such heights on both western and eastern slopes, having to settle for the 
low land. 


The Premesques ridge on the eastern portion was a typical advantage point. 
It was crucial regarding any plan to regain the vital town of Lille. This had 
fallen to the Germans only days before. The 2"4 Leinsters were ordered to take 
the village and the Irishmen attacked early on Sunday 18" October. Vicious 
German sniper fire posed a major obstacle. The scene was one of the last open 
field encounters before trench warfare superseded traditional battle tactics. 
Several officers, prominent in their caps and officers’ dress, fell as a result of 
German snipers focusing upon the leaders. However, despite such losses, the 
Irish regiment was in the village by mid-morning. 


The Germans responded on 20‘ October with an infantry charge. This was 
repulsed but the enemy persevered. Following heavy shelling, a further 
infantry attack using superior numbers was launched against British positions. 
Without any artillery or sufficient reserves, the Leinsters, although resisting 
fiercely with their North Staffordshire and East Yorkshire allies, were forced to 
abandon the village. 
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Christy died during the heavy counter-attack. He had set off for the war on 
the 8 September 1914 and survived for forty-two days. The 17 Brigade 
suffered severe losses, the Germans likewise. Companies ‘B’ and ‘C’ of the 
Leinster Regiment took the brunt of the casualties with ‘C’ Company being 
wiped out. The total battalion casualties amounted to 11 officers and 423 ranks; 
of these, 5 officers actually died together with 150 rank members. The ridge 
was to remain lost for four years. The disaster at Premesques has been 
attributed to a foolish decision to try and hold a position without artillery 
cover. 


Christy Neill is commemorated on the Ploegsteert Memorial. It lies in a 
wooded area about twelve kilometres south of Ieper.” His is the only name 
among the Kilbeggan casualties to appear on the famous De Ruvigny’s Roll of 
Honour, 1914-1924. This is a list compiled by the 9 Marquis of Ruvigny. 


Medals: V, B, 145 


1 See Map 2. Whitton’s maps have been used following correspondence with publishers Schull 
Books and the Naval & Military Press. 

2 The tradition continues, as Martin McCormack joined the Irish Defence Forces but died of a heart 
attack shortly afterwards in 1974 at only seventeen years old. His brother, Michael, is still in the 
army, having served with the UN in both Lebanon and Chad. The brothers are the grandsons of 
Jody McCormack. 

3 Hansard 1891, vol. 354 cc 791 — 2791. 

+ Martin, Peter: ‘Dulce et Decorum’ in Ireland and the Great War — Gregory and Pa&eta. 

5 Kipling Rudyard: The Irish Guards in the Great War. 

6 French, Sir John: 1914 - The early Campaigns of the Great War. 

7 The Patrick Tormey (7683) mentioned by Vincent Abbott in his publications on Kilbeggan and 


Rahugh and who was actually born in Tyrrellspass, also died on the same day as Christy Neill. 


1915 YPRES VICTIMS 


1915 was a costly year for the Kilbeggan contingent. Fatalities occurred in both 
the 2"4 Battle of Ypres during April and May and later at Hooge in July and 
August. There were also losses at Gallipoli. The Ypres death list includes: 


James Heffernan (3757) 1s Bn. Leinster Regiment killed 12. 5.1915 
Michael McCormack (3142) 2-4 Bn. Leinster Regiment killed 16. 8.1915 
Patrick McCormack (3340) 2™4 Bn. Leinster Regiment killed 15. 8.1915 


JosephTierney (1139) 2°4 Bn. Leinster Regiment killed 15. 7.1915 
John Tormey (8576) 1* Bn. Connaught Rangers killed 26. 4.1915 
Michael Tormey (9261) 1* Bn. Leinster Regiment died 26. 4.1915 


The Unofficial Truce and Early 1915 


The fierce encounters of 1915 were preceded by the incredible unofficial peace 
of December, 1914. The infectious desire for a truce broke out at several places 
along the line and infuriated politicians and generals. The Leinsters were at 
the centre of the Christmas ‘truce’ at Armentiéres. It was in this region that the 
famous game of ‘footer’ took place which the Germans won 3 - 2. Colonel 
Whitton described the part played by the 2™4 Leinsters. On Christmas day 
shouts of peace came from the German side with a promise, ‘If you don’t shoot, 
we won't shoot’. Soon, the enemy could be seen walking into ‘No Man’s Land’ 
with shovels. As they started burying the decaying corpses, the Leinsters 
reciprocated by moving tentatively towards them and then helping with the 
gruesome task. Soon tales were being exchanged together with small gifts. 


The peace continued into January 1915 when the 2"4 Leinsters were sent to 
the line at Rue de Bois only thirty yards from the German trenches. Both sides 
fastened their wire to the same row of pickets and German troops lent their 
mallets to British soldiers in order to bang down pegs. When orders came from 
the brass hats to continue hostilities, the German ranks vowed that they were 
going to ignore them and would shoot high. The British were first to renew 
hostilities with spasmodic sniping; yet, this evaporated into a further peaceful 
interlude. Both sides competed with voice instead, the Germans singing opera, 
quite beautifully apparently, while the Leinsters ‘retaliated’ with rousing 
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versions of ‘Tipperary’. Alas, it could not last. 


The British Army found itself crippled by lack of munitions during these 
early days of 1915. This has been developed in an earlier chapter. The position 
of artillery crews was dire with a severe rationing of only a handful of shells 
per day. On the other hand, the well - equipped German commanders were so 
favoured that they could consider a new offensive on the Eastern Front. 
Encouraged by the earlier 1914 success at Tannenberg, they attacked the 
Russians again in early 1915 hoping to protect the beleaguered Austro - 
Hungarian forces against a rejuvenated enemy. 


Neuve Chapelle and Hill 60 


Despite the inadequate supply of shells, the British Commander - in - Chief 
decided to launch an attack at Neuve Chapelle in March 1915, largely to 
stimulate morale. The ammunition ran out after only three days and this is 
believed to have contributed towards the enemy’s decision to attack Ypres. 
The Neuve Chapelle offensive, although not entirely unsuccessful, was also 
hampered by poor communications and intelligence. 


A heavy engagement occurred before the enemy’s assault upon Ypres 
around the position at Hill 60, three miles south of the town. Hill 60, forever 
remembered as one of most ferocious engagements during the war, had fallen 
to the Germans in December 1914 following the ‘race to the sea’. British 
attempts to retake the hill began with a series of tunnelling activities involving 
the planting of mines around the gradient. Many Germans were killed in their 
trenches when the mines were detonated on 17‘ April. Only seven British 
soldiers lost their lives in this successful retaking of a strategic post. In 
subsequent weeks, it was lost and retaken again, until 5'* May, when a gas 
attack dislodged British troops and resulted in dreadful casualties. 


2nd Battle of Ypres (22nd April - 25th May) 


Some historians claim that the move against Ypres was partly a revengeful 
act by the Germans for the loss of Hill 60. The battle will forever be associated 
with the introduction of repugnant weaponry and the death of civilians. It was 
at the salient north of Ypres (Sint Juliaan or St. Juliaan) near Wieltje in April that 
the first chlorine gas attack was launched on French African troops. Chlorine 
gas, unlike the spasmodic earlier attacks of tear gas which were first used by 
the French, amounted to a terrifying end for the victim as he drowned in the 
fluid filling his lungs. 
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The Germans compounded the terror by resorting to a further innovation 
within weeks. They used frightening liquid fire attacks in July at Hooge. Liquid 
fire could be directed from a distance varying between thirty to a hundred 
yards. The thought of possibly being burnt alive would petrify the toughest of 
soldiers. Fortunately, flame throwers were conspicuous owing to the 
prominent petrol tanks strapped to their backs. They now became prime 
targets for British marksmen. 


James Heffernan (3757): 1 Bn. Leinster Regiment, killed 12.5.15 


The Census of Ireland 1911 recorded James Heffernan (14) as the son of 
Laurence, a labourer, and Ellen. The family consisted of three sons and two 
daughters. James was the only son who joined the army. He enlisted during the 
first week of May 1915 and was killed only one week later during the Second 
Battle of Ypres. His death followed the events outlined in the comments on 
Michael Tormey, also of the same battalion, who had died two weeks 
previously. They were among the 70,000 allied soldiers who perished during 
the one month’s massacre. German deaths were half the number. 





i 


a 


1908 School Photo. Jim Heffernan is 3rd from right, front row 


Hill 55 near Sanctuary Wood had received a heavy bombing from the 
Germans on 11'* May. The 1* Leinsters were among those sent to support the 
position. They decided on a surprise infantry attack with bayonets owing to 
the adequate woodland cover. However, there was insufficient artillery 
support. Retaliation by German machine guns using a furious enfilade attack 
forced a retreat with heavy losses to the British troops. 
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James Heffernan is commemorated on the Menin Gate Memorial at Ypres. 
The Last Post is sounded every evening at the memorial — a tradition started 
by means of an endowment from Rudyard Kipling who lost his only son, 
John, while serving with the Irish Guards. 


Medals: V, B, 15S 


Michael McCormack (3142): “B’ Company, 2™4 Bn. Leinster Regiment, 
killed 16 August 1915 (Aged 29) 


Michael died a day after Patrick McCormack, his battalion mate and neighbour 
from Kilbeggan, during the same engagement at Hooge. They were unrelated, 
Michael being the son of Joseph and Annie McCormack. The 1901 census shows 
Joseph as a 50 - year- old labourer, living in Main Street. He and his wife 
‘Nannie’ (30) have four daughters and four sons. John (14) is the eldest son with 
Michael the second (13). There is a discrepancy of one to two years between the 
census age for Michael and the age shown on army records. There is no trace of 
the family on the 1911 census so it could be that they had all moved to 
Lancashire. The army record refers to Michael’s wife, Margaret, living at 
Oldham. However, the fact that her husband enlisted with the Leinster 
Regiment at Tullamore in 1915 might suggest that he was resident in Ireland 
during that year. 


The details of the 2" Battalion’s activity leading up to the 2‘ Battle of Ypres 
have been covered under both Patrick McCormack’s section and the page on 
John Tierney. It is almost certain that the incident on the 15" August caused 
the deaths of both Michael and Patrick, as Captain Hitchcock’s diary confirms 
that no attacks occurred on the 16". It would suggest that Ireland’s Memorial 
Records 1914 - 1918 should have recorded ‘died of wounds’ for Michael. On 
the previous day “B” Company had suffered seven dead and twenty - one 
wounded in shelling which persisted for one and a half hours. Hitchcock’s 
description is vivid and frightful: 


‘Everywhere lay the dead. The ridge in our rear was covered with dead men 
who had been wiped out in the final assault of the German position; their faces 
were blackened and swollen from the three days of exposure to the August 
sun, and quite unrecognisable. Some of the bodies were badly dismembered; 
here and there a huddled up heap of khaki on the brink of a shell crater told 
of a direct hit. Haversacks, tangled heaps of webbing equipment, splintered 
rifles and broken stretchers lay scattered about. The ground was pitted with 
shell holes of all sizes. A few solitary stakes and strands of barbed wire were 
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was left of the dense mass of German entanglements by our artillery. Several 
khaki figures were hanging on these few strands in hideous attitudes.’! 


So familiar was the sight of death and body pieces at Hooge in 1915 that 
some could become desensitised, as the well - known incident on the 16% 
August indicates. On that day, when Michael died, a high ranking army officer 
visited the position and complained about a dead German’s protruding leg 
lodged in the side of the trench. Captain Hitchcock related the story in his 
diaries: 


‘Icalled Finnegan and told him to remove the offending limb. As it would have 
meant pulling down the whole parapet to bury it, he took up a shovel and 
slashed at it with the sharp edge of the tool. After some hard bangs he 
managed to sever the limb. I had turned away and was standing in the next 
bay, when I overheard Finnegan remarking to another man: ’’And what the 
bloody hell will I hang me equipment on now?’”? 


Michael McCormack’s name appears on the Menin Gate Memorial at Ypres, 
one of four Kilbeggan soldiers linked to this famous memorial. 


Medals: V, B, 15S 





Patrick McCormack (3340): 2"4 Bn. Leinster Regiment, 
killed 15.08.15 (Aged 22) 


Patrick McCormack was born in 1894 during the short residency of his parents 
at St. Helens, Lancashire. They had moved from Tullamore but returned to 
Ireland when settling in Kilbeggan around 1899. Patrick died at Hooge during 
a period between the Second Battle of Ypres (April and May, 1915) and the 
Battle of Loos (September, 1915). He would have experienced the terror 
induced by the new and hideous weapons of 1915, i.e. chlorine gas and flame 
throwers. 


Mary - Jo Scally of Bridge Street, Kilbeggan, remembered one of the brothers 
killed, probably Patrick, as being a giant of a man who earned the nickname 
‘Stack’. The physical details shown on Joseph’s army record indicate that he 
was only of average build. Mary -Jo also spoke of the father, John McCormack, 
a violinist living in Bridge Street, who earned a living playing at functions, 
including the big houses in Offaly and Westmeath, as well as by teaching the 
instrument to ‘gentry’. 
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Patrick was twenty at the outbreak of the Great War. He had worked on 
farms like his brothers Michael and Joseph. Both Joseph and Patrick were 
%.|among the early group of men to 

=| enlist. Patrick’s niece, Rose Hansard, 
Jremarked that her mother, Mary 
Hynes of Kilbeggan, had been 
courting one of the McCormack 
i brothers killed at Ypres and believes 
that it was Patrick, despite his younger 
1 years. Mary Hynes eventually married 
WH the eldest of the McCormack boys, 
Michael (‘Dawson’), who had also 
joined the army one month after 
Patrick had been killed. Patrick 
followed Joseph into war one month 
later at the beginning of hostilities in 
1914. The date shown for Patrick’s 
entry on the medal index card is 20 
September 1914, so his early 
By) experiences would have been similar 
to that of fellow Leinster member, 
Christy Neill, who fell at Premesques 
on 20 October, 1914. Patrick, as with 
I his brother Joseph, had participated in 

the race to seize the northern ports. 





Old Friends Mary Jo Scally 
and Nan McCormack. 
Both inspired the creation of this book 


The 24 Leinsters had been occupied in early spring 1915 with brief visits to 
the trenches, followed by periods of rest at Armentiéres. The battalion was 
active during the 2"4 Battle of Ypres in May, particularly during the violent 
attacks on 12'* May when it suffered major losses. By the end of the month it 
had already served seven months in the Armentiéres area. During July the 2"4 
Leinster Regiment had settled into Potijze, when it relieved the King’s 
Shropshire Light Infantry. Here it encountered immediate shell and gas attacks 
and suffered slight casualties. There was no respite and ten days later the 
regiment faced an onslaught at Stink Post Farm. The latter engagement 
appears to have caused Joseph Tierney’s death. The battalion was only saved 
by retaliatory British artillery. On the 19 July the Leinsters returned to billets, 
this time at Poperinge. The next move would be on to Hooge. 


Hooge became a centre for violent battles throughout the war. In 1914 Sir 
John French had set up his HQ in the village for the first Battle of Ypres. It was 
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destroyed in the German attack of 31*t September 1914 when staff members of 
two complete divisions were killed. The Germans created the front line trench 
at Hooge around mid - May 1915. Tunnelling expeditions by the Royal 
Engineers had enabled mines to be set under parts of the German trenches. 
These were exploded on 19" July creating a huge crater. Several German lives 
were lost in this explosion and during the ensuing confusion the 4" Middlesex 
Regiment occupied the crater. Desperate German attempts to regain the 
cratered position were repulsed by British artillery fire. 


The Germans soon retaliated. On the 30" July, they sprang an unexpected 
offensive using the second novel weapon for 1915, liquid fire. According to his 
regiment's historian, Colonel Whitton, Patrick’s 24 Battalion, from its position 
near Wieltje, witnessed this first ever flame throwing spray as it swept over the 
Hooge trenches. Kitchener’s New Army soldiers of the 41* Brigade had only 
just relieved the position at Hooge. They were surprised, terrified, scorched 
and blinded by such weaponry. It is not surprising to note an entry in Captain 
Hitchcock’s diary for 31% July 1915 commenting upon the demoralising effects 
of this repulsive weapon.° 


The British attempt to regain the ground at Hooge was launched by the 6" 
Division on 9 August 1915, the Leinsters playing a prominent role. This was 
the first time that steel helmets had been officially issued to the troops. Colonel 
Whitton records that the 2™4 Leinsters entered the battle positions at Hooge 
under enfilade fire. The conditions were shocking as Captain Hitchcock’s 
words revealed in the preceding pages on Michael McCormack. Battle relics 
littered the area including putrefying bodies. The troops found their new home 
in the trench at Hooge to be in an appalling state; moreover, the defensive 
protection was badly damaged. A pungent reek from the dead bodies of both 
German and British troops hovered over the position. Consequently, many of 
the new arrivals were unable to eat. Even worse was the deafening greeting 
from heavy artillery fire directed from the German position at Bellewaarde 
Wood. This led to further casualties. According to the regiment's veterans, the 
shelling on the 2™4 Leinsters was the worst they had experienced throughout 
the Great War. Hitchcock’s comment that the only Leinster deaths on Patrick’s 
last day occurred in ‘B’ company, indicates that both the unrelated Michael 
and Patrick McCormack were in the same company. 


Hooge fell and was regained several times in subsequent months and years. It 
was not finally secured until July 1917 during the Third Battle of Ypres 
(Passchendaele). It was probably the shell fire during this fierce encounter 
which blew Patrick’s grave to pieces, along with several in the vicinity at Union 
Street Graveyard No. 1. The grave site had been north of Zillebeke village. 
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Patrick’s grave stone, along with the other members from Union Street, is now 
east of Ieper at Birr Cross Roads Cemetery. 


Medals: V, B, 1914 Star 


Joseph Tierney (1139): 2"4 Bn. Leinster Regiment, killed 15.7.15 


Joseph Tierney died one month before his fellow battalion members, Michael 
and Pat McCormack. Census records reveal no trace of his family. It appears 
that, although born in Kilbeggan, he had moved from the district by 1901. He 
was forty - one when he was killed, which means that he would have been 
born around 1874. Joseph enlisted at Birr and by the autumn he was ready for 
war. He would have taken part in the battles outlined in the 1914 section: 
Mons, Marne, Aisne and the First Battle of Ypres. During the spring of 1915 he 
was involved in skirmishes around the Armentiéres area and in the 2"¢ Battle 
of Ypres. 


When the 24 Battalion relieved the King’s Shropshire Light Infantry on the 
34 July at Potijze, which lies north - east of Ypres, they were thankful to find 
better trenches than previously. Yet there was little comfort once enemy 
aircraft, bombs, artillery and gas greeted the new battalion. However, there 
were few casualties. Ten days later the Germans bombarded the position from 
ruins at Stink Post Farm before rushing the battalion and bayoneting some of 
the wounded. A retaliatory attack by British artillery saved the position and 
allowed infantrymen to counter - attack, driving the enemy back to their 
trenches. The success was marred by a heavy cost to the Leinsters, especially 
‘D’ Company. 


Captain Hitchcock’s diary records the names of seven battalion members 
who died on the 13 and adds that twenty - nine were also wounded. Since no 
deaths were inflicted on the battalion on the 15'*, one can assume that Joseph 
died from wounds incurred earlier from the artillery fire at Stink Post Farm. 
Hitchcock’s diary entry for the 15 adds that shelling opened up during the 
morning on the Ypres church tower. This was being used by British artillery as 
an observation post. It was a typical ploy of both sides to use church towers. 
Although heavy shelling was directed at the Leinsters at evening, the only 
casualties suffered were by 3" Rifle Brigade members. The 2" Leinsters 
returned to billets near Poperinge on the 19‘ July, four days after Joseph’s 
death. 


Joseph Tierney is buried in the small Potijze Burial Ground Cemetery near 
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Ypres. Major General Capper wrote of the 2" Leinsters: 


‘... one of those very fine South Irish regiments ... a battalion to which any 
man might be proud to have belonged. The men were stout fighters, good 
marchers and splendid workers, their trenches always kept as well as 
circumstances permitted and, as I saw myself, when blown up by artillery fire, 
the men set to work at once, without orders, on rebuilding them. They were 
wonderfully cheerful and always ready with some quaint answer to a question 
or a witty remark on some unusual incident. Though apt to be reckless in 
action, in raids they showed, individually, the strict obedience and restraint 
by which a raid can be brought to a successful conclusion.’ 


Medals: V, B, 14S 





The Tormey Brothers 


John Tormey (8576): 1% Bn. Connaught Rangers, killed 26 April 1915 
Michael Tormey (9261): 1 Bn. Leinster Regiment, died 26 April, 1915 


The Kilbeggan brothers, John (8576) and Michael (9261) were killed on the 
same day and in the same conflict, the Second Battle of Ypres. The brothers are 
mentioned in the Westmeath Examiner of December 1916. Pauline Heffernan of 
Kilbeggan remembers her mother’s shocking story of how both had died on 
the same morning. John and Michael Tormey (aged 14 and 13) are shown on 
the 1901 census as being the sons of widower and labourer, Patrick Tormey 
(45). Joseph (11) was another son. The older brothers are the only census 
entries which match the details for the casualties but the surname is spelt 
‘Tormy’ on the record. There are several entries on payroll documents for 
Locke’s Distillery in the name of ‘Tormey’. 


Michael Tormey The German onslaught was unleashed shortly after Michael’s 
battalion had taken its rest in quarters within Ypres. The Battle of Ypres started 
on 22"4 April 1915 with an intense artillery bombardment using eight inch 
shells. The 1** Leinsters took the brunt of this shelling along with citizens, 
including children. Civilian corpses at Ypres were as common as the dead 
bodies of soldiers. One company of Leinsters suffered terribly, its victims being 
trapped beneath beams and masonry of a ruined building engulfed by flames. 


The enemy launched his new weapon of chlorine gas against French African 
troops on the salient north of the town. The French troops fled their position, 
leaving a gap of five miles in the allied line. Fortunately, the Germans were 
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unwilling to risk exposure to lingering gas and delayed going forward thus 
allowing British and Canadian troops to reorganise the gap left by the French. 
The Canadians defended their exposed flank magnificently during the conflict. 
Using only improvised gas resisting methods, such as soaking cotton pads in 
urine or bicarbonate of soda and placing these over their mouths, allied troops 
were able to defend the line from further gas attacks throughout May. 


Sir John French ordered the front line back to a new location once the 
Germans had taken the strategic position at Pilckem Ridge. The 24 Leinsters 
were sent out to defend the old line while some created new defences; here, the 
regiment lived up to its reputation for digging. The strain upon the regiment 
can be assessed by the fact that the 1* Battalion was too busy to fill in war 
diaries between 20" April and the end of the month. It was in such ferocity 
that Michael was injured, resulting in his death from wounds. 


Michael Tormey was buried in the Perth - China Wall Cemetery 3km east of 
leper, the burial ground of Joseph McCormack. The cemetery was adopted by 
=, the 2" Scottish Rifles in 1917 and 
i they named it Perth. Most of the 2"4 
4 Scottish Rifles had been raised in 
the Scottish town. The ‘China Wall’ 
sobriquet was earned by the fact 
that a high wall originally ran 
j through the section of land. 
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@| John Tormey entered hostilities 
j three months before his brother 
} and would have participated in the 
Gia frantic events of the 1914 autumn 
VW) as the Allies struggled to stop their 
j foe from securing the vital Belgian 
| ports. During the following spring 
his battalion, the 1** Connaught 
Rangers, marched under shell fire 
pj through Ypres just before the dawn 
f of 26'" April. The mission was to 
attack the German position at 
{ Pilckem Ridge from a distance of 


M Tormey, one of two brothers killed 1000 yards. Their division attacked 
on the same morning at Ypres in 1915 
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at 1 pm. Unfortunately, the artillery cover was short - lived and the troops were 
forced to endure a German hail of gun fire for the last 500 yards of the charge. 
The result was disastrous. Although 
they advanced as far as 120 yards 
short of their destination, the 
surviving attackers were soon forced 
back by chlorine gas.5 


The medal record shows that John 
was killed in action but a mistake 
has been made regarding the year of 
his death which is shown as 1916. He 
is remembered on the Menin Gate 
Memorial alongside the other three 

sade Relbepe en Hates are ete names from Kilbeggan. The fact that 
he joined the war zone three months before his brother accounts for his 1914 
Star award. 





Medals V, B, 145 


1 Hitchcock’s diary entry for 12.08.15. 

2 Tbid 16.08.15. 

3 Ibid, diary entry for 31.07.15. 

4 Hitchcock: Stand To. 

5 See Alan Sheppard: The Connaught Rangers. 
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Patrick Neill (O’Neill?) (3118) 6th Bn. Leinster Regiment, died 11:08:1915 
Michael Tiernan (20) 5th Bn. Connaught Rangers, d. 21:08:1915 


1915 was the most grievous war year for Kilbeggan. As six of the town’s Ypres 
combatants were being killed or already mourned, two deaths also occurred 
during the torrid engagements in Gallipoli. This venture was to be the battle 
initiation for many of the volunteers in Kitchener’s K1 New Army. 





The rather grubby Kilbeggan known to the soldiers 


In the spring of 1915 Winston Churchill, the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
toyed with the idea of opening up a new front in the Balkans. His decision 
proved to be a colossal mistake. Lord Kitchener had opposed it initially, on the 
grounds that the Allies were already too committed to the Western Front, but 
his pleas went unheeded. The First Sea Lord, Admiral John (‘Jackie’) Fisher 
was another opponent of Churchill’s scheme, fearing that it could jeopardize 
the role of his Grand Fleet. Fisher commanded enormous respect and had 
revolutionized the navy, including innovations such as the mighty 
Dreadnought vessels. 


The Gallipoli enterprise was supposed to arrest a stalemate of entrenched 
troops being bogged down on the Western Front. The plan was to weaken the 
enemy’s might by drawing some German troops from Flanders to Gallipoli. It 
appeared that German support would be essential in bolstering what had been 
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judged to be a weak Turkish army. By breaking through at Gallipoli and 
securing the channel known as the ‘Narrows’ in the Dardanelles, Churchill 
also hoped to open a warm winter supply route to Russia. However, events 
were soon to indicate that the ‘Sick Man of Europe’, even if inflicted by a 
political malady, was nevertheless, an extremely resolute fighter who would 
cost the Allies dearly. 


The Early Landings (April) 


The first landings followed the Allied naval bombardments of March which 
had damaged some of the ships. It was decided to use a joint naval and army 
offensive for subsequent attempts. Three distinct areas were chosen for 
disembarking during the April campaign: the southern beaches, especially 
Helles ‘V’ Beach, Suvla Bay and what became known as Anzac Cove. The 
hostilities began on 25th April. The British southern landing proved to be a 
futile and costly engagement for the new arrivals, including the two Irish units 
used as part of the 86" Brigade within the 29" Division (the 1 Royal Dublin 
Fusiliers and the 1** Royal Munster Fusiliers). More than one observer 
remarked upon the sea being red with the blood of troops massacred while 
embarking in barges moving towards the shore. The attempt to secure the 
village of Krithia failed utterly, as with the later endeavour in May. A third 
assault in June brought only partial success. 


Troops had sailed from Egypt unaware of the appalling conditions awaiting 
them. The agony of stifling heat with contrasting freezing nights, of disease 
and a stench of dead bodies (including rotting carcasses left on shelled cattle 
boats) would linger forever in memories. There were also the ubiquitous 
buzzing flies as they feasted upon the spoils. Soldiers would give unpleasant 
accounts later of ordeals endured when performing simple functions such as 
attempting to eat a biscuit. On taking it from its container, the biscuit would be 
covered instantly with bluebottles. 


When Lord Fisher's fears about an ill-conceived campaign appeared to have 
been justified, it led him to plea for a discontinuation of the engagements. 
Churchill refused and First Sea Lord Fisher walked out of office in disgust to 
go missing for several days. All attempts to dissuade him from relinquishing 
his post, including a communication from King George V, went unheeded as 
Fisher resigned amid the chaos and outrage. 


The Later Landings (August) 


Despite the previous disappointments of the Allied forces, including the 
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Australian and New Zealand contingent, the Commander of the Mediterranean 
Expeditionary Force, General Sir Ian Hamilton, persisted with the Gallipoli 
dream. He reasoned that he could turn his loss into a victory by making second 
landings on the western side of the peninsula at Suvla Bay and the narrow 
beach four miles to the south at Anzac Cove. 


Kitchener’s New Army K1 troops were ready. The 10" Irish Division, with 
a peculiar inclusion of the 10° Hampshire, together with the 11" and 13 
Divisions, formed the IX Corps chosen to land at Suvla Bay in August. The 
plan involved a simultaneous Australian and New Zealand Army Corps 
(ANZAC) offensive from Anzac Cove. This force was supposed to storm the 
high Sari Bair ridge of 1000 feet with its peaks at Chunuk Bair and Hill 971, 
while the British offensive at Suvla would attack Tekke Tepe and other high 
land in the Anafarta Mountains. Members of both attacking armies would then 
converge and Churchill’s dream of controlling the Dardanelles would be 
realised. Diversionary attacks were also planned, one at Helles led by the 
British, and the other by the Anzacs on Lone Pine. 


The idea was as ill-conceived as the decision to appoint the inexperienced 
Lt. General Stopford as commander of the Suvla forces. Stopford had never 
led troops into battle, yet he controlled three divisions, including the Irish. The 
offensive was launched on the 6" August. Little went according to plan. At 
Helles, General Street’s diversionary attack failed to hold the Turks and they 
broke out northwards as early as 10 August. Hence, the Turks were now ina 
position to assist their comrades in defending the high ground. 


The situation at Suvla was equally fraught. Unlike the earlier assault, the 
long and wide beaches at Suvla facilitated landings. However, the surrounding 
drying salted lake area in August was not a suitable site to land infantry. The 
beach may not have been as well defended as the previous ‘V’ landing, yet the 
enemy’s snipers were offered the luxury of extremely exposed targets. The 7* 
Royal Dublin Fusiliers, the ‘Young Toffs’ made up mostly from rugby players, 
took the brunt of the casualties among the Irish soldiers and were badly 
mauled. The disembarkation was also mismanaged and some ships deposited 
troops in the wrong place. The evening landing, starting at 10 pm in vanishing 
light, contributed to the confusion; some units even landed in pitch darkness. 


Dreams of conquest were thwarted further once it became apparent that 
General William Birdwood’s ANZAC force was pinned down at Anzac Cove. 
Furthermore, the ANZAC diversionary tactic at Lone Pine had been 
unproductive. When advancing, the Anzacs had found that reconnaissance 
was plagued by extremely effective Turkish sniping. The problem in the plan 
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was that once Sari Bair ridge had been identified as being the real prize, the 
Turks, from their advantageous position, were able to rush and defend it. 
Bean’s account of an Australian battalion’s progress paints a frightening scene 
in the early hours of the assault. 


‘1s Bn. begin to go over and reinforce. It looked as if this was unnecessary on 
the right because numbers of men were lying there — they were dead men. 
Enemy’s machine guns always told when our men were going forward. Not a 
man came back.’ 


Crippling losses were inflicted upon combatants who faced impossible odds 
fighting with insufficient artillery cover and poor communications, to say 
nothing of the prevailing confusion. It was not surprising that the attack lasted 
barely three days. A concentration of Turkish forces at the high points on 10th 
August meant failure for the Allies despite some heroic resistance. 


The later attempt at Kaiajik Aghala, or “Hill 60’ (the number of the hill 
referred to its height in metres), which started on 21* August, was 
accompanied by a simultaneous British attack on Scimitar Hill led by General 
de Lisle and the 29" Division from Helles. Hill 60 was the prominent peak 
between Anzac Cove and Suvla Bay and a vital link for communicating 
between the two Allied forces. Again, the advance was held back by vicious 
sniping, inadequate communications and a reduced force sapped by dysentery 
and battle exhaustion. A renewed attack that evening by Major-General Cox’s 
29 Indian Brigade led to heavy losses on account of Turkish flank machine 
gun fire. 


Despite the losses, Cox tried one last time at the end of August. After a day’s 
fighting, Cox’s soldiers gained the vital enemy trenches in a fleeting celebration 
only to discover an unknown Turkish trench line which suddenly opened fire 
on them. Such was the state of communications and confusion in an unhappy 
episode. Although there were short-lived triumphs and acts of bravery such as 
the 5 Connaught Rangers at Kabak Kuyu Wells, the overall assessment must 
be one of a total failure to secure any control of the Dardanelles. 


Recriminations and Evacuation 


One of the most incompetent military plans by British and Imperial forces 
ended with troops being bogged down in the trench warfare they had sought 
to end on the Western Front. The inexperienced and incompetent Stopford had 
by now been sacked. Hamilton, the principal commander, would soon be 
replaced by General Sir Charles Monro, while Churchill would be forced to 
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Gallipoli: Suvla and Anzac Cove Attack Plan, Aug. 1915 (Courtesy of the Digger History Website) 


relinquish his post as First Lord of the Admiralty. He returned to being a 
soldier when commissioned as a lieutenant-colonel in the Royal Scots Fusiliers. 
A rather ungracious Churchill later poured scorn on Charles Monro’s decision 
to evacuate, which was probably the most successful accomplishment of the 
Gallipoli campaign. Churchill condemned Monro with these oft-quoted lines, 
including his modification of Caesar’s famous asyndeton: 
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‘They never fought it out to the finish. They never gave my scheme a fair try. 
The long and varied annals of the British Army contain no more heart breaking 
episodes than the Battle of Suvla Bay. He came, he saw, he capitulated. I am 
finished.’ 


Evacuations began at the end of December. There are varying accounts 
regarding the total casualties of the Gallipoli enterprise. British casualties 
were about a quarter of a million with 145,000 from enteric fever (dysentery). 
Others suffered from frostbite. The Turks accounted for around 70,000 of 
actual deaths, while the British were the highest among the Allied losses with 
at least 30,000. About 10% of these were Irish. 


Patrick Neill or O’Neill (3118) — 6" Bn. Leinster Regiment, 
died 11 August, 1915 


It appears that the army record could have shown a mistake for the spelling of 
Patrick’s surname. There is no reference to a Patrick O’Neill on census records, 
only to Patrick Neill. The death list compiled by the Westmeath Examiner for 
30' December 1916 includes the Neill brothers, Christy and Patrick, and not P. 
O’Neill. Further details of the family are mentioned on the page for Christy 
who was killed at Ypres in 1914. 


Patrick participated in the second Gallipoli campaign of 1915. The 6" Bn. 
Leinster Regiment was attached to the Australian and New Zealand Army 
Corps, as with Michael Tiernan’s and Daniel Flynn’s 5 Bn. Connaught 
Rangers.’ The battalions disembarked at Suvla in August, where Patrick and 
Michael lost their lives within days of landing. A torrid three days fighting 
around the height known as Rhododendron Spur had occurred between 8 and 
10" August. It had been necessary to climb this route in order to take the 
objective, the crest at Chunuk Bair. Patrick would have lived long enough to 
have seen the crest taken by the 29" Indian Brigade on the 9 August but would 
also have sensed that a complete victory was unlikely once the heavy counter- 
attack by regrouped Turkish troops had commenced on the 10 August. The 
rebuttal accounted for the life of Patrick, while the victorious Turks, despite 
outnumbering their opposition, suffered heavy losses. 


The Helles Memorial recalling Patrick’s sacrifice is a long way from his 
brother’s memorial in Belgium. The monument, on the tip of the Gallipoli 


Peninsula, contains more than 21,000 names. 


Medals: V, B, 15S 
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Michael Tiernan (20) — 5 Bn. Connaught Rangers — died 21:8:15 


The only Michael Tiernan residing in Clara at the time of the Great War was the 
son of Esther Tiernan. She is shown on the 1911 census as a widow of 72 years, 
living with her sister Margaret Tevlin (74) and three sons at Charlestown Street, 
Clara. Michael, aged 34, a farm labourer, is the only son who can read and 
write. Oddly, on the 1901 census, all sons could read and write! Michael is the 
youngest son according to these records. All of the occupants in the Tiernan 
family are registered as having been born in Co. Westmeath and not in Co. 
Offaly, which supports army records claiming a Kilbeggan birth (only counties 
are shown on the census records). According to the 1901 census, Esther had 
been a widow since at least this date. The record also includes her occupation 
as a housekeeper, while May, a single daughter and a dressmaker of 28, is an 
additional occupant. Michael, who would have been around 24 at the time, is 
absent from the household on this earlier census. 





Main St. Ciara splitiered with hgieeas manure - around 1910 


Michael Tiernan joined up at a later age than most and died not far short of 
his fortieth birthday, following the second landing at Gallipoli. As with Daniel 
Flynn, his is an interesting enlistment as he joined as a more mature recruit. 
Michael's battalion was part of the 29 Division but allocated to the Australian 
and New Zealand Army Corps (ANZAC). His low service number indicates 
early recruitment to the 5'* Rangers; this would have been at Galway in 
August, 1914. 


Michael survived Patrick Neil of the 6"" Leinsters by just over a week, as he 
was killed while contributing towards the famous victory at Kabak Kuyu 
Wells, just north of Hill 60. The triumph earned legendary status for the 5‘ 
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Connaughts, a reputation which was to be enhanced a few days afterwards at 
Hill 60. Descriptions relating to the wells make chilling reading. At 1.30pm on 
that memorable day of the 21 August, Major-General Sir Alexander Godley 
gave his inspiring address to the troops. He reminded the men that although a 
previous regiment had failed to take the wells, which were vital for sustenance, 
he expected the Rangers to succeed ‘in a fashion that was known to all - by the 
cold steel and accompanied by the Irish yell’.* The artillery began its 
bombardment within the hour and the infantry braced itself for an attack around 
4pm. When it was launched, we learn that ‘it was stern work with the bayonet’. 
The wells were taken in a 400 yards bayonet charge which continued part of the 
way up the slope. Second Lieutenant T.W.G. Johnson certainly did not 
disappoint Major-General Godfrey’s expectations. He entered a trench, killed 
six Turks with his bayonet and shot two more before being severely wounded.5 


The speed at which the 5 Connaughts had captured the staunchly 
defended Kabak Kuyu Wells soon made news. Yet the ‘Devil’s Own’ were 
not acknowledged with this feat until later, when the battalion was finally 
credited with the success and earned its immortal fame. When visiting the 
House of Commons later on 3™ November 1915, four wounded Australians 
helped to correct the record by informing John Redmond MP about the Rangers, 
adding that the attack on the wells was achieved by the Irishmen and ‘the 
finest thing they had seen in the war’. There were 268 casualties. Most were 
badly wounded but 50 were confirmed killed with 47 classified as missing. 


Six days after the success at Kabak Kuyu Wells, the Connaught Rangers 
distinguished themselves further by attempting to capture the trenches on the 
actual crest of the ridge. A report reads: ’... it was an extraordinary feat, for it 
was done within a few minutes. The dash of the Irishmen had been simply 
irresistible.’” The Rangers held off five counter attacks before being relieved. Yet, 
although Hill 60 had been secured and would remain in possession until the 
evacuation, the nearby crest was to remain an illusive prize. The overall 
situation was bleak. Further progress was bedevilled not only by vicious 
sniping and poor communications, but also on account of a much reduced force 
being sapped by unexpected dysentery and battle exhaustion. The greatest 
enemy to the Allies at Gallipoli continued to be the prevailing and debilitating 
environment. 


Michael Tiernan’s name appears on the Helles Memorial, an obelisk standing 
thirty metres tall on the tip of the Gallipoli peninsula. The inscription is close 
to the panel honouring Patrick Neill (O’Neill). Michael’s war had not even 
lasted a month.® 
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1 C.W. Bean: Gallipoli. 

2 See Alan Moorehead: Gallipoli 

3 The unfortunate P.J. Downey, who was shot at dawn on 27 December 1918, was also a member 
of Patrick’s battalion. It is sad that someone who had shared all the horrors of Gallipoli, and later 
the hardships in Serbia, should have ended in such a manner (see Chapter 5). 

4 Record of the 5th (Service Battalion) The Connaught Rangers. 

5 Tbid. 

6 Tbid. 

7 Alan Shepperd: The Connaught Rangers. 

8 Daniel Flynn survived these horrors at Gallipoli, only to be drawn into equally hazardous 
circumstances resisting Bulgarian attacks in Macedonia, where he would succumb finally to 
wounds in December, 1915. 
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Salonica Campaign 1915 - Victim: L/Sgt. Daniel Flynn 


British regiments abandoned Gallipoli during late 1915 and early 1916. Many 
of the units now found themselves caught up in an equally unfriendly 
environment when sucked into the struggle between Bulgarian troops and the 
pulverised Serbian army. Daniel Flynn was among the two divisions of men 
selected for the new venture based at Salonika (Salonica or Thessaloniki). It 
was an impolitic and uneasy British occupation of a Greek port. Greece had 
declared its neutrality despite an earlier agreement to assist Serbia in any crisis. 
King Constantine naturally objected to the British intrusion and adopted an 
unfriendly stance throughout the campaign. 


Serbia, although successful against onslaughts from the Austrians early in 
1914, found herself outclassed once Bulgaria had committed her allegiance to 
Germany and the Central Powers. The Bulgarians, noting the progress of 
Germany, had decided to back the likely winner and had formed an alliance 
with a condition that allowed Bulgaria to gain Macedonia at Serbia’s cost. A 
further reason had prompted Bulgaria’s shift to Germany — its loss of territory 
following both the First Balkan War and Second Balkan War of 1912-13 (see 
opening chapter). Serbia’s weakened condition was not strengthened by 
Russia or the other Allies as they were too preoccupied in hostilities elsewhere. 
A belated Franco-British decision to intervene in Serbia against the Central 
Powers, albeit with inadequate men, proved to be yet another disastrous 
decision made during 1915. With the vanquished Serbian forces fleeing to the 
Adriatic, to be taken away safely to Corfu by Italian ships, the supporting 
Allies were without any local assistance. The already paltry Allied force was 
also clearly outnumbered in a hopeless struggle against a powerful and 
jubilant Bulgarian army. The climax for the conflict was at Kosturino in early 
December 1915. As a result, the British were forced to retreat across the Greek 
border and to regroup at their base in Salonika. 


The campaign, largely forgotten in narrations about the Great War, taxed 
the soldier to his limits. Phillip Orr’s account of life for the soldier during the 
1915 and 1916 expeditions provides grim reading. It borders on sheer abuse on 
the part of senior officers who ordered men to be bullied into marching up and 
down the valley of the River Struma during both summers in temperatures 
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reaching 114 degrees Fahrenheit. One died and many fainted in these ordeals.! 
There were further nightmares to suggest that this was the worst of all battle 
fronts. Combatants were inadequately clothed throughout the campaign in 
conditions which were forever changing. They had to endure water-filled 
trenches and bitter frosts during the nights, often with no covering of any kind. 
The hardship made even hardened soldiers cry.? The following days could 
bring intense heat. One account describes the unusual and uncanny experience 
of great coats being split from being firstly drenched and then frozen. Another 
tells the story of a nurse removing a dressing from a man’s foot only to find 
that frost bite had removed all of his toes. 


Daniel Flynn (3918): Lance Sergeant, 5" Bn. Connaught Rangers, died 08 
December 1915 (Aged 34) - previously of the United States Marine Corps. 


Daniel Flynn was the son of William and Kate Agnes Flynn. William Flynn, 
born on the eve of the Great Famine, was a prominent local politician, 
auctioneer and shopkeeper. His eldest son, John, was also a well-known 
politician, having attained the position of a councillor shortly before his 
untimely death in 1899 at only twenty-nine years. At the time of the 1911 
Census of Ireland, Kate Agnes was still working as a shopkeeper despite being 
a widow of seventy. Daniel appears on the same census page, a single man 
aged thirty, living with his mother and three sisters and working as a clerk at 
the petty sessions. 


Daniel Flynn, the only Kilbeggan victim to have fought in Macedonia 
against the Bulgars, is probably the most interesting of the Kilbeggan recruits. 
A thoughtful man emerges on reading lines from his letter and one with a 
political perspective inherited, no doubt, from his father. The latter had been 
a celebrated nationalist and activist in the Kilbeggan Land League. As a man 
with a secure and respectable position, Daniel was not driven to war by 
indigence or the youthful desire for sheer ‘kicks’, but by a belief in a cause. A 
dichotomy is also evident, in which a man loyal to a broader cause is placed 
in a situation of trying to fulfil a duty while being disturbed by the news that 
all is not well at home. His remark that ‘Whitehall uses the pay it robs us of to 
foster the strife’ clearly reveals his unease. 


Daniel Flynn’s earliest military experience had been with the Royal Garrison 
Artillery at Seaforth Barracks, Liverpool. He had served for only two months, 
deciding to purchase his release before the initial period of three months had 
expired. He was soon to gain further soldierly experience when he enlisted for 
four years into the United States Marine Corps. Little did Daniel realise that a 
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uniform would be donned once again not long after his release when he was 
employed as a clerk at court, yet events steered him into becoming the first 
Irish volunteer from the CPS to enlist for WW1. One wonders how an 
experienced soldier would have responded when placed with raw recruits 
of Kitchener’s New Army. The 5" Battalion Connaught Rangers was part of 
Kitchener's first New Army (K1) and was inaugurated at Galway in August 
1914. Recruitment also took place at Dublin shortly afterwards and it was here 
that Daniel enlisted. Comparisons must have been made between the US and 
British forces and would have provided informative reading if only Daniel’s 
thoughts were known. The same applies to his opinion about Australian units 
— Daniel's 5‘ Battalion was attached to the Australian and New Zealand Army 
Corps (ANZAC) for a short period at Gallipoli. 


Daniel Flynn entered hostilities on 21*July 1915. He would have participated 
in the remarkable seizing of vital wells at Kabak Kuyu on 21* August and 
the battles fought on the heights at Kaiajik Aghala (Hill 60). Details for these 
are mentioned in the pages on Gallipoli in Michael Tiernan’s account. By 5‘ 
September the Connaught Rangers could only count a hundred fighting 
members. Their remaining colleagues were in a parlous state suffering from 
enteric fever. It was a common complaint and it claimed as many casualties 
as bullets in this foul campaign. The old 5" Battalion slowly bled and then was 
no more. Nearly a thousand men had arrived in August; only 250 members 
sailed away in September, to be ordered eventually to Salonika. 


The shattered 5‘ Battalion was replenished with new members, most of 
whom were not Irish. Despatched to Salonika, it arrived on the 10‘ October 
to face both an extremely harsh climate and a merciless foe. Torrential rain 
greeted the troops and, according to the 5" Battalion’s official report, ‘the camp 
became a sea of mud’. With no available change of clothing, men remained 
saturated in a bitter wind which was strong enough to damage several tents. 
A few soldiers were soon ill and remained unfit to join the troop train journey 
northwards towards the Serbian border in mid-November. 


Sounds of the French engaging the Bulgarians were audible on the 16th 
November as the Rangers neared Rabrovo at the Bulgarian border. Moving 
into the enemy’s territory, they occupied French trenches at Kosturino. During 
the last week of November, Daniel Flynn’s unit was occupied dragging guns 
up a hill near Memisli. It was fatiguing work in a chilling week of frosts. 
When the guns were finally in position on the night of 25 November , it was 
too cold to sleep in case of exposure. By 28 November 300 men had to be sent 
down from the established position on account of frostbite. Day time replaced 
the night frosts with sleet and snow which froze on the men’s clothing. 
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During early December soldiers were subjected to heavy shelling and harsh 
weather conditions which compelled many to report sick; some simply 
collapsed from the cold. The inclement conditions can be glimpsed in a letter 
from Dan Flynn to his brother, Edward, who had been appointed to Daniel’s 
job after his enlistment. Dan wrote the letter on the same day that the 300 men 
had been removed from the higher position. The original letter is written in 
very fine pencil and is difficult to read so it has been copied as Daniel wrote it 
by his niece, Kitty. The letter was obviously written in extremely detrimental 
conditions and concentration must have been difficult; likewise, even holding 
the pencil. 
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Part of Dan Flynn's Letter 
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Daniel Flynn lost his life during the engagement at Kosturino in early 
December 1915. The 6'* December began with heavy sniping of the British 
position followed by equally intense artillery fire between the French and 
Bulgarians. The sniping upon the Rangers recommenced at 3pm as they 
observed the enemy sliding down the surrounding slopes towards them. At 
dawn on 7 December, the Bulgarian infantry moved closer under the cover of a 
thick mist and attacked. The Rangers had to endure the shrieks of the Irish 
Fusiliers as they were being bayoneted in their positions on a prominent feature 
called Rocky Peak. Half an hour later it was their turn, as artillery and machine 
gun fire were targeted upon their defences. According to the battalion’s official 
report, the Rangers’ four machine gun teams became prime targets from heavy 
artillery shelling on account of their ‘good service’.*The machine guns would 
have been the portable lightweight Lewis guns issued to battalions when the 
Maxim and Vickers machine guns were taken over by the newly formed 
Machine Gun Corps (see Joseph Pilkington). The Lewis gun was a shoulder- 
controlled gun with a bipod, operated by a gunner and his assistant. 
Ammunition and boxes of spare parts would also be carried by supporting 
soldiers. Daniel Flynn, as an acting sergeant, would have been in charge of more 
than one crew. By mid-afternoon despite plucky resistance, the superiority of 
the enemy’s numbers produced the inevitable outcome. The regiment’s report 
reads: 


‘The instant the hostile forces commenced to advance in close formation the 
occupants of the trenches stood up and poured their fire into the masses of 
the enemy. Many were observed to fall and the losses of the enemy must 
have been very heavy, but still they came on. The enemy simply poured over 
the trenches, bayoneting all those who still sought to bar their advance and 
shooting the wounded without mercy.’° 


Survivors struggled under incessant fire to reach the lower ground, 
including many wounded. They retreated towards HQ and thence to Greece. 
A handful of men had held up the impending Bulgarian victory for two days 
and this was recognised in the report compiled by the regiment. Among the 
names submitted for good service during actions between the 6' and 7‘ 
December 1915, were the following: 


‘No. 3918, Sergeant Daniel Flynn, and No. 10,020, Corporal Robert William 
Halpin (both reported missing), for most gallant and signal service with 
machine guns, which they used with most splendid tenacity and did not 
desist until every round was expended and the trench had been rushed by 
the enemy. These two NCOs’ work was beyond praise.’¢ 
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Daniel was the only one of the Kilbeggan dead who could have been an 
officer. He was obviously a man with the ‘common touch’. The newspaper 
clipping confirms this when it mentions that he had refused promotion 
preferring to stay among his friends. The Westmeath Examiner adds that 
Kilbeggan grieved the loss of, ‘one of the kindest and most genial of men and 
one involved very much in community affairs, including membership of both 
the Kilbeggan Race Committee and the coursing club.’” 


A comrade of Dan Flynn, Tom Fitzpatrick from Cavan, corresponded with 
Dan’s brother on several occasions after his friend’s death. He requested a 
photograph of his comrade, ‘the kindest friend and bravest man I have ever 
met’. In another letter dated July 18""1916, a sergeant from the same battalion 
described the events during the fatal day. 


‘On the day of the fight I was with Dan all the morning till he left us to visit 
another gun that he had charge of, and we were then being heavily shelled 
and he had to make a run for it. 

After about two hours we took up another position about 100 yards further 
back, and then I saw Dan coming towards us as best he could, as he had been 
very badly hit in the right shoulder which was all shattered. Cpl. Clarke and I 
took him a little further back and bandaged him up as best we could. Then we 
took him into a gully that stretched all the way behind us and tried to get him 
to a place of safety, but when we got him to the bottom after a big struggle, as 
Dan was a heavy man as you know, he was quite done up through loss of 
blood and we tried to rest a while. 

Then we tried to get him up the other side of the gully and we had not gone 
far when we came across another man of our gun section, and Dan made us 
stop and look after him. During this time we were being pressed by the enemy 
and the rest of the men had taken up another position away from us and we 
were being cut off from them. 

So we took hold of them both and took them along the gully about 100 yards 
when shells started to drop in the bottom of the gully all round us and we all 
got into a small hole in the side for safety and we tried to get Dan to try and 
make a rush for it as we knew that we would be caught if we stopped there. 
He tried but he could not and we tried to carry him, but the road was too bad 
as we had to climb over big rocks and it was impossible to get either Dan or 
the other man over them owing to their condition. 

Then Dan made us leave him as we could do nothing and make a rush for 
it ourselves. We did all we could to make him as comfortable as possible, and 
we thought it was no use our getting captured or hit, so we made a rush and 
succeeded in reaching another regiment where we tried to get help to go and 
bring them (in). But it was impossible and I felt it very much when I had to 
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leave them. For hours after we left the gully we saw that part being shelled 
and the other man McCarthy was taken prisoner, so we heard later, and we 
have heard nothing of Dan since.’ 


The only surviving image of Daniel Flynn is enclosed below by kind 
permission of the newspaper’s editor. It relates to an earlier article about 
Daniel’s decision to join the war. 





Mr Daniel Flynn, CPS Kilbeggan 


‘The first Irish CPS to volunteer for service at the front. He is the son of a fine old 
Westmeath Nationalist, the late Mr Wm Flynn, Kilbeggan, and had previously 
served four years in the American Navy. He is 34 years of age. With his 
numerous friends we wish him God-speed, distinction in arms, and safe return.’ 


Westmeath Examiner, 30% January, 1915 
Sadly for Dan and the Flynn family, the last aspect of the wish was not granted. 


Medals: V, B, 15S 


Note: Patrick McDonnell (5506) from Clara was in the same battalion as Daniel. 
He was killed in Salonika twelve days later. John Moran (6960) was another 
from the 5‘ Battalion who met his end in Salonika but during a later campaign. 
He perished with dysentery in July 1917, aged twenty - nine, leaving a young 
wife, Georgina, to cope with at least one child, Margaret. She is shown on the 
1911 census papers for Ballycumber Town, aged two. 


1 Phillip Orr’s essay in Ireland and the Great War by Gregory and Paéeta. 

2 Record of the 5th (Service) Battalion, the Connaught Rangers. 

5 Record of the 5th (Service) Battalion, the Connaught Rangers (19th August 1914 to 17th January 1916). 
‘Ibid p.171. 

5 Ibid p.174. 

6 Ibid p.185. 

7 Westmeath Examiner, 08.01.16. 
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1916 SOMME VICTIMS 


Joseph Hamilton (10297) 2"°4Bn. Leinster Regiment, killed 01.09.1916 
John Lynagh (1421) 7 Bn. Leinster Regiment, _ killed 03.09.1916 
Joseph Pilkington (20605) 17 Machine Gun Corps- ___ killed 16.03.1916 


The First Battle of the Somme, which lasted from 1* July to 18" November 
1916, was coined by Sir Winston Churchill as ‘the graveyard of Kitchener’s 
army’. The great offensive of 1916 had been devised by General Joffre, the 
French Commander-in-Chief. The aim was to break through the German 
defences along a line of twenty-five miles north and south of the River Somme. 
It was originally conceived as a simultaneous attack on three fronts by all 
Allied forces. The plan was cursed from the start. There was disagreement 
between the various Allied commanders and even internal disputes such as 
the one between Haig, the new British Commander-in-Chief, and his 
commander on the ground, Rawlinson. However, the principal difficulty was 
presented by the unexpected German decision to attack the French at Verdun 
in February. The enemy’s intention was to surprise and destroy the French 
army. Such was the pummelling upon the French positions at Verdun that by 
May it became clear that the daily losses would soon annihilate the French 
army. 


Joffre’s original plan required revision. His prime consideration was to 
preserve the remnants of his own army by demanding immediate British 
assistance. Consequently, the French commander requested that Haig should 
move his offensive to an earlier date than scheduled in order to relieve the 
pressure at Verdun. British divisions were thus drawn into an attack on ground 
not of their choosing and at an inopportune time. The opening day of the battle 
on Sunday, July 1*, that blackest of all days for the British Army, ended with 
60,000 casualties, with a third of them dead. 


The disastrous opening of the Somme campaign led to strategies being 
reviewed, resulting in new tactics. Hostilities had usually been preceded by 
the customary shelling upon the enemy’s defences in order to shatter his wire. 
A trench was always a safer place for shelter in infantry attacks as long as the 
protective wire was intact. However, the week’s bombardment preparing for 
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the infantry charge of July 1* failed to shatter the German wiring. Hence, the 
few British infantrymen who reached the German positions were unable to 
penetrate the defences. They were left as easy targets and suffered the fate of 
thousands of their comrades who had run across the open land and met bullets 
from the enemy’s machine guns. The British revised tactics resorted to surprise 
dawn raids with no preliminary bombardment warning. They proved to be 
successful on the line at Longueval, while Australian forces were equally 
effective with the ploy at Poziéres. 


Battle strategies usually aimed at securing all surrounding high ground. 
Guillemont, Deville Wood and High Wood remained resistant, and barred the 
plan for an allied advance along the slopes of the Somme plateau to the 
northern coast. It was at Guillemont that both John Lynagh and Joseph 
Hamilton were killed. Securing Guillemont was of paramount importance as 
the German occupation of this village had split the French and British armies, 
thereby preventing any unison of action. 


Death figures for the five months of the 1916 Somme encounters rose to 
around 630,000 men for all Allied members, some 420,000 being 
British/ Imperial troops, while the German aggregate was about 660,000. 
French losses in the parallel conflict with Germany at Verdun were no less 
harrowing. Of the 700,000 deaths inflicted in the vicinity of Verdun’s fort, the 
French totalled some 400,000, with German losses estimated at around 300,000. 
The chief of the German General Staff, Eric von Falkenhayn, had launched his 
attack to make the French army ‘bleed to death’. By the end of 1916 von 
Falkenhayn and his countrymen would reflect upon the pounding suffered by 
their own army which had bled just as profusely. They were left to brood and 
lament over a massive massacre of Germany’s youth. 
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If Britain gained anything, it was dominance over some of the high land 
previously denied. France had also benefited by being less harassed at Verdun. 
Furthermore, it had found a hero in Pétain, a sad figure when considering his 
later disgrace in heading the Nazi government at Vichy. Yet, there were no real 
victors at Verdun or along the Somme, and little exultation; only shocked 
grieving. The battles remain as a stain upon Europe and the question will 
continue about how civilised countries, which shared the greatest culture ever 
produced and a common religion, could tear one another apart in such 


savagery. 
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Ginchy and Guillemont (Whitton) 


There are revisionist historians, nevertheless, who view the Somme 
encounters in a more positive way, as alluded to previously in the comments 
on William Philpott and Richard Holmes in Chapter 5. 
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Joseph Pilkington (20605): 17th Coy. Machine Gun Corps, 
killed 16 March 1916, formerly Leinster Regiment (3995) 


Although Joseph Pilkington is not strictly a casualty of the Battle of the Somme, 
his name has been included, as he died ina skirmish precipitated by the enemy 
prior to the main Somme offensive. 


Joseph was born in Kilbeggan in 1892, the eldest child of Patrick and Maria 
Pilkington. The family left Ireland for Coatbridge, Lanarkshire, Scotland, at 
the end of the century. The 1901 Census for Scotland indicates that seven 
children resided at the Pilkington home: two sons and four daughters, plus 
an adopted girl, Mary Ann Trower. There was a large Trower family living 
in Coatbridge at the time and it leads to speculation as to whether Mary Ann 
was related. The two youngest Pilkington girls, Maggie and Maria, were born 
in Scotland, which means that the family had moved during 1898/1899. The 
father was employed as a furnace fireman. 





Australians using a Lewis gun in 1917 - picture by Capt. E Hurley 


Joseph probably maintained links with his homeland, as he enlisted with 
the Leinster Regiment before transferring to the Machine Gun Corps at 
Coatbridge. The importance of the machine gun had been demonstrated by 
the Germans during the initial stages of the Great War. British troops had been 
slaughtered when moving forward across open land against the deadly spray 
from this gun. Hence, the idea was conceived for a new corps made up solely 
of the machine gunners so underestimated previously by British generals. 
Obsolete Maxim machine guns had been attached to all infantry battalions in 
1914 but they were scarce, with only two per battalion. The advantage of this 
class of weapon can be demonstrated in the figures given when comparing 
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rifle performance. The Maxim gun could fire 500 rounds a minute, the 
equivalent of forty well-trained riflemen. The machine gun crew could be even 
more devastating when using the later Vickers gun with its rate of 700 rounds 
per minute. Such weaponry could annihilate whole battalions. 


In 1915 measures were taken to expand the use of these destructive 
weapons. The Vickers Company was unable to produce enough guns so a 
contract was placed with an American company. A machine gun training 
centre was also established at Grantham to supplement the work of the school 
created at Wisques, near Calais, at the end of 1914. The Machine Gun Corps 
was not actually created until October 1915 when there was considerable 
recruitment into this new body. Joseph’s 17 Company was formed at 
Poperinge, Belgium, on 17 January 1916 and attached to the 24" Division. As 
these companies were expanded, machine guns were withdrawn from the 
battalions in order to be used by members of the new corps. A company of 
gunners was attached to every brigade. The battalions were issued, instead, 
with a mobile lightweight shoulder-controlled item, the Lewis gun. It was a 
formidable weapon able to fire over 500 rounds per minute in theory, but on 
account of its less effective air cooling system, would be prone to overheating 
if not rested after 250 rounds. 


Knowing that the British were planning a major offensive from early 1916, 
the Germans continued to disrupt planning by distracting their enemy with 
minor engagements. Joseph died in one such disturbance. The likely place for 
his death was near St. Eloi. The Germans had raided and captured 600 yards 
of the Allied trench during February. An unsuccessful counter-attack was 
launched in the following month. Joseph died the day before the section was 
finally lost. His name appears on the Menin Gate at Ieper. 


The MGC was dubbed the ‘suicide club’. The price for joining was expensive 
as the hated crews, as well as Lewis gun handlers, became the enemy’s prime 
targets. Tom Joughin (No. 105468) was also a member of this corps and lost 
his life in 1917. He was born at Durrow near Kilbeggan, but had moved to 
Enniskillen. Another man from nearby Moate, who was to feature prominently 
in Ireland’s later internal conflicts, George Adamson, DCM, joined the 10th 
Bn. MGC (No. 48507) from the Leinsters in 1915. As many as 170,500 men 
served in the MGC during its short life of seven years. The casualty number 
was just over 62,000. A survivor remembered it with pride: 


‘No military pomp attended its birth or decease. It was not a famous regiment 
with glamour and whatnot, but a great fighting corps, born for war only and 
not for parades. From the moment of its formation it was kicking. It was with 
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much sadness that I recalled its disbandment in 1922; like old soldiers it simply 
faded away.’! 


Medals: V, B, 15S 


L/Cpl. John Lynagh (1421) 7th Bn. Leinster Regiment, killed at 
Guillemont, 3rd September 1916 (Aged 24) 


John Lynagh was the son of Peter, a tailor, and Catherine who had come 
from Co. Leitrim. Census records state that seven sons and three daughters 
were parented. An American link is also shown, as the eldest son, Thomas, 
was born in North America around 1883. 


John Lynagh qualified for war activities one week before Christmas on 17 
December 1915. The interesting photo of him posing in a slouch or bush hat 
raises questions and a date would be helpful. He is not in the WW1 uniform for 
the Leinster Regiment. John’s war was fought in France. He died on the Sunday 
fixed for the decisive battle to take Guillemont during the Somme offensive. It 
was also to be the day that one of his officers, Lt. John Vincent Holland, would 
earn a VC for gallantry. The Guillemont area, as with much of the high country, 
had been occupied by the Germans since the ‘race to the sea’ in 1914 during the 
First Battle of Ypres. Hence, Guillemont barred the Allies from marching along 
the high slopes of the Somme plateau to the coastal ports. The Germans, in 
creating a fortress with underground tunnels in Guillemont village, had 
obstructed cooperation between the French and British positions. The village 
formed the dividing line between the Allied armies and any plan to proceed 
northwards depended on ending this hindrance. 


The battle scene was set on a strip of 
land between Beaumont-Hamel and 
Guillemont, the 7 Leinster Regiment 
being engaged as part of the 47‘ Brigade. 
The Leinsters reached their positions at 
midnight on the 2"4 September and began 
to dig in. Lt. William Lyon from 
Edgeworthstown remarked upon the six 
hour pounding received by his men from 
the German artillery before the assault 
began: 





‘I have often wondered how the troops did 


<< 


John Lynagh 
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it, why they did it, and why they didn’t go in the opposite direction. For a six 
hour plastering in such conditions is surely enough to sap the courage of the 
bravest. ‘ 


Allied artillery opened up at noon on the 3! September, attempting to shatter 
the wire protecting the enemy’s trench positions. The 6" Connaught Rangers, 
who accompanied the Leinsters, lost 200 men before even going over the top. It 
seems the 7" Leinsters were particularly keen on setting off despite the enemy’s 
shelling. They tore through the barrage so quickly that they even entered the 
area of their own artillery shelling. The Germans were completely surprised 
at the pace of the infantry charge and were unable to resist the grenade attack 
launched upon them. It was a bloody encounter with bayonets and rifle butts 
finishing off the surviving defenders. Guillemont was taken at last, following 
several earlier attempts, including a brave effort by the 2" Leinsters which 
had ended the life of Joseph Hamilton two days before. 


The Leinsters lost 12 officers and 219 men from a force of 1147 men and 
the Irish 16 Division received its first VC awards. The village of Guillemont 
was utterly destroyed, Ginchy likewise, a few days later. Guillemont had been 
taken by the Irish in one hour, but only after a bitter engagement. The Celtic 
Cross at Guillemont Church is a well-known memorial commemorating the 
brave actions of the men of the 16" (Irish) Division. 


John Lynagh’s name is inscribed on the Thiepval memorial; it lies along the 
main road between Bapaume and Albert. Thiepval is a memorial often cited 
in connection with the colossal sacrifice of Ulstermen on the first day of the 
Somme in July 1916. The original Ulster 36" Division had been slaughtered 
on that day, after having advanced further into the enemy’s territory than 
any other unit, thereby suffering isolation. As a consequence, it received 5000 
casualties at Thiepval, with 2000 deaths. The event remains forever sketched 
in the minds of citizens from Northern Ireland. 


Medals: V, B, 1914-15 S 
Footnote 


One of John Lynagh’s brothers, Michael, born in Co. Leitrim and sixteen years 
old at the time of the 1901 census, joined the 6th Leinsters (3138) in 1915, six 
months before John. He had been a labourer according to the Census of Ireland 
1901 and is probably the Michael who appears on Locke’s records. However, 
he was better known as a successive athlete. His theatre of war was Gallipoli 
and his experiences would have been similar to those of his comrade and 
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fellow Kilbeggan battalion member, Patrick Neill (or O’Neill). Michael Lynagh 
transferred later to the 6 Battalion Connaught Rangers. He received the same 
medals as his brother. After the war he was attached to the Z Class reserve 
section as with all fit survivors. It was disbanded soon afterwards. 


Drummer Joseph Hamilton (10297): 2° Bn. Leinster Regiment, 
killed 01.09.16 


Census records indicate that Joseph Hamilton would have been eighteen in 
1916. He entered what the army calls the ‘theatre of war’ on 1* October 1915. 
The census records show him as the son of Thomas and Anne Hamilton, 
living in Kilbeggan North. His father was a farm labourer in 1901 whereas the 
1911 entry refers to ‘general labourer’. The Workmen’s Accounts Books for 
Locke’s Distillery indicate that Tom Hamilton was one of their employees at 
this time. Four sons and two daughters are shown in total on census records. 


The musical aptitude is of interest. It is likely that Joseph acquired his 
musicianship in Kilbeggan with its tradition of bands; his nurtured talent 
would have been of obvious use to an army. Soldiers participating in battle 
conditions are undoubtedly both 
aroused and comforted by music, 
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Division. Joseph Hamilton would have witnessed the horror of this late 
August attack when the battle killed several officers and placed the battalion’s 
leader, Lt. Col. Orpen Palmer, among the casualties. The chaos and terror of 
war can be glimpsed in Whitton’s account.? The second in command was 
directed to the wrong destination, compelling a junior officer, Captain Poole 
of ‘C’ Company, to assume command and reorganise the battalion. Medical 
care was also jeopardised, the medical officer being wounded and unable to 
assist any casualty. A desperate chaplain from the RIF and a hero among his 
men, Father Doyle, deputised as best as he could. It was the duty of musicians 
to act as stretcher-bearers, so Joseph would have been involved in some 
gruesome tasks at this battle scene. 


The futile attempt to take Guillemont incurred severe losses. Captain 
Hitchcock estimated in his diary entry for the 26" of August that Joseph’s 
battalion lost over 100 men within three days. His description of the following 
days contains bleak reading material: 


‘The disheartened soldiers from the battalion moved out of their drenched 
shelter at Fricourt on the 30" with only a ground sheet for comfort. Torrential 
rain had soaked their clothing. They walked through a lunar-like landscape 
around the muddy craters filled with water. Battle signs surrounded them: 
stumps of trees, broken and abandoned equipment, putrid dead horses left to 
rot and a railway line standing ten feet in the air in places.” 


On reaching the dug outs in the line at Longueval, the mud-caked troops 
slept either on the steps or outside the excavations to avoid the putrefying 
German corpses. August 31*turned out to be a further day of butchering. The 
enemy had occupied some of the Allied trenches and orders were issued to 
dislodge them. Heavy enemy shelling now commenced with more losses. 
Troops were returning, many without equipment, yet despite the hopeless 
position the Leinsters were ordered to march forward. Soon they were forced 
back by vicious sniper and machine gun fire. By 1*t September, the day of 
Joseph’s death, the Germans had consolidated their new positions. Hitchcock 
complained about their apparent ‘endless supply of machine guns’. Whitton 
adds that the regiment also endured five hours of shelling on that day. 
Hitchcock also commented that the stretcher-bearers were very active during the 
conflict as they ‘dodged about in the rear picking up the wounded’. 


It was dangerous work and Joseph almost certainly lost his life performing 
this duty on that day. Yvonne McEwen recalled the remark of one general who 
stated that if he had a thousand Victoria Crosses to distribute, then they would 
all go to stretcher-bearers.5 
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The decisive attack on Guillemont came on the 3"! September 1916. It is 
mentioned in the above pages on John Lynagh. The names of both Kilbeggan 
lads appear on the Thiepval memorial. Joseph was one of the few Kilbeggan 
victims to make a will. It was made less than three months before his death. His 
belongings were left to his mother who would have been fifty-eight in 1916. 


Medals: V, B, 15S 


1 George Coppard: With a Machine Gun to Cambrai — Cassell Military, 1969. 
2 Whitton, The Leinster Regiment. 

3 Hitchcock: Stand To. 

4 Hitchcock's diary entry for that day. 

5 Yvonne McEwen, It’s a Long Way to Tipperary. 
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1917 Victims 


April Victim prior to Passchendaele 
John Nooney (4286)  2°4Bn. Leinster Regiment killed 12.04.1917 


Passchendaele Victims: 3rd Battle of Ypres, 1917 
John Boland (26966) 9 Bn. Royal Dublin Fusiliers killed 17.08.1917 


Thomas Fogarty (2239) 7‘ Bn. Leinster Regiment killed 06.08.1917 


December 1917 Victims 
James Doonan (G41885) 13" Bn. Middlesex Regiment killed 18.12.1917 
Robert O’Grady (2340) 7 (SIH) Royal Irish Regiment died 09.12.1917 


The 1916 Somme campaign, for all its horrendous loss of life, had debilitated 
the enemy considerably, as well as achieving British dominance over much of 
the high ground along the Somme valley. 


There were hopes of victory at the start of 1917. It was to be the ‘year of 
victory’. Asquith’s government had collapsed in December 1916 and the 
successful Minister of Munitions David Lloyd George, the former revolutionary 
chancellor, became the new premier. Lloyd George spoke of a “knock out blow’ 
to end the current war of attrition. However 1917 proved to be the year of a 
calamitous series of encounters fought in the liquid mud of Passchendaele (the 
Third Battle of Ypres). Although hopes were raised by America’s commitment 
to the war in April, US troop numbers were remarkably small. A far greater 
force would have been necessary to establish dominance over the enemy. 


The German outlook had been less sanguine. Following the massive losses 
in 1916, the Kaiser’s generals decided by February 1917 to move back to a new 
defensive line called the Hindenburg Line. It ran eastwards, approximately 
from Lens to Verdun. The manoeuvre was disastrous for French peasants who 
witnessed their land being despoiled by the retreating Germans. A scorched 
earth policy devastated crops, slaughtered animals and poisoned wells. 


An optimistic offensive was launched by the Allies prior to the main 
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Passchendaele campaign. It began in April and May when the strongly 
defended Vimy Ridge was taken in a gutsy effort by Canadian troops as part 
of the Third Battle of Arras. Germans referred to it later as ‘the hill of death’. 
The success extended control over the high ground from Arras to Lens. British 
units had now advanced as far as six kilometres. John Nooney was involved 
in this offensive. 


A second great allied attack followed on 7‘* June at Messines Ridge. This 
formed the prominent ridge to the south of Ypres. The industrious efforts by 
British engineers in tunnelling and placing explosives under the ridge bore 
fruit and produced an overwhelming victory; it secured dominance over the 
high land to Ypres. The battle is remembered in Irish history as marking the 
occasion when southern and northern Irish troops had fought successfully side 
by side. Some historians have attributed the great victory partly to the fact that 
the operation was under the command of one of the few acknowledged 
competent generals, General Herbert Plumer. The latter, the soldier’s friend, 
was known affectionately as ‘Daddy’ Plumer. 
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Messines: The Site of an Allied Victory in 1917 (Whitton) 


The French also gained land yet, although they subdued Champagne, the 
losses were so heavy that the infamous French mutiny occurred. French 
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soldiers were only finally quietened when General Pétain replaced the 
beleaguered General Nivelle. The latter, an object of obloquy on account of his 
temerity, had previously succeeded Joffre as the commander for French armies 
in the north and north-eastern regions. The French gloom and exhaustion of 
spring 1917 was only partially lifted by the good news that American troops 
were to join the Allied cause. 


Unfortunately, success and joy at taking Messines Ridge contributed towards 
bravado and over-confidence on the part of General Haig who believed 
German resistance to be crumbling. In addition, there was increasing anxiety 
about continuing with the quest for the high land in order to relieve pressure 
within a demoralised French army. This resulted in a plan to drive a gap 
through the German forces as far as the Belgian coast and to seize the submarine 
ports as well; submarines had become an increasing menace to Britain’s food 
supplies. The plan was to use an array of British, Canadian, Anzac and South 
African troops. Haig’s scheme was opposed by both General Plumer and 
General Gough on the grounds that the troops were too exhausted and ill- 
prepared for the new major offensive. 


The opening attack at Passchendaele in late July marked the start for the 
conflict. It proved to be a disaster, as much for logistical reasons as any and the 
plan was delayed. The offensive in September continued this most sacrificial 
of military engagements. Minor skirmishes marked the period in between, 
including a serious mauling which began on 16th August. It has been described 
in the section devoted to one of the victims, John Boland. 


The village of Passchendaele fell eventually in November. The final 
successful assault had been achieved by the Canadians after some heroic 
efforts by other units, including a temporary conquest by the Australians. Any 
triumphalism was tempered by the massive loss of soldiers shot, drowned in 
liquid mud or burnt by mustard gas during the autumnal engagements. Most 
experts claim losses among the Allies at around 300,000 but others estimate 
far higher casualties. Passchendaele was the last of the ‘one more push’ 
strategies, the great dream to end stalemate. It will be remembered forever as 
the muddiest environment for any battle of the Great War. One soldier 
described it as ‘not mud, not sloppy mud, but an octopus of sucking clay’. It 
seems the perfect description to explain why horses and men simply 
disappeared into the mire. Soldiers were forced at times to use the piled-up 
corpses as stepping stones. Passchendaele had proved to be an expensive way 
of finally learning that a massive offensive could not break trench warfare. 


It was certainly not the ‘year of victory’ predicted by British officials during 
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the winter of 1916-1917 but another year of horror and intense grieving. There 
was also chaos in Russia caused by revolution. An Austro-German offensive 
had pulverized the Italian army at Caporetto. Over 300,000 Italian soldiers had 
been killed, injured or taken prisoner. A large portion of the country was now 
overrun by the enemy and armaments seized. There were also failures in 
Macedonia and Palestine. Yet, General Allenby brought Christmas cheer when, 
compensating for the earlier failure at Gaza by his predecessor, General 
Murray, he broke through the Turkish defensive line in December and entered 
Jerusalem. 


John Boland (26966) - 9th Royal Dublin Fusiliers, 
killed 17th August, 1917 (Aged 22) 


John Boland’s army file states that he was born at ‘Rahue’ (Rahugh) but he 
was named as a resident of Kilbeggan when enlisting. Rahugh is a District 
Electoral Division (DED) in its own right but forms part of the parish of 
Kilbeggan. John Boland was the only person killed from Rahugh.' He was 
also the only Kilbeggan victim who joined one of the Dublin regiments, the 9 
Battalion, Royal Dublin Fusiliers. It contributed much throughout the battles 
of WW1. The 9" Battalion enlisted Tom Kettle. Poet, writer, one time MP for 
East Tyrone and later Professor for National Economics at UCD, Kettle was 
killed on the Somme in 1916. 


The Census of Ireland 1901 shows John Boland as the son of farm labourer, 
Patrick Boland. The Bolands had lived at Lowertown, Rahugh, for some time 
as a Patrick Boland is contained in Griffith’s Valuation of property for the 
mid-nineteenth century. John Boland’s father had married Mary, who came 
from America. John was the middle child, two years younger than James and 
two years older than Patrick. There were no further children. By 1911 Mary is 
classified on the census record for Lowertown, Rahugh, as a farmer and 
widow. 


John joined up in time for the horrific 1917 assault. The infantry offensive 
in the Third Battle of Passchendaele, which started on the 31* July following 
a preliminary ten day bombardment, was short-lived on account of the 
shocking land conditions. A major attack was not resumed until September. 
It was during one of the minor encounters in-between that the regiment’s 
chaplain, the heroic Jesuit priest, Father Willie Doyle, found himself facing an 
additional hazard to his ministry when attempting to cope with the ghastly 
injuries of victims from a new type of gas, ‘mustard gas’. This foul weapon had 
replaced the chlorine product first used at Ypres in 1915 and we can glimpse 
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some of its terrors in Father Doyle’s account written during early August: 


‘The first thing I saw almost unnerved me; a young soldier lying on his back, 
his hands and face a mass of blue phosphorous flame, smoking horribly in 
the darkness. He was the first victim I had seen of the new gas the Germans 
are using, a fresh horror in this awful war ....The poor lad recognised me. I 
anointed him on a little spot of unburnt flesh, not a little nervously as the 
place was reeking with gas, gave him a drink which he begged so earnestly 
and then hastened to the others.’ 


Fr. Doyle, claimed by his men as having won the VC many times over, was 
not awarded with the famous medal. The brave priest, a prominent figure in 
the front line, had risked his life many times in No Man’s Land, saving from 
certain death his own men and soldiers from other regiments, including 
Ulstermen. 


The most serious of the interim confrontations occurred mid-August. It 
ended the life of John Boland. The 9'* Bn. RDF formed part of the 48" and 49% 
Brigades along with their Irish comrades, the 7** Royal Irish Rifles and a reserve 
battalion, the 2"¢ RDF. The battle lasted for as long as four days and is referred 
to as the Battle of Langemarck (1917) — there was also a Battle of Langemarck 
in 1914. The area lies to the north of Ypres near Passchendaele village. Criticism 
has been levelled at Lt. General Sir Hubert Gough, the commander of the 5‘ 
Army, for ordering exhausted and shelled Irish soldiers of the 16 Division 
into the Battle of Langemarck. The strenuous work sustained under heavy 
artillery fire has been described in the page on Thomas Fogarty. Gough 
remains a controversial figure, not least of all for his alleged anti-Irish feelings, 
particularly after the Easter Rising of 1916. His failings led to rebukes from 
General Haig. 


The August offensive produced small gains but at a cost of alarming 
casualties. Sixty percent of both brigades (48' & 49'") were destroyed by shell 
fire before the attack had barely started. Between the 2"4 and 18" August, the 
16 Division lost 221 officers and 4064 men and John’s 9‘ Battalion needed to 
be amalgamated with the 8" RDF. According to CWGC, the total British 
casualty figure for the four days of fighting at Langemarck is estimated at 
15,000. 


John Boland and Fr. Willie Doyle died within 24 hours. The remains of the 
former were buried in the massive Tyne Cot Cemetery north-east of Ieper 
(Ypres). Father Doyle’s remains were never found so he is remembered on 
the memorial panel in the same cemetery. Two weeks earlier the famous 
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poet from Co. Meath, Francis Ledwidge, had also been killed at Passchendaele. 
The strange name ‘Tyne Cot’ is explained by the fact that a barn stood 
originally on the site and was nicknamed ‘Tyne Cottage’ by the 
Northumberland Fusiliers. The link with the River Tyne is clear. Tyne Cot is the 
largest Commonwealth war cemetery in the world. When King George V 
visited the site in 1922 he was visibly shaken by the experience. No 
Commonwealth graveyard makes quite the impact of Tyne Cot. Searching for 
a grave without location references can be demanding. To merely wander at 
random around this endless stonework of death is both overwhelming and 
depressing. 


Medals: V, B 


James Doonan (G/41885) 13 Bn. Duke of Cambridge’s Own 
(Middlesex Regiment), formerly Lancers (24247) — killed 18 December 1917 


James Doonan is a difficult person to research despite what would seem to be 
a sufficient amount of preliminary information. His father is entered as ‘Mr. J. 
Doonan of Spellanstown, Tullamore, Leix.’ on the Debt of Honour for CWGC. 
One assumes that this should read Spollinstown, Tullamore, Kings County 
(Offaly). However, the 1911 census page reveals no clear match. Again, the 
date of death for the victim, either 13‘ or 18" December 1917, lacks any death 
details. The dates relate to the days after the important battle of Cambrai. 


The 13' Service Battalion of the Middlesex Regiment was formed in 1914 
and became part of the 734 Brigade of the 24'* Division. It had received its 
‘blessing’ on 24 August 1915 when King George and Queen Mary inspected 
the mock trenches at Chobham Common in Surrey just before the regiment 
set sail for France. Once the battalion had landed at Boulogne on 2™ September 
1915, it was active immediately in the Battle of Loos. This disastrous episode 
cost the British 50,000 casualties and led to French’s replacement by General 
Haig. According to James’s medals, he would not have been present until after 
these events. During the 1916 Somme offensive, the battalion was engaged at 
important conflicts at Delville Wood and Guillemont. 


The year 1917 saw the 24" Division at Vimy, Messines and Pilkem, the last 
major engagement being at Langemarck in August. The 13th Battalion was 
then enmeshed in a series of brief spells at the front. It was also involved in 
training sessions and in supporting roles, when it would undertake carrying 
party duties and salvage work. It is difficult to link the death of James to a 
precise event. Two web sites, which use the source ‘Soldiers Died in the Great 
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War, 1914-1919’ claim that he was killed in action. Unfortunately, the 
battalion’s diaries include no record of his death. The 13'* Middlesex Regiment 
had been relieved in the front line by the 9t Royal Sussex Regiment on the 
10th December. Between the 11" and 15* December, the battalion assisted at 
Templeux Quarries and Hargicourt Quarry as a supporting working party. 
Hargicourt was to be the place of James’s burial. As no casualties are linked 
to 13th December, it would appear that the 18 December is the more likely 
option suggested for James’s death. 


The war diary entries for both the 17" and 18" December merely state that 
the battalion was ‘in the line’. It had, in turn, relieved the Royal Sussex 
Regiment on the 16‘. There are no references to casualties on these days. 
Previous comments on casualties relate to a shelling on the railway line near 
Gauche Wood and Villers Guislain on December 1*. The area lies between 
Peronne and Cambrai. Villers Guislain had been occupied by Commonwealth 
forces since April but it was now retaken in this fierce German attack. The 
general summary in the war diary for the month of December states only that 
one member in the ranks had been killed and that one had died. 


What is clear about James Doonan is that he was an older soldier. He had 
belonged to a cavalry unit, the Lancers (24247) according to ‘Soldiers Died in the 
Great War 1914-1919’. He is the only Kilbeggan victim of the Middlesex 
Regiment. This renowned regiment is forever associated with the brave stand 
made by the 4" Battalion at Mons in 1914 when a German general, impressed 
with the bravery and deadly rifle fire of the Middlesex unit, erected a 
monument to them. 


Medals: V, B 


Thomas Fogarty (2239) — 7% Bn. Leinster Regiment, 
killed 6 August 1917 (aged 24) 


Thomas, aged eight, is on the Census of Ireland 1901 (spelt ‘Fogerty’), as the 
son of Joseph Fogarty, a forty-year-old dealer / pedlar, and his wife Mary, aged 
thirty-two. The house is in Main Street. Joseph Fogarty came from Co. 
Waterford, and Mary, from Co. Tipperary. Joseph became well-established in 
Kilbeggan and started a successful news agency. Thomas is included on the 
later census as a general labourer (18) with his brothers, Joseph (12) and Patrick 
(8). There is also a young sister of four years, Mary-Josephine. 


Thomas’s 7‘ Battalion was made up of conscripts originally. According to 
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the historian, Whitton, no regular Leinster officers served in this battalion 
when it took its place on the Western Front and it lacked morale. However, 
morale must have been boosted when one of its officers, Lt. John Vincent 
Holland, earned a VC at Guillemont in 1916. Whitton adds that following the 
Somme episode, regular officers were moved into the 7 Battalion from other 
units and that this created a new ethos throughout 1917. Consequently: 


‘It never failed to take a position it was ordered to attack, and no German ever 
set foot within its trenches except as a prisoner.’® 


The 7 Bn. Leinster Regiment completed its training at Blackdown, 
Aldershot, Hants, in December 1915 and was ready for war. Thomas Fogarty 
was among the early members who embarked as part of the 47‘ Brigade 
attached to the 16" (Irish) Division. On 16 January 1916 the unit suffered its 
first shell attack at Les Brebis, near Hulluch. It was on the 27 of that month at 
Hulluch, near Loos, that the German chlorine gas was launched which crippled 
much of the Royal Inniskilling Fusiliers. The 7 Bn. was also involved but the 
event is remembered principally on account of the men of the 16th Division’s 
Royal Dublin Fusiliers who were killed and grievously injured in this shocking 
attack. Over 500 Allied troops were slain with 1500 injured, many of whom died 
from the effects in subsequent months and even years. The incident caused 
considerable rebuke of the leaders responsible for the Easter Rising, especially 
by the women of the dead Dublin Fusiliers, as the events were simultaneous. 
Luckily for the 16" (Irish) Division, the second gas attack on the 29'' killed the 
attackers instead when the wind blew the hideous chemical backwards. 


By June the battalion was performing daring raids in the Loos sector. The 
successful outcome involved fierce hand-to-hand fighting which even involved 
fists. The unit left for the Somme in August. By this time, John Lynagh was 
also a member. Much of the Somme activities are narrated on the page dealing 
with his engagement at Guillemont as part of the 7‘* Leinsters. 


The 7" Battalion was occupied next in the early hostilities of 1917. Thomas 
Fogarty would have experienced the triumphant and optimistic feeling 
following the victory at Messines Ridge immediately prior to the Third Battle 
of Passchendaele, as the 7 Leinsters played a prominent role. However, the 
battalion was less exuberant during the mid summer. On arriving at 
Goldfish Chateau on the last day of July, they witnessed the aftermath of the 
bombardment meted out to the Gordon Highlanders they had replaced on that 
first day of Passchendaele. The early August days were hectic, with daring 
runs to keep the front line in supplies. The Irishmen suffered the additional 
fatiguing duty of heaving heavy equipment through the notorious mud of 
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Ypres as conditions worsened. Much of the time was spent recovering 
submerged equipment as well as their startled comrades from the oozy depths. 
Part of the problem had been caused by the British artillery discharge which 
preceded the attack. This had destroyed the drainage system for the area. The 
atrocious conditions forced Haig to halt the battle briefly. 





Alfie Fogarty visiting his Uncle Thomas's grave at Aeroplane Cemetery 


The 7 Leinsters moved on during that early August week towards 
Frezenberg, where they suffered nerve-racking continuous shelling from 
German artillery based at Zonnerbeke. Such were the losses that middle-order 
ranking officers had to be replaced by mere 2"4 lieutenants as company leaders. 
Troops, deprived of adequate rations and suffering from trench foot, were 
under constant fire. The worst came from enemy planes which controlled the 
air and rained bombs down upon unprotected victims. News came on the 
night of 5 August that the 24 Royal Dublin Fusiliers were to relieve the 7 
Leinsters. As the battered and weary combatants crawled out of their posts, 
still under continuous fire, they made their path along a way, ‘strewn with the 
debris of battle-destroyed transport wagons, dead horses every few yards, and 
worst still, the numerous and dying men.’4 


By examining the date of his death, 6" August 1917, one concludes that 
Thomas Fogarty was among the dying men referred to by Whitton. Thomas 
had completed his mission, a duty many of the old campaigners referred to 
later as the worst ever experienced. He was buried in the small Aeroplane 
Cemetery on the road between Ieper and Zonnebeke. It was named after the 
wreck of an aeroplane which used to lie at the site. 


Medals: V, B, 15S 
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John Nooney (4286) — 2nd Bn. Leinster Regiment, 
killed 12 April 1917 (Aged 19) 


John Nooney is recorded on the Census of Ireland 1901 as the three-year-old 
son of Joseph Nooney, a distillery sub-official, and Mary. Despite his claimed 
position, Joseph Nooney’s wages at the time are no more than the labourers at 
Locke’s. His address is shown as Main Street. The 1911 census refers to Joseph 
as only a labourer living in Meadow Park. There are now seven sons and two 
daughters. British Army records for 1922 reveal only one parent, John’s mother, 
who was then living in Clara Road. 


John enlisted at Tullamore; no date is given. He did not receive the 1915 
Star so he joined either in 1916 or as late as 1917. His battalion returned from 
the Balkans to the Western Front in 1916 for the Battle of the Somme. In 1917 
John became embroiled in the Third Battle of Arras which started in April 
and continued into May. Arras became infamous on account of its mud. It 
has made news in recent years owing to the discovery of the huge British 
quarters concealed in deep underground extended quarries. 





Mary - Jo Scally with Tom Nooney - uncle of war victim, John 


John Nooney lost his life in an attack at Bois-en-Hache on 12" April against 
a strongly defended German position. Leinster Regiment members fell from 
enemy machine gun fire immediately after assembly when three companies 
moved forward against ripping bullets. The engagement began in a blinding 
snowstorm and over terrain which was incredibly slippery. Handlers of 
weighty Lewis guns suffered particularly and were unable to keep their feet. 
Despite the problems, the gunners managed to reach the German line, where 
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the teams used their heavy weapons as clubs in man-to-man fighting. It was 
in this encounter that Corporal Cunningham of the Leinsters earned one of 
the rare VCs for bravery. 


John Nooney is remembered on the Arras Memorial. It is situated in the 
western portion of the town near the Citadel. It is within the cemetery in the 
Boulevard du General De Gaulle. 


Medals:V, B 


Robert O’Grady (2340) 7'* (SIH) Royal Irish Regt. 
died at home 09.12.1917 (aged 19) 


Some of the records show Robert O’Grady as a native of ‘Killcreggan’ or 
‘Kilcreggan’. However, the Irish Memorial Records clearly state the name 
Kilbeggan. The only possible match on the 1901 Census of Ireland showing a 
Westmeath birth is Robert O’Grady, a boy of three years, boarding at a convent 
school in Ferbane. It appears that he was an orphan. Two girls are also with 
him, Norah O’Grady (6) and Flossie O’Grady (5). 


Anew regiment was formed during the Boer War called the South of Ireland 
Imperial Yeomanry. By 1908 it had been renamed as the South Irish Horse. The 
SIH enjoyed only a short life as it was dismounted in 1917 and subsumed into 
the infantry as the 7 Battalion Royal Irish Regiment. By 1922 it had completely 
ceased. 


The ‘Soldiers Died in the Great War’ data base includes Robert O’Grady as a 
member of the Household Cavalry and the Cavalry of the Line (including 
Yeomanry and the Imperial Camel Corps). Extracts from the 7'(South Irish 
Horse) RIR War Diaries, September 1917— February 1918,°state that a draft of 
soldiers had arrived from Egypt on 6th October 1917 and that they were being 
trained in musketry by the 9" October. Whether Robert was among the group is 
unknown. The War Diaries for late 1917, the time of Robert’s death, show that 
the 7‘ Battalion of the RIR was positioned in Ervillers and at the Boisleux au 
Mont region of Pas de Calais. The area is a few kilometres south of Arras and 
was devastated by the shells of the Great War. The most serious of the 7‘ 
Battalion’s casualties occurred on the 20"°"November 1917, shortly after the RIR 
had relieved the Royal Dublin Fusiliers. One officer and twenty- two men were 
named as casualties. 


Robert may not even have been with his regiment in Pas de Calais. All that 
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can be confirmed about him is that in December 1917 he was a patient of 
Warneford Hospital, Leamington, suffering from tubercular peritonitis and 
pleurisy. He died from the infections on the 13 and was buried in Birmingham 
(Lodge Hill) Cemetery. The death certificate states that he was 19 years old 
and that he had been a farm labourer in Athboy, Co. Meath. It is interesting to 
note that the two sisters, Norah and Florence, who were with Robert at Ferbane 
in 1901, were also resident in Meath in 1911. They are shown on the census as 
pupils in a school at Navan. Their ages of thirteen and fourteen match the birth 
years on the earlier census. Both census records also indicate that the girls were 
born in Co. Westmeath. Unfortunately, Robert cannot be found on the 1911 
census. He would then have been thirteen. 


Medals: V and B 


1 Vincent Abbott’s book on the area states that William Jones and John Grehan also went to war. 
He also included Patrick Tormey as coming from Rahugh, Kilbeggan, one of six brothers who 
enlisted. However, the army and census records show that Patrick came from Toor, Tyrrellspass. 
2 Myles Dungan: Irish Voices from the Great War. 

3 Whitton: The Leinster Regiment. 

4 Ibid. 

5 Shown on website: www.southirishhorse.com. 
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The Last Victims - 1918 to 1919 


Patrick McGlynn (40970) 2°4 Bn. Royal Irish Rifles, 
killed 24 March 1918, formerly Reserve Cavalry Regiment 
Mathias Joseph McManus (33423) 21% Reinforcements, 
Wellington Regiment, N.Z.E.E, died 17 November 1918, aged 37 
James Nannery (18183) 6* Bn. Connaught Rangers, 
died 31:1:19, aged 33, formerly of the Leinster Regiment (5926) 


It is a sad loss for any family when a member is killed in war. It is particularly 
moving when it happens at the end of hostilities. Perhaps the most famous 
casualty in the closing stages of World War 1 is the poet Wilfred Owen, who 
contributed so much to depicting the true image of war. 


Several died on the last day of war and many even after the peace 
agreement, having been unscathed up to then. The Armistice of 1918 was 
signed early in the morning of 11‘ November 1918 but it was scheduled to be 
effective from 1lam. A BBC documentary has claimed that this unfortunate 
delay resulted in 863 Commonwealth troops being killed on that day. A total 
of 2730 men are claimed as having died during the last few days. American 
losses during the final days of the war were exorbitant. This is seen by some 
as an indictment of insatiable glory-seeking American generals who knew that 
the Armistice had been signed as they continued to send many fresh eager lads 
to their deaths.! There was also a political reason. If the Germans could be 
humiliated and driven back into their own country, then the terms of the peace 
agreement would favour the Allies. 


The Allies lost a major partner in 1918 when Bolshevik Russia signed its 
formal peace with the Central Powers. This was also disastrous for Romania, 
who had relied upon its Russian allies to resist von Falkenhayn’s forces 
when these had intervened to support Austria-Hungary against Romanian 
advances in 1916. After a courageous war effort in which it had suffered half 
a million casualties, Romania capitulated and signed the Treaty of Bucharest. 
However, it was only a temporary humiliation as the country re-entered the 
war on the verge of the Armistice. 
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There were consolations. The alleged pro-German King Constantine of 
Greece was replaced by his son, Alexander, following an invasion by the Allies. 
Greece now sided with the invaders. A strong Allied offensive in occupied 
Serbia also reaped a reward in a region which had previously been plagued by 
any advance. The Bulgarian army was routed. There was another important 
development. The earlier Austrian success against the Italian army was 
reversed when the Austrians were subdued in Italy. Revolution now erupted 
throughout the Austro-Hungarian Empire. 


German resistance remained as strong as ever until the final days, thanks 
mainly to the formidable Ludendorff, Hindenburg’s chief strategist. He had 
shown his mettle earlier in the war on the Eastern Front at Tannenberg. Both 
men were the real rulers of Germany rather than the Kaiser or Chancellor 
Hollweg. However, Ludendorff miscalculated his strength in the final stages 
of 1918. Although the Russians were no longer opponents, Germany was still 
weakened by the loss of its allies. Equally important was the fact that it was 
also losing many of its citizens to socialism. This sent a tremble throughout 
the hierarchy as the example had been demonstrated in Russia that despotic 
rulers could be replaced. Strikes and demonstrations featured more 
prominently as the war reached its close. And then, there was America. 


The American influence was clearly underrated by the German High 
Command. President Wilson had resisted the call for a declaration of war 
against Germany over the Lusitania incident in 1915. It was the Zimmermann 
Telegram of January 1917 which finally galvanised the sleeping lion. The 
contents revealed that the German foreign minister had instructed his 
ambassador in America to negotiate a war alliance with Mexico if America 
entered the war over renewed German submarine warfare. Yet, although the 
formal war declaration was issued in April 1917, American troops were not 
landed in large numbers in Europe until the summer of 1918. 


Germany now faced a new enemy with colossal resources, including 
numerous fresh and adventurous troops. Once they anticipated a greater 
commitment by Uncle Sam, the Germans were anxious to strike one last 
crippling blow and finish their business against France and Britain before 
having to face the additional challenge. Yet Germany still underestimated both 
the American numbers about to be sent and the rapid manner in which they 
could be despatched. The German army, now virtually isolated, launched three 
desperate and ferocious attacks in order to break out of the trenches through 
a line leading to Paris. 


The first attack was sprung in late March and surprised the British line at 
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Arras. It was also the start for bombardments upon the French capital using the 
new terror weapon, the Paris Gun, which could be fired from a position 
seventy odd miles from Paris. The full force of the enemy’s artillery now fired 
one million shells on British positions in the first hour alone of an unimagined 
ferocity. Such was the force of this mighty onslaught that the British line fell 
back 65 km and General Allenby was ordered to return immediately from the 
Middle East in order to strengthen resistance. Yet, only a hasty call for reserves 
by French commanders obstructed the German plan. 


The second German onslaught was a successful attack westwards which 
endangered Ypres once again. Ground was regained at Messines Ridge and 
Armentiéres. The attack has been referred to as the 4 Battle of Ypres but is 
officially known as the Battle of Lys, part of which involved the Battle of 
Estaires. Hazlebrouck and Mount Kemmel were also familiar fighting zones in 
this conflict which lasted for most of April. This should have been the time for 
Ludendorff to negotiate peace terms as there was no possibility of the Germans 
succeeding with a further attack against an additional army of Americans. 


The later assault in May and June against the French at Aisne took the 
German forces within 60km of Paris, yet the resistance was sufficient to hold 
the enemy and allow an intervention by American troops. There was 
considerable relief among the Allies once the Kaiser’s army turned and 
retreated gradually across the Marne. Germany’s chances of achieving victory 
on the Western Front were nullified; its army could only continue to move 
backwards. The bitter Ludendorff made his escape to Sweden eventually, 
denigrating the German socialists whom he blamed for his country’s 
capitulation. His future was to lie with the rancorous and warped politics of 
the Nazi party. 


Allenby was free once more to return and press home his earlier victories 
in the Middle East. The Turks were being harried again by September as 
Allied gains added to the triumphs achieved during the previous year by 
T.E. Lawrence’s victories in Syria and Lebanon using the legendary ‘hit and 
run’ tactics depicted in the film ‘Lawrence of Arabia’. The French were also 
successful in taking Beirut. With its imperial dominions overrun and its lands 
facing imminent reorganisation, Turkey sought an armistice. 


In the meantime, Allied armies, reinforced by American troops, had 
consolidated their success against the Germans with victories at the Second 
Battle of the Somme and at the Fifth Battle of Arras. The formidable 
Hindenburg Line was shattered by November and Germany, starved of its 
supplies by a naval blockade, negotiated for peace. However, abandoning 
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trenches in order to harass the pursuing Germans in open land warfare would 
cost the Allies dearly. It was a bitter baptism for the new American troops 
facing the destructive power of machine gun fire. They fell in their hundreds 
in encounters around the River Meuse and Argonne Forest as the war drew to 
a close. 


Patrick McGlynn (40970): 2nd Bn. Royal Irish Rifles, 
killed 24th March, 1918 — formerly Reserve Cavalry Regiment (31774) 


The absence of any of the McGlynn family on census records indicates their 
short stay in Kilbeggan. They may have moved westwards to Ennis, Co. Clare, 
as Patrick enlisted in this region, yet census searches have produced nothing. 
Even Patrick’s Medal Index Card is more barren than most. While with the 
majority it does not include an address, it also fails to specify the area of war 
or the date of entry. 


Although seventeen cavalry reserve regiments were created at the start of 
the Great War, these were barely used once trench warfare became the 
preferred option. Conflicts between infantrymen and cavalrymen in open 
fields had been outdated. In 1916 the first tanks had also been introduced. 
Hence, the transfer of a trooper like Patrick McGlynn into an infantry unit is 
self-explanatory, but it is ironic that the few surviving cavalry units became 
important again during the final stages of the war when pursuing fleeing 
Germans. This had been the traditional strength of the cavalry, as it covered 
ground rapidly during a rout. The Canadian Cavalry Brigade had 
demonstrated the cavalry’s worth earlier at Cambrai in 1917 when it rounded 
up hundreds of Germans, including their weapons. The early tanks were too 
few, too slow and too cumbersome for this role. 


The Royal Irish Rifles was an Ulster unit attached to the 36" Division. 
Patrick McGlynn and his 2" Battalion were victims of the last great German 
onslaught launched in March 1918. On the 22"4 March the 2"4 RIR was billeted 
at Cugny near St. Quentin in the province of Picardy. On the following day 
startling news was received about enemy units entering the region as German 
aircraft circulated. Heavy artillery was discharged on the morning of the 24" 
March and there was an attack by enemy troops which the 2"4 RIR managed 
to repulse. One of the most tragic incidents now developed. The battalion ran 
out of ammunition and was ordered to fire only at definite targets. It was 
helpless against a further attack at 2pm. Two brief quotations about that day 
summarise events:- 


‘Many had only their bayonets left. Rather than wait for the end they jumped 
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from the entrenchments and met the enemy gallantly. It was an unforgettable 
sight. We were overwhelmed but not disgraced.’ (Captain Bryan, RIR). 


‘The order had been given that Cugny was to be held at all costs and they had 
done so. Of the whole 750 or so only a few came back...One felt a lump in 
one’s throat.’ (Fr. Gill).? 


The 2"4 Battalion had been wiped out facing overwhelming numbers after 
having been crippled by a deprivation of ammunition. Only fifty men 
survived the calamity which should never have happened. Additional Ulster 
units were also punished mercilessly. The 7 RIR, together with the recently 
merged 7/8" Inniskillings, were obliterated within hours during the March 
battle. A subsequent foolhardy order for James Nannery’s battalion, the 6" 
Connaughts, to counter-attack resulted in the demise of that battalion as well. 
It had stood alone against two fresh German divisions. 
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Patrick McGlynn's Medal Index Card 
Patrick McGlynn’s name is inscribed on the Pozieres Memorial near Albert. 


Medals: V, B 
Mathias Joseph McManus (33423) 21st Wellington Regiment, N.Z.E.F. 
— Died 17 November 1918, Aged 37 


Mathias McManus is remembered on the New Zealand World War One Roll of 
Honour as well as in the Commonwealth War Graves Commission’s list. He 
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was one of the older members accounted for in this study. His death is 
particularly tragic as it occurred on the 17 November 1918, six days after the 
Armistice was agreed. 


Mathias (spelt with one ‘t’) bears the same surname as the previous owner of 
Locke’s Distillery, Matthias McManus. The latter’s son, John, was the rebel hero 
who was hanged in Mullingar in 1798. Mathias Joseph was born in February 
1881, the son of Mathias McManus, gentleman and JP, and Mary E. McManus 
(née Moorehead). Mathias is not shown on the 1901 census for Kilbeggan but 
three sisters are named, all older than him. There was a Matthias McManus 
(Matthias spelt ‘tt’) living at the time who was a secretary for the Kilbeggan 
Dispensary Service. His name appears in the British Medical Journal for 46 
March 1871 and he seems to have been the father of Mathias Joseph. It is 
interesting to note that the soldier’s sister had links with the medical world as 
she married a doctor. Mathias also provides the address of a doctor, W. 
McKenzie, as a contact, as well as his sister, in the next-of-kin column on his 
attestation papers. McKenzie is listed as a friend. 


Mathias joined the 7 Company of the 3 Battalion Wellington Regiment on 
19% September 1916. He was a barman, aged thirty-five, working in the Grand 
Hotel in Wellington. It was unusual for a man who enlisted in WW1 at that 
age to have no previous military record and his recruitment seemed to have 
been an unwise decision. It is clear that McManus was a rather sickly person 
despite his acceptance by the army’s medical board. He also suffered from 
defective vision which compelled him to wear glasses. It was a hereditary 
defect which had also inflicted his father. Mathias was only of slight build, 
weighing eight stone and standing at five and a half feet. Illness troubled him 
right from the start of his military life and he was confined to hospital within 
days with a severe bout of influenza. His record is a series of hospital visits 
broken up by brief spells with his regiment. 


The Kilbeggan soldier’s war history is confined to the activities on the 
Western Front of 1917- 1918 as a member of a reinforcement sector, the 21st 
Reinforcements attached to the Wellington Regiment. This unit formed part 
of the New Zealand Expeditionary Force. It was involved in hostilities at the 
principal war scenes of 1917, i.e. Messines, Polygon Wood and Passchendaele, 
as well as the later battles of 1918 at Arras, Albert, Baupaume and Cambrai. 
Mathias journeyed to the unit in France in May 1917, but by September he 
was to find himself in hospital once more. 


Mathias’s regiment was engaged in pursuing the enemy in the retreat across 
Belgium in the autumn of 1918. Resistance was particularly strong in 
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environments which favoured the Germans, as the Americans found out in 
the Argonne Forest. Other Allied soldiers also discovered this along river 
crossings such as at the Meuse, the Selle, or at the final obstacles along the 
Sambre Canal. 


It is difficult to assess Mathias’s contribution to the war effort owing to his 
frequent hospital visits. However, this does not detract from his willingness to 
participate in the war. By the spring of 1918 the army had decided that it was 
pointless for this soldier to persevere. He was discharged on 15th April 1918 
and recommended for a pension. Such was the state of his eyesight that he 
was no longer capable of seeing anything in dark conditions. Mathias suffered 
as well from bouts of dyspepsia. A comment is also made about his ‘poor 
physique’ and unhealthy rapid pulse. He died shortly after his discharge. 
There are no details of this on the army medical record as it terminated once 
he had been pensioned off. He was buried in the Wellington (Karori) Cemetery, 
New Zealand. 


Mathias’s personal effects were sent to Mrs Barry, his sister. Mary Elizabeth 
McManus had married John Michael Barry, a doctor, and they were living in 
Philipstown, King’s County, with Mathias’s widowed mother, also named 
Mary Elizabeth, aged 68. She is described as being a farmer on the Census of 
Ireland 1911. No doubt they lived comfortably as two domestic servants were 
residing in the house. No children had been born to the Barry couple after 
seven years of marriage. 


Medals: V, B 


James Nannery (18183) — 6th Bn. Connaught Rangers, 
died 31:1:19 (aged 33) formerly of the Leinster Regiment (5926) 


James Nannery was the son of a farmer, Matthew and his wife, Anne. Census 
records indicate that there were seven sons and one daughter, Kate, living at 
Ballinderry, Kilbeggan. 


James Nannery’s recruitment date is puzzling. The Commonwealth and 
War Graves Commission’s records show his postal employment running from 
1899 to 1917, with enlistment into the Connaught Rangers in August 1917. 
James had been a telegraph and general messenger boy under the care of 
Kilbeggan Post Master, Thomas Duffy. However, the ‘Find My Past’ website 
claims that James was recruited from the Leinster Regiment into the 
Connaughts, a fact confirmed by the medal index card. Either he terminated 
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his civilian employment earlier than 1917, or his stay with the Leinsters was 
only a matter of months or even weeks. 


The 6" Battalion was part of Kitchener’s K2 New Army. It was assigned to 
the 47 Brigade of the new 16th Division. The battalion landed in Le Havre in 
December 1915 after staying at Blackdown, Hampshire, for three months. It 
became a much battered unit long before James joined the ranks. The losses 
were particularly severe on the Somme in 1916. In the ferocious shelling at 
Guillemont on the morning of 3" September 1916, it suffered 200 casualties 
before men had even gone over the top. Ginchy had also been horrendous for 
the battalion. 


As no date is given on James’s medal card for war entry, difficulty remains 
concerning his activities during 1917. However, he would have been involved 
with the Connaught Rangers for the 1918 operations. In March 1918 the 6 
Battalion was sacrificed at St. Emelie in a senseless counter-attack resisting the 
great German spring offensive. Unfortunately for the Rangers, the order to 
withdraw was never delivered and they were left isolated facing two fresh and 
complete German divisions. Myles Dungan likened it to, ‘asking a fox to turn 
and attack a pack of ravaging hounds’. There were 300 casualties on the first 
day alone. It was to be the end of anything resembling a battalion. In that week 
the 6th Battalion lost not only 22 officers and 618 other ranks but its very soul. 
Most survivors from the destroyed 6" Connaught Rangers were drafted into 
the remnants of the 2" Bn. Leinster Regiment. This had also been devastated 
with a loss of all officers. And so, James had returned to the regiment he had 
joined prior to his enlistment into the Rangers.* 


Seeing that James died two months after the end of hostilities, one assumes 
he either received fatal wounds while with the Leinsters in the closing days of 
the war or suffered from an illness afterwards. The surviving Leinsters, with 
a handful of comrades from both the 6" Battalion Connaught Rangers and the 
Royal Munster Fusiliers, contributed to the 29‘ Division’s stubborn resistance 
against the Germans during the Battle of Lys (the 4'* Battle of Ypres) during 
April, and in the final stages of German resistance at Messines during October. 
The most memorable feat of the 2"4 Leinsters was in clearing the Germans out 
of Ledegem (Battle of Courtrai) on October 14" 1918. In recent years the village 
has formed a link with Birr, where the regiment had its headquarters at nearby 
Crinkle. 


James Nannery was buried in the Terlincthun Cemetery which lies close to 
Boulogne and Wimeraux. Military hospitals were located in this area. 
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Medals: V, B 


1 BBC Timewatch: The Last Day of World War 1 by Michael Palin , 01.11.2008. 

2James Taylor: The 2™ Royal Irish Rifles in the Great War. 

3 Myles Dungan: Irish Voices from the Great War. 

One of the men transferred was Martin Moffat who achieved fame for the Leinsters later as a VC holder. 


Sources: Photos, Images and Maps. 


Thanks are due to the following people who assisted this project: 


1. Trish Tinne allowed the contents of Locke’s photo album to be included. The original 
sources for these are at present unknown and advice about them would be appreciated. 
2. The Westmeath Examiner granted permission for the small photo of Daniel Flynn to 
be used. It was obtained from the website Irishnewsarchive.com. 

3. Professor Keith Jeffery allowed cartoons from his book on Ireland and WW1 to be 
shown. They are the ones depicting the Irishman with the Prussian soldier and the 
cartoon entitled ‘Irishmen — Remember Belgium’. Both appeared originally in the 
Bamforth & Company’s ‘War Cartoons’. 

4. Levington Park features with special agreement by the present day owner and author, 
J. P. Donleavy. The photo was taken by the National Inventory of Architectural Heritage 
at the Department of the Environment, Heritage and Local Government. They provided 
considerable help. 

5. The management of Castletown Park House, a guest house now hosting special 
celebrations and events, allowed the building to be photographed. 

6. The Lewis gun photo was obtained from the Wikipedia website during April 2010 
after consultation; likewise, the photo of Clara. 

7. The 1908 Kilbeggan school photo and the photo of Main Street, Kilbeggan, were 
copied from Stan McCormack’s book with his permission. 

8. Joe McCormack, son of James, supplied both the pictures of his father and ‘Dawson’ 
McCormack. 

9. The Director of the National Archives of Ireland granted permission for the will of 
Joseph Hamilton to be included (WO No. 223441/1, Record No. 203/376290/ 16/17 - 
date of death 01.09.1916). 

10. The Department of Early Printed Books, Trinity College Library, supplied the 
recruitment poster featuring Michael O'Leary, VC. 

11. The Medal Index Card for Patrick McGlynn has been included with permission from 
The National Archives at Kew Gardens, Surrey. 


Maps 


The majority of maps are from the selection contained in Whitton’s The Leinster 
Regiment, Vols 1 and 2. They have been used by kind courtesy of the publishers, Schull 
Books. The map of the Western Front was released by David Roberts of the War Poetry 
Website and Saxon Books, while the map of the Suvla and Anzac Cove attack plan of 
August 1915 has been included by permission of the Digger History website. 


Appendix 1 


Organisation and Rank: The British Army 1914 


Field-Marshall Sir John French was Commander-in-Chief of the British Army until late 
1915. General Sir Douglas Haig replaced him and later became Field-Marshall. The 
British Army was comprised of one body at the commencement of war, expanding 
eventually into five armies. The armies were organised into sub-bodies usually forming 
three or four units. 


ARMY 


CORPS 


DIVISION 


BRIGADE 


BATTALION 


COMPANY 


PLATOON 


SECTION 


A general commanded each army. 


The army body was broken down into three /four corps, each 
controlled by a lieutenant-general. 


This mixed section would include artillery, engineers and other units 
in addition to three brigades of infantry. It could total 20,000 men 
under a major-general. 

A brigade would contain 2000-4000 men led by a brigadier-general. 
A battalion consisted of around 1000 men. It was commanded by a 
lieutenant-colonel or full colonel. 


A major or captain was responsible for this body of 200/400 men. 


A company was made up of three/ four platoons, each commanded 
by a lieutenant or subaltern (2nd lieutenant). A platoon could vary 
between 40-80 men. 


The section was the smallest unit of around 10 soldiers led by 
a sergeant or corporal. 


Appendix 2 


List of Abbreviations Used for Regiments 


A&S Argyll and Sutherland 
AVC Army Veterinary Corps 
CR Connaught Rangers 


EL East Lancashire Regiment 

HLI Highland Light Infantry 

IG Irish Guards 

KRIH King’s Royal Irish Hussars 

L Prince of Wales the Royal Leinster Regiment 
LAB Labour Corps 

LE Leicestershire Regiment 

LF Lancashire Fusiliers 


LNLR Loyal North Lancashire Regiment 
LR London Regiment 

KLR King’s Liverpool Regiment 

MFP Military Foot Police 

MGC Machine Gun Corps 


NF Northumberland Fusiliers 
NS North Staffordshire Regiment 
RASC _ Royal Army Service Corps 
RE Royal Engineers 

RDF Royal Dublin Fusiliers 

RDG _ Royal Dragoon Guards 

RFA Royal Field Artillery 

RGA _ Royal Garrison Artillery 

RIF Royal Inniskilling Fusiliers 
RiIrF Royal Irish Fusiliers 

RiIrL Royal Irish Lancers 

RIR Royal Irish Rifles 

RMF _ Royal Munster Fusiliers 

RS Royal Scots (The Royal Regiment) 
RSF Royal Scottish Fusiliers 

RWE _ Royal Welsh Fusiliers 

SIHR South Irish Horse Regiment 


SR Scottish Rifles 
SF Sherwood Foresters (also Nottinghamshire and Derbyshire Regiment) 
TRB Training Reserve Battalion 


WRR West Riding Regiment 
Y&L York and Lancashire Regiment 


Appendix 3 


List of Files examined in detail from the few surviving British 
Army WW1 Service and Pensions Records 1914 - 1920 


Kilbeggan 

James Crinnion (IG 6/2236) Patrick Doonan (RS 4159) William Doonan (IG 2722) Sgt. 
John Doherty (CR 5845) Bernard Finn (RE 279102) Pat Fallon (RE 279107) Daniel Flynn 
(CR 3918) Hugh Frayne (RE 100643) William Gaffey (KDG 1507) Thomas Greene (NLI 
1038) L/Sgt. Rodger Lynam (CR/ N&D 1106) L/Cpl. James Maloney (L 7087) John 
McCormick (SLR 12760) 


Ballinagar 
James Murphy (RE 279114) 


Ballycumber 

Sgt. Joseph Currums (CR 4633 and 606895) Christopher Fox (CR 5996) Joseph Guilfoyle 
(RDF 7265) Henry Hackett (CR 5987) John Hackett (H/IG 12754) Michael Johnstone 
(RE 126712) Patrick Reilly (L 1597) Thomas Touhey (L 5376) 


Ballymore 
William Cornally (L 6/1701) James McAuley (L 3/7224) John McDonald (LF 7185) 
James McKnight (CR 6982) William Noonan (L 10626) Sgt. Richard Redding (KRIH 5637 
& IG 1628) 


Clara 

Michael Allen (RE/LAB 703512) Edward Brennan (RGA 62541) L/Cpl. Thomas Brian (IG 
2165) Frank Burrows (CR 7168) — killed # John Carey (CR 5326) Frederick Connor (CR 
4/6612) John Connor (CR 786)# Michael Conway (L 3/1007)# John Curley (RWF 543) 
Patrick Cushen (L 4995) Thomas Dailly (RSF 1390)# Francis Donegan (CR 3684) Patrick 
Downes (RFA 29040) John Fagan (MGC 3612) Joseph Farrell (R.Ir.F 20521) John Feery (L 
3/3689)# John Feery (R.Ir.L 8808) John Feery (RFA 127491) John Finn (L 6/364)# John 
Flynn (RIF 7139)# John Foley (RMF 200543) James Glynn (CR 9453) Vincent Geoghan (L 
1981) George Hume (RDF 34588) Hugh Leapp (RGA 17057) John McDermott (RIF/ 
RAMC 14540) Joseph Mooney (RASC 438952) Frederick Morris (L 3/5626) Patrick O’Hara 
(L 6/339)# John Parker (IG 8853) John Powell (RFA 93988) Patrick Quinn (L 5/15379) 
Laurence Rickard (RE 5127) Christopher Rickards (RDF 29470) John Ryan (IG 1/2457) 
Patrick Shanley (CR 6928) William Shea (L 3/9415 & MGC 49022) Thomas Touhey 
(L6/894)# John Walsh (RFA 187548) L/Cpl. Francis Ward (CR 7401) Patrick Ward (RDF 
4/9413) Joseph White (RASC 9084) William Widdes (L 3580) Charles West (RFA 119975) 
# found using a Kilbride search 


Castletown Geoghegan 
Eugene Brennan (RASC 315912) Patrick Corcoran (RIR 2294) 
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Durrow 
Cpl. Patrick Butler (RE 148652) 


Ferbane 

Michael Brummel (NF 89634) John Buckley (MGC 3260) Laurence Cassidy (RE 2250) 
Francis Dooley (RGA 14483) Michael Egan (RA 26856) John Graham Flynn (L 5/3206) 
Patrick Gilligan (IG/RDF 1622 — killed) John Keegan (RFA/RASC 90099) Dan Noonan 
(Y&L No.?)* John Stephens (L 9984) 

* died of fever prior to war activities. 


Horseleap 
James Dillon (RGA 17308) John Hannon (RE 235191) William McDonnell (RDF/ LAB 
702968) 


Milltownpass 
Patrick Casey (LE 1/523) John Cleary (L/ R.Ir.F 5081) Michael Keane (NS 2/6861) John 
Keogh (R.Ir.F 22702 — killed) 


Moate 

A/Cpl George Adamson, DCM (L 4941 & MGC 48507) Edward S. Bradley (RIR 9525) 
William Cox (L 7/1895) Patrick Daly (CR/LAB 526177) Patrick Deane (RGA 3820) Peter 
Donlon (CR 7361) Edward Dooley (RIR 5291) Edward Geraghty (RE 243847) Patrick 
Gilligan (CR 4383) Joseph Kennedy (RASC 145522) Joseph Maher (WRR 7/1270 — 
killed) Thomas Martin (CR 2/6686) Martin McCormack (CR 609) Daniel McGowan 
(RGA 5540) Patrick McNally (L3/10602) Edward Nevin (L 5/5059) Patrick Nolan (TRB 
39334) Joseph Price (RIR 145227) Patrick Regan (L 3/4931) Patrick Reilly (L 1597 and 
1/12254) Patrick Reilly (RWF 3821) William Rooney (CR 2785) George Skelly (L 5/4942) 
John Sweeney (RMF 8/4312) L/Cpl. James Tormey (CR 5/3876) Joseph White (RDF 
3597) Thomas Yourell (RASC 63221) 


Newtownlow 
Joseph Coleman (A&S 6049) 


Philipstown 

Christopher Berry (HLI/ RGA/RFA/ LAB 3779, 3185, 3340, 7339, 323083) Thomas 
Byrne (RE 9978) Patrick Conroy (CR 2/6595) James Duffy (Border Reg 10/16610) James 
English (RSF 6133) Thomas Flynn (R.Ir.F. 4959 or 973, LAB 390467) Peter Hackett (R.Ir. 
F. 4/28974) Patrick Hayes (RFA 34194) Arthur M. Molloy (RE 56761) Martin Mooney 
(RIR 3/5471, R.IrF. 42402) William Mooney (RIR 3/5467) Thomas Reilly (ASC 04147) 
Nicholas Sullivan (L 7/4963, LAB 385438) Patrick Whelehan (RA 31334) 


Rahan 

Cpl. John Cummins (RA 30700) Patrick Doyle RDG (2445?) L/Sgt. Peter Foran SIHR 
8/1685) Joseph Sheridan - filed under John Welsh (LNLR 22221 or 4211) Martin 
Sheridan (RGA 8468) 
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Rhode 
Michael Cox (RIF 5716) Thomas Foy (RASC 223069) Thomas Lacey (CR 10230) Michael 
Rourke (RDF 5956) 


Rochfortbridge 
Richard Connell (RDF 5925) Peter Griffin (L 2/35251) Edward Reynolds (L 7/16055) 


Rosemount 
L/Cpl. James Glynn (L 3/3425) John Gorry (L 2/10549) 


Streamstown 
Michael Lynn (L 5191) John Scally (RGA 68657) 


Tyrrellspass 
James Brennan (RS 3973) Laurance Farrell (RFA 91353) James Fell (RFA 119630) Patrick 
Quinn (L 3782) Edward Tormey (RMF 10211) Michael Tormey (L 3237) 


Note: (i) The following names have also been examined from towns outside the scope of this 
study:- Edward Burns (2946) from Durrow, Co. Laois, James Costello (61653) from Athlone, 
Christopher Fitzpatrick (15609) and John Creevy (alias George Smith, 9575) from Mullingar. 
Michael Shea/ O'Shea (L 2 or 3/3306) and George Ruxton (AVC SE/ 5731) from Kilbride have 
also been researched from the many files available for Kilbride. 


(ii) The letters RASC include the ASC units. The title Royal was given in 1918. 


Supplementary Information: 


i) These files can be viewed on the ancestry.co.uk.website under the military section. 
ii) Abbreviations for the regiments are in Appendix 2. 
iii) Please see footnote (v) in Chapter 3 about the pension records. 


Appendix 4 


WW1 Dead from Kilbeggan’s Neighbouring Towns/ Hamlets 
according to Birth Place or Residency 


Ballycumber 

Patrick Flannery (L 2/9456) Dennis Geraghty (MGC 45282 & CR 6996)* L/Cpl. Thomas 
James (RDF 24535)* E.P.Moran (CR 1/6101) Patrick Kenny (IG 8568)* John Moran (CR 
5/6960)* 


Note: 


i) There are few references to E.P.Moran. He is mentioned in the CWGC records for Ballycumber 
(Liss) Church Cemetery. 

ii) The Clibborn brothers, Captain Cuthbert Clibborn (Royal Horse Artillery) and Cecil 
Hamilton Clibborn (92nd Punjabis) were linked to Ballycumber; likewise the Hacketts — Venice 
Hackett (VAD Nurse), Captain Learo Hackett (Royal Irish Rifles) and 2nd Lieutenant Eric 
Hackett (Royal Irish Regiment). 

iti) Patrick Kenny has been added to the list. Although he was born at Ballinahown, he lived and 
worked in Ballycumber and is shown on both the 1901 and 1911 census forms. 

iv) Dublin born Bandsman Dennis Coffey (2/L 6008) enlisted at Ballycumber but does not 
appear as being a resident. He has not been included. 


Durrow (Offaly) Thomas Deehan (RGA 62520) Tom Joughin (MGC 105468) 
n.b. T Lawlor (Hussars 8/3421) who died of flu in 1918 at home in Tullamore and John Tyrrell 
(CR 4/6012), also from Tullamore, are buried at Durrow. 


Clara Martin Armstrong (L 3602) Luke Borrows (Burrowes?) RGA 28023, Samuel 
Bracken (IG 1/4596) John Browne (RIR 16457) Cpl. Frank Burrows (CR 7/7168) Joseph 
Callaghan (L 3/10495) Michael Convy (KLR 4/8646) Joseph Cooney (RIR 2/10928) 
Edward Digan (IG 3/10102) L/Cpl. James Doherty (RMF 1/8695)* Michael Doyle (RE 
40060) Thomas Duffy (RIF 7&8/ 15949) Thomas Flaherty (L 2/9247 or 9347) L/Cpl. John 
Flood (HLI 10 &11/12811) L/Cpl. Henry Garrett (L 3/8282) Joseph Hill (L 2/9989) 
James Hoey (IG 1/5045)* Peter Hogan (see Moate)* Thomas Jones (MGC 1/156499)* 
Joseph Kelly (RFA 248416) Patrick Joseph Maguire (RASC 341206) Joseph McCarthy 
(IG 1/4675) Patrick McDonnell (CR 5/5506)* Patrick McEwan (BW 2/2017) Thomas 
McGiff (HLI 1/11077) Sgt. John McGrath (IG 1/4594) James McMahon (RDF 6/43680)* 
L/Cpl Patrick McKeon (CR 1/9734) Sgt. Charles Murphy (RGA 17825) John Murray (L 
1/9900) A/Cpl. Patrick Murray (CR 8408) William Murtagh (IG 1/4411) Patrick 
O'Grady (L 6/1183) Patrick O’Keefe (RIR 6/2110) Martin Odlum (RIR 1/7857) Thomas 
Parker (IG 4595) Frederick Power (SR 10/28175) George Robbins (RFA 238820) James 
Robbins (RASC _R/ 359369) Christopher Rock (L 2/4919) Sgt. George Schoales DCM 
(EL 2/9694) John Sweeney (CR 2/7851)* Michael Tiernan (see Kilbeggan)* William 
Frank Wilton (RWF 2/4602)* 
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Note: 

i. James Robbins was born in Offaly, one assumes at Clara, his burial place. 

ii. Stephen Campbell (3479) is shown on records as being born in Clare and also Clara. He 
appears on the 1911 Census of Ireland residing in Mountmellick, Queen’s County. Stephen, his 
mother, elder sister and younger brother, Christy, are all shown with a Dublin birthplace. 

it. Joseph McCarthy, Thomas McGiff, Patrick O’Keefe and John George Robbins have all been 
entered incorrectly on records as being born in Clare, Co. Offaly. 

iv. Joseph Hill was born in Athlone, lived and worked in Clara, but was not resident at time of 
registration. 

v. William Murtagh and Samuel Bracken are mentioned in Chapter 8. 


Ferbane 

Patrick Comer (L 7/3177)* Edward Cornally (RMF 2/6573) Robert Coughlan (RDF 
2/21179) James Daly (IG 1/4701) Patrick Doolan (L 2/2851) Kiernan Duncan (IG 
2/8329) William Duncan (IG 1/11239) Patrick Gilligan (RDF 8/16593) John Sweeney 
(see Clara) 


Gainestown 
Thomas Carey (IG 1/5563) William Cully (RFA 119649) James Finlay (L 7/5061) Patrick 
Kelly (SF 2/72744 and ASC S4/60957) 


Horseleap 
James Fay (L 7/5292) 


Kinnegad 

James Collins (CR 1/9224) John Darby (L 2/9991) Edward Monaghan (L 7/5205) John 
Monks (RIR 7/6399)* Michael Murray (RDF 10/27448) L/Cpl. James Powell (RMF 
2/14162) Thomas Swords (L 2/7669) L/Cpl. Joseph Turner (L 2/6709) 


Milltown Pass 
John Keogh (RIF 8/22702) 


Moate 

Thomas Boland (RDF 1/43096) L/Sgt. James Connolly (IG 2/6452) John Connor (L 
2/2696) John Corcoran (L 1/10093) James Daly, MM (IG 2/6523) Joseph Dugan (CR 
1/7159) Thomas Gill (R. Ir. F 7 & 8 /22929)* Joseph Gilligan (RIF 7 / 43202) L/Cpl. John 
Harrison (RIF 11/16519) Peter Hogan (CR 5/15299) Joseph Maher (WRR 1 & 7/1270) 
Edward Mullen (CR 2/6431) Joseph Mullen (RDF 1/24601) Patrick Reddan (IG 1/4860) 
Patrick Seery (L 7/5204) 


Newtownlow 
Joseph Coleman (A & S 6049) 


Philipstown (Daingean) 

Thomas Brennan (RIR 2/ 11058) Patrick Conroy (CR 2/6595) James Duffy (Border Reg. 
6/16610) Joseph Feery (RIR 2/11064) William Harte (L 6/3133) Patrick Lynch (RIR 
14/5404) Peter Lynch (CR 5/5209) John McGlynn, MM (RDF 2/20009) Arthur Michael 
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Molloy (RE 56761) Martin Mooney (R.Ir. F 1/42402) John Newell (L 1/3431) Patrick 
Reynolds (RMF 1/6309) Sgt. James Rose (IG 1/2880) Cpl. Thomas Stannage (10/74010, 
born Rathdowney) 

n.b. Thomas Foy (US Army, Field Artillery, Unit 314 )was also killed. Sgt. James Rose has been 
added. Although born in Clonmel, Tipperary, and later resident elsewhere, he had spent most of 
his life in Barnane, Philipstown. He is mentioned in Chapter 8. 


Rahan (Offaly) Samuel Thomas Bond (RFA 119903) Peter McDonald (RASC 
M2/102018) Captain Gerrard L.E. Sherlock (5/Nigerian & 3/ Hussars) Patrick White 
(L 7/3282) 


Rhode (Offaly) 
James Cox (RDF 1/21553) Sgt. Michael O’Rourke (SR A/8009) 


Rochfort / Rochford Bridge 
Peter Garry (L 2/5050) Edward Gavin (RIF 8/ 15969) James Gavin (L 2/10242) Richard 
Coleman (IG 4/1046 Machine Gun Reg.) 


Streamstown 
Sgt. Patrick Slamon (LF 17/18505) 


Tubber (Moate) 
Michael Connor (L 2/3206) John Duffy (EL 2/9167) Samuel Grennan (R. Inn. F 1/9763) 
Michael Moran (L 2/4930) 


# Tyrrellspass 
Martin Duffy (RGA 160798) Richard Henry Giltrap (LR 5/302411) Patrick Tormey (L 
2/7683) 


* Resident — born elsewhere 


# Oliver Egan’s book on Tyrrellspass claims that William Lowe was also a casualty. He 
is not on the list. He is said to have come from Cornaher, near Tyrrellspass. One likely 
match could be William George Lowe (Special Cavalry Reserve, 972) born in Westmeath 
and killed in 1918. 


nb. a) The number in front of the regimental number relates to the battalion. 
b) Death numbers are probably greater than these for some regions as many 
records only list Westmeath or Kings County for the location. Clara’s could 
vary, as the few surviving Service and Pension records indicate that some 
recruits stated the town land of Kilbride as their birth place although they 
actually lived in Clara town. 
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Late Additions to Casualty Lists 


Kkilbeggan: 


Royal Navy: 

James Hans Montgomery (279633) died 6/6/1915 at HMS Vivid Barracks, aged 45, the son of John and Elizabeth Montgomery of 
Kilbeggan). The website /rishmedals.org states that he was born in Castleton, Meath. The naval-history.net web page adds that 
James died of an illness. He was buried at the Ford Park Cemetery, Plymouth, Devon. 

Moate: 

Royal Navy The Jrishmedals.org website claims the following were born in Moate: 

(i) Joseph Johnston, Stoker (1st class) HMS Colleen, died of illness 19/3/16, buried in Cobh Old Church Cemetery. 

ii) Harry John O’Neill, Stoker (1% class) HMS Mary Rose, killed 17/10/17, aged 21, son of Daniel and the late Catherine O’Neill 


of 1 Middle Mountjoy St., Dublin. The destroyer was sunk by a German cruiser (see naval-history.net). 


Army Officers: The following officers also had links with Moate: 





(i) 2"4 Lt. Henry Harold Hodges, 7 Bn. Leinster Regiment, killed on the Somme 17/7/16, aged 21, native of Belmont, King’s 
County, son of John George Hodges, B.D. and Anna Maria Gore Hodges of Ardnurcher Rectory, Moate. (Census records claim a 
County Dublin birth). 


ii) Lt. Roger Owen Birbeck (‘Rob’) Wakefield, 1‘ Bn. Royal Irish Fusiliers, killed 28/8/14, aged 22, son of Edward Wakefield of 
Farnagh, Moate, Co. Westmeath. 


Ranks: 


(i)Patrick Cunningham (5118) 2"4 Leinster Regiment, died 21/3/18, aged 38, son of Patrick and Ellen of Rathduff, Mount Temple, 
husband of Mary Cunningham of Tullbane, Mount Temple, Moate. 


(ii)Martin Delaney (3685) 1%t Bn. Leinster Regiment, died 2/5/15, aged 40, husband of Kate Delaney, Clara Road, Moate. 


Late Entry (Sept 2021) 


Chapter 7, Page 95 - Please note that a memorial now exists in Kilbeggan, the result of a 
community effort in 2016. 


